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Taking Battery A 
General Lewis A. Armistead 
Pickett’s Charge — July 3, 1863 
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General Stonewall Jackson 
Rude’s Hill in the Shenandoah 
March 28, 1862 


Nathan Bedford Forrest 


and Mary Ann Montgomery 
Hernando, Mississippi — August 1845 
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General Robert E. Lee and General Stonewall Jackson 
Near Fredericksburg, Virginia — Winter of 1863 
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Generals Lee and Longstreet 
in the Wilderness — May 6, 1864 
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July 2-18, 1864 map detail. 
(“Early’s Raid on Washington” page 12) 
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“Light 12-pounder Napoleon gun” by Edwin Forbes. 
(“The Guns of Gettysburg” page 44) 
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Detail of the flag carried by 
Battery I, Ist Artillery (Light), New York Volunteers 
(“These Are Glorious Insignia” page 56) 
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Editorial 


« &” NOT “Vs” 


WE RECENTLY RECEIVED A LETTER from a reader 
who believes we are so pro-Southern that we should drop 
the “North” from the title of the magazine. Leaving aside 
the charge of anti-Union bias (which I believe to be totally 
unfounded), the letter rests upon a fundamental misun- 
derstanding of the Civil War. 

The war was not between the North and the South. As 
William Freehling has pointed out in his The South versus 
the South, one third of white Southerners who toted a 
weapon in the Civil War did so for the Union, and pointed 
their weapons at the boys in gray. Add in the 98,000 black 
men, the majority of them from the South, who fought for 
the Union, and the figure becomes even more impressive. 

Furthermore, throughout the area nominally con- 
trolled by the Confederate government there were whites 
who remained loyal to the U.S., and others who for various 
reasons opposed the rebel administration. Steve Newton’s 
article in this issue addresses some of their activities, and 
an article by Margaret Storey in volume 7, number 6 will 
examine more closely unionists in north Alabama. In fact, 
looking back, I see that we have published articles about 
unionist activity in all the seceded states apart from South 
Carolina (where anti-Confederate activity among the 
white minority was minimal). We must take this intrastate 
strife into account if we are to understand the conflict of 
1861-1865. 

Now I must admit that I am as guilty as the next man 
of sometimes using the shorthand “North” and “South” to 
refer to the two sides to the conflict. But I do make a 


ye 


conscious effort not to, and to use “Confederate,” “seces- 
sionist,” “rebel,” “Federal,” or “Union” whenever appropri- 
ate. Of course, a phrase such as “the Southerners launched 
one more desperate assault” is perfectly proper—for 
virtually all Confederates were Southerners. We simply 
have to remember that the reverse was not true. (None of 
which is to deny that by far the majority of whites in the 
seceded states were pro-Confederate—although if I’m not 
careful we'll open another can of semantic worms, and 
have to discuss whether or not they had truly seceded! And 
yes, I’m also aware that the term “rebel”—or even 
“Rebel”—has political implications, though many Confed- 
erates happily used it, as in “the Rebel yell.” No doubt we'll 
delve into all that one day.) 

As for the title of the magazine, the references to 
“North” and “South” are not allusions to the protagonists, 
merely to our desire to cover the entire conflict—from 
major battles to backwoods fratricide. 
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GRANT REVISITED 

First of all I just want to say that I totally 
enjoy your magazine! In “Crossfire,” vol. 6, no. 
7, Mr. Ecelbarger claims General Grant at 
Vicksburg did not have “overwhelming num- 
bers.” According to David Martin’s The 
Vicksburg Campaign Lieutenant General 
Pemberton had around 29,000 men to Grant’s 
44,228 men on May 31, 1863, a difference of 
nearly 15,000. Grant was reinforced by 
Lauman’s division (4,797 men) on May 28, 
Kimball’s division (strength unknown) 
on June 3, Herron’s division (4,011 men) 
on June 8, W.S Smith’s division (strength 
unknown) on June 11, and M.G. Park’s 
IX Corps (strength unknown). Grant 
therefore went from 50,000 men at the 
end of May 1863 to 77,000 men by mid- 
June, giving him a 29,000-man advan- 
tage over Pemberton. Savvy strategy and 
tactics? The assault on Vicksburg on May 
22 was the fourth worst of the war in ca- 
sualties incurred (Fredericksburg: 
13,000; Cold Harbor: 7,000; the Crater 
at Petersburg: 3,800). 

As for Stonewall Jackson, how can 
one say he had “huge” numerical advan- 
tages? Banks, Fremont, and Shields were 
trying to destroy Jackson, who could not 
make those Union armies capitulate be- 
cause he was always on the move, did not 
have time for a siege (his Union oppo- 
nents were not dug in anyway, and they 
usually ran), then was called back to 
Richmond. 

Get your facts right, Mr. Ecelbarger, 
and stop criticizing people with fifty 
years of experience (John Attaway, “Crossfire,” 
vol. 6, no. 6). Grant was an alcoholic, smoked 
cigars (which ended up killing him), didn’t do 
anything worthwhile as a civilian, and was one 
of the worst presidents we had. 

—Shawn Verdine, Washington, D.C. 


WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS 
Letters are often edited for length so we can in- 
clude as many as possible, Write “Crossfire” via 
email: crossfire@northandsouthmagazine.com 
or mail letters to NORTH & SOUTH, 33756 Black 
Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 
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ED. The numbers game is always tricky. But 
consider this. On April 30/May 1, when Grant 
crossed the Mississippi, he did so with just 
24,000 men. Pemberton had in his department 
at that time 50,000 soldiers. Subtracting 
around 6,000 at Port Hudson (who would 
soon be busy opposing Banks) and others scat- 
tered across Mississippi, Pemberton could 
have concentrated at least 30,000 men against 
Grant had he not been totally distracted by 
the cavalry raids to the east. After defeating 
the 8,000 Confederates under Brigadier Gen- 
eral John Bowen at Port Gibson, Grant was 
reinforced to a total of 35,000. He then fought 
the battles of Raymond, Jackson, Champion 
Hill, and Big Black River, inflicting upward of 
10,000 Confederate casualties for a Union loss 
of 3,446 (including just 545 killed). Two failed 
assaults on the Vicksburg defenses caused fur- 
ther casualties, at which point the Union com- 
mander settled down to a siege. 


“Who Were the Top Ten Generals?” Vol. 6, #4. 


“Part I: The Prewar Debate,” Vol. 6, #6. 


By June 3 Joe Johnston had 31,000 troops 
at Jackson, and Pemberton 30,000 in 
Vicksburg. Grant at this time had between 
42,000 and 45,000 men in the siege lines (oth- 
ers were arriving farther south, but the first 
reinforcements did not reach the besieging 
army until June 15). For twelve days the Con- 
federates thus had a window of opportunity 
to bring 61,000 men against Grant’s smaller 
force, but failed to do so. From June 15 the 
numerical balance moved steadily in Grant’s 
favor, and on July 4 some 29,000 Confeder- 
ates surrendered at Vicksburg. 


Grant certainly was outnumbered for 
much of the campaign (as well as cut off from 
any conventional means of supply). The 
Vicksburg Campaign was a model of daring, 
initiative, and strategic vision, that has been 
rightly compared to Napoleon’s best. 

Incidentally, there is no convincing evi- 
dence that Grant was an alcoholic, and much 
to suggest that he was not. 


SMALL ARMS & THE BATTLEFIELD 
I was delighted to see Brent Nosworthy’s 
article [“Small Arms and the Battlefield”] in 
Vol. 6, No. 6 of your fine magazine. Having 
been a student of the Second Empire for the 
past two decades, it was refreshing to see some- 
thing of the influence French military tactics 
had on American military thought. The 
French military was extremely active during 
the period of 1852 to 1870, seeing service in 
Algeria, the Crimea, China, Italy, Lebanon, 
Mexico, and Indochina, to name just the ma- 
jor campaigns and expeditions. This is a sub- 
ject that should be further explored and Mr. 
Nosworthy has done the Civil War commu- 
nity a great service with his enlightening ar- 
ticle. 
I would like to point out, however, what 
I feel is an error concerning the Modele 1859 
carabine de chasseur, referred to as the 
carabine a tige in Mr. Nosworthy’s article. The 
“elevating” backsight was not done away with. 
The 1859 carabine in fact featured an elevat- 
ing sight capable of ranges of 250 to 1,100 
meters. (To verify, please see Tradition Maga- 
zine, Hors Serie No. 2, Du silex au piston. “La 
grande aventure des fusil reglementaires 
francais 1717-1865.”) While the Emperor Na- 
poleon III certainly favored the bayonet, he 
was no fool. These weapons were for issue to 
specialist light infantry troops, who were ex- 
pected to disrupt the enemy’s battle line and 
attack columns with accurate fire. To do away 
with the backsight would have negated the 
purpose of this excellent rifle, and the em- 
peror certainly did not want that. I feel this 
was a case of the source, C. M. Wilcox, being 
uninformed of the actual changes in the rifle 
in question. 
—Troy W. Thompson 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky 
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I was thrilled to find out Brent Nosworthy 
had written a new book on Civil War tactics. 
I’ve read his Napoleonic With Musket, Can- 
non & Sword and found it thoughtful and well 
researched. I was just as eager to read his ar- 
ticles in North & South. I was lucky enough to 
complete reading The Bloody Crucible of Cour- 
age as the magazine articles appeared. Mr. 
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Nosworthy again provided well researched and 
balanced scholarship, but maybe he got a little 
lost using only pre-twentieth century sources. 
Yes, combat ranges only increased about sixty 
yards for the rifle musket over the smoothbore. 
Yes, casualty rates were similar for rifle and 
smoothbore. But the nature of combat 
changed dramatically for the foot soldier. Per- 
ception is reality and an infantry soldier was 
now armed with a weapon that made him re- 
sponsible for the death of another man. The 
random-firing musket did not carry the psy- 
chological responsibly of the rifle. Look at 
S.L.A. Marshall’s Men Against Fire and Dave 
Grossman’s On Killing. Marshall believed only 
twenty percent of American soldiers fired their 
weapons in combat; Grossman believes kill- 
ing is an abnormal act for most people and 
requires psychological training. If you look at 
modern studies, the number of rounds ex- 
pended by soldiers has dramatically increased 
as technology has improved small arms. High 
firing was not a result of poor weapons train- 
ing but a moral decision. The honor of stand- 
ing and blasting away at enemy formations was 
replaced with soldiers lying on their stomachs 
trying, or not really trying, to kill another man. 

—Shawn Kohrman, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ITALIANS 

I was wondering if there was any stand- 
out soldier who was an immigrant from Italy 
who fought for the Confederacy. We have all 
heard of the German and Irish heroes but not 
much about Italians. | am a long-time sub- 
scriber, and to say your magazine is intelli- 
gently written would be repetitive of so many 
other letters, but I'll say it anyway. It is intelli- 
gent. 

I wish you would spend a little more space 
on the Army of Tennessee, but I do understand 
there is just so much to go around. I would 
bet a lot of your new readers would probably 
love a well-written account of the Spring Hill, 
Franklin, and Nashville Campaign, which is 
still a mystery in a lot of eyes. Thanks for the 
many years and your helpful phone staff. 

—Gary DeBiasi, Concord, California 


Ep. Check out Ella Lonn’s Foreigners in the 
Confederacy (1940; reprint, 1965) for informa- 
tion on Italians who donned the gray. Re: 
Spring Hill, Franklin, and Nashville, Ne&S as- 
sociate editor and frequent contributor Pat 
Brennan is tackling all three in two future ar- 
ticles. 


GETTYSBURG 

In his article on the never-ending flood of 
Gettysburg literature [“High Tide for 
Gettysburg?”] in volume 7, number 3, Gary 
Gallagher asks how to explain the appearance 
during the past two years of a number of ma- 
jor works on the battle. I'd suggest their publi- 
cation dates were scheduled to coincide with 
the 140th anniversary of the battle in July 2003. 
I'd further suggest that we can anticipate an- 
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other deluge of Gettysburg titles when the 
battle’s sesquicentennial rolls around in 2013. 
—Mark Dunkelman 

Providence, Rhode Island 
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Re: Gary Gallagher’s “High Tide for 
Gettysburg?” North & South, May 2004, there 
is one huge question about Gettysburg that 
cries out for far more study then it has received. 
What is the place of the battle (and campaign) 
in the overall military history of the Civil War? 

I know the cliches: Gettysburg was the 
“high water mark” or “the high tide” of the 
Confederacy. Gettysburg was “the turning 
point of the war.” Gettysburg was the “decisive 
battle” of the North-South conflict. 

In fact, of course, the Battle of Gettysburg 
was not “the high tide of rebellion.” That phe- 
nomenon, if it existed at all, came in the fall of 
1862 when Confederate armies were advanc- 
ing all across the “thousand mile front” be- 
tween the two sides. By contrast, in the early 
summer of 1863 the secessionist cause was col- 
lapsing almost everywhere. 

Nor was Gettysburg “the” (or even “a”) 
“turning point.” The military history of the war 
after Gettysburg went on, just as the military 
history of the war had been going on before 
Gettysburg. Militarily the Confederacy was los- 
ing the war before Gettysburg, and it went right 
on losing it after Gettysburg. If there was a 
turning point, it came—at the latest—early in 
1862 with the Union victories at Mill Springs, 
Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, Pea Ridge, Shiloh, 
Island No 10, Fort Jackson, Fort St. Philip, and 
Memphis. (I happen to think that the course 
of the war turned only once—in the early fall 
of 1861 with Kentucky’s decision to adhere to 
the Union. It was downhill for the Confederacy 
after that.) 

What did Gettysburg decide? To be sure, 
the battle determined the outcome of the 
Gettysburg Campaign, it set the stage for the 
Gettysburg Address, and it created the tourist 
business in Adams County, Pennsylvania. Be- 
yond these developments it had no impact on 
the military history of the war. I doubt that 
there was a “decisive battle,” but if one took 
place, it certainly occurred far from Gettysburg. 

Several years ago I served on a panel with 
six or seven other military historians of the war. 
One of the questions we got from the audi- 
ence was “what was the most important battle 
of the war?” (The adjective may have been “cru- 
cial,’ “decisive,” or some other word.) Although 
we differed among ourselves, not one member 
of the panel mentioned Gettysburg. 

In summary, the more one knows about 
the Civil War, the less importance one attaches 
to the Battle of Gettysburg. 

Keep up the good work with your out- 
standing magazine. 

—Richard McMurry 
Roanoke, Virginia 
OE: OF 
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I had to chuckle with appreciation upon 
reading Gary Gallagher’s “High Tide for 
Gettysburg?” Little could be more appropriate 
after years of fanatically detailed but not par- 
ticularly illuminating histories that worry over- 
much about how many steps there were up to 
the seminary cupola, or whether Buford con- 
ducted a “delaying action” or a “defense in 
depth.” Despite the detail in so many books, little 
is revealed that anyone really needs to know, 
much less anything that changes our perception 
of the battle. 

It was a pleasure to read Gallagher’s com- 
ments about “Lee’s real plan.” Troy Harman’s 
book (Lee’s Real Plan at Gettysburg, 2003, 
Stackpole Books), to which Gallagher refers, is 
as tortured a mass of twisted and unsupported 
assumptions, that sprout from a set of wildly 
overstated fundamentals, as has been put into 
print in a long time. 

Thank you, professor, for a dash of com- 
mon sense that stands well above so much his- 
torical overstatement. 

—Mark M. Smith, Brookfield, New Hampshire 
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How very wrong Gary Gallagher is in his 
essay “High Tide for Gettysburg?” is best illus- 
trated by Chris Heisey’s frontise photograph. In 
an instant, three very powerful reasons became 
apparent why the Battle of Gettysburg remains 
popular and, more importantly, a fertile area for 
serious scholarship and research. First, we see 
the fog that still surrounds much of the tactical 
history of the battle, as off in the distance a statue 
of a zouave from the 72nd Pennsylvania stands 
at a wall position that the regiment did not oc- 
cupy during the fight. Second, we see a section 
of the “high water mark wall” that remains the 
subject of debate among researchers. Third, a 
glance at the caption accompanying the photo- 
graph shows us that mistakes are still made and 
repeated in the telling of the Gettysburg story. 
A “View from Seminary Ridge toward the high 
water mark of the Confederate advance” is in 
fact a view taken from Cemetery Ridge of the 
wall where that advance was halted. 

Which brings me to my final observation. 
All too often the flood of books on Gettysburg 
repeat already existing accounts without the in- 
troduction of any new research or evidence. 
Why? Because coming by new research data is 
hard and time consuming. It involves hundreds 
of hours of going through never-before-used 
diaries and pension files. It is so much easier to 
shift to new, broad topics such as “How Penn- 
sylvania Citizens Reacted to Lee’s Invasion.” It 
is much easier to theorize about a general’s in- 
tentions or physical health. 

Has the Civil War’s best-known battle been 
exhausted as a topic for serious scholarship? Hell 
no! There is still much work to be done. 

—Don Ernsberger 
69th Pennsylvania “Irish Volunteers,” via email 
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Albert A. Nofi 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 
> Late in 1861 Santiago Vidaurri, rebel- 
lious governor of the northern Mexi- 
can state of Nueva Leon-Coahuila, 
proposed to Jefferson Davis that his 
state become part of the Confederacy. 
> Shortly after the U.S. entered World 
War I the Marquise de Courtivron, 
daughter of erstwhile Confederate 
major general Camille Armand Jules 
Marie, the Prince de Polignac, toured 
the American South with her father’s 
sword, which she said he donated 
upon his death in 1913 to the state of 
Virginia. 
> Of eighty-eight officers in the army 
quartermaster department in 1869, 
twenty-two held the brevet rank of 
brigadier general and ten more that 
of brevet major general. 
> So inept a commander was Confed- 
erate major general Gideon Pillow 
that in the Mexican War, during 
which he was serving as a brigadier 
general of volunteers—courtesy of 
his erstwhile law partner, President 
James K. Polk—he once built a set of 
fortifications backward. 
> Although officially ranked as a briga- 
dier general, Herman Haupt appar- 
ently never accepted either a com- 
mission or pay from the federal 
government, so that he could con- 
tinue to pursue private business in- 
terests while organizing the Union’s 
military railroading system. 
Upon the outbreak of the Civil War 
only twenty-three of the one hundred 
fifty-five officers who served on the 
staff or as instructors at West Point 
between 1850 and 1861 resigned their 
commissions to “go South.” 
> All through the antebellum period 
Texas proved a rambunctious mem- 
ber of the Union, so much so that in 
1850 the state legislature enacted a 
bill to raise 3,000 troops in order as- 


Y 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


sert the state’s “claim” to New Mexico, 
whereupon President Zachary Taylor 
announced that he would personally 
lead an army to oppose such a viola- 
tion of the Constitution. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
An Old Rebel’s Improving 
Memory 

Many a southern family cherishes 
tales of ancestors who fought in “The War 
Between the States.” One family from 
North Carolina particularly treasures a 
story that amuses them to this day. 


Duke University 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


It seems that there was an uncle who 
had fought for the Confederacy. When 
the war was over, he joined the long col- 
umns of dejected veterans trudging the 
dusty roads of the South. A gaunt Con- 
federate, they said, was a common sight 
in the upper regions of the South as the 
troops came home, defeated, hungry, 
and often barefoot. Like many, Uncle 
very nearly starved to death on the long 
walk home from Virginia. 

But Uncle survived the trek by us- 
ing his wits, and through the generosity 
of others, many of whom had barely 


' enough for themselves. Somewhere 


Left to right: Major General Camille Armand Jules Marie, Prince de Polignac, 
President Zachary Taylor, and Brigadier General Herman Haupt. 


The Soldier’s Housewife 

Even before the Civil War a soldier 
on campaign was often accompanied 
by his housewife. This was not, of 
course, his wife, nor any other woman 
for that matter. Rather, a “housewife” 
was a small sewing kit, quite a handy 
thing for a soldier to have. 

Housewives were not standard is- 
sue in either army. During the Civil 
War they were often given to soldiers 
by their mothers, wives, or sweethearts, 
and were sometimes made up in large 
batches by patriotic women, North and 
South, who wished to aid the war ef- 
fort. 

There was no such thing as a “typi- 
cal” housewife. But they did share some 
common features. They were almost al- 
ways made of sturdy fabric, often with 
tie-strings. Usually they had a couple 
of pockets or pouches, which could 
hold several needles, some spools of 
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good thread, a few spare buttons, a 
thimble, and occasionally a few pieces 
of sturdy cloth for patching garments. 
Housewives came in all sizes and shapes, 
but were rarely larger than a modern pa- 
perback book, and thus could easily be 
slipped into a knapsack or even a pocket. 
Some were waterproofed or had a cover 
made from oilcloth. 

For many a soldier a housewife 
made the difference between wearing a 
neatly patched uniform or a badly tat- 
tered one. One Confederate soldier’s 
housewife, however, nearly cost him his 
life. 

In mid-1864 Confederate brigadier 
general Clement Evans, age thirty-one, 
was commanding a brigade in Jubal 
Early’s corps of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, during Early’s famous raid on 
Washington. At the Battle of Monocacy 
(July 9, 1864), where Major General Lew 
Wallace conducted a brilliant holding 


“It was easy enough to get into the Service, but d___d hard to get out.” 


Captain James W. Cartwright, 56th Massachusetts Infantry, June 14, 1865, awaiting discharge, Alexandria, Virginia. 


eee 


along the way he found a farm, where he 
hoped to get a handout. A little careful 
scouting revealed that it was occupied by 
a some Yankee soldiers. Desperate and 
hungry, Uncle said he slipped into the 
farm house and stole bit of food, before 
running quickly from the scene. It was a 
small incident, one that kept him alive 
and involved no confrontation or shoot- 
outs with the hated Yankees. 

In the years following the war, 
Uncle would tell his story at annual fam- 
ily dinners and other gatherings. For a 
long time the tale remained substantially 
unchanged. But gradually, with each 
passing year, Uncle began to embroider 
upon it. 

By the time Uncle was well advanced 
in years, the simple story of how he had 
stolen some food when the Yankees 
weren't looking had grown into a stir- 
ring saga of military prowess, which he 
recounted with great glee, telling how he 
had single-handedly routed a large com- 
pany of Federals and ridden trium- 
phantly away with a wagon-load of 
country hams from a big smokehouse. 

Finally, one of the family members 
who had often heard the tale protested, 


action with largely green troops, Evans’ 
Georgians were on the right of the Con- 


federate front, advancing against heavy 
“3 , ATR ~ aC ** ~< iy 


his clothing while others write letters home. 


“Uncle, that story sure has grown. When 
it started out, you said you just snuck in 
there and got away with a little bitty piece 
of meat.” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” the old Rebel 
said, not retreating an inch and staring 
down the doubting kinsman, “When it 
happened I was so scared I could hardly 
remember a thing. But as the years have 
gone by, my memory of it has greatly 
improved ....” 

—Contributed by Wally Avett 
Murphy, North Carolina 


Retaining the Veterans 

Both sides began the Civil War be- 
lieving that it would soon be over. As a 
result, terms of enlistment were short. 

The Confederacy initially accepted 
men for one year’s service. This created 
a problem in early 1862, since it was clear 
that the enlistments of the men who had 
joined the army in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1861 would very shortly be com- 
ing to an end. At the same time there had 
been a drop in the expected number of 
volunteers. So the Confederacy adopted 
a simple expedient—it instituted a draft, 
and extended the enlistments of men al- 


fire. Suddenly, Evans was hit twice. One 
ball went through his left arm, the other 
struck him in the side. Some of Evans’ 
men carried him to the rear in a blanket, 
and a surgeon removed the bullet from 
his side. But the ball had struck a house- 
wife that Evans had tucked into his 
jacket, and scattered pins and needles 
into his flesh; the surgeon could do noth- 
ing about these. The wound healed, more 
or less, and by September Evans was back 
in command of his brigade. 

Amazingly, although the pins and 
needles in Evans’ side might easily have 
caused his death from septicemia (i.e., 
blood poisoning), they do not seem to 
have had any permanent effect on his 
health. Nevertheless, from time to time 
until his death in 1891, by which time 
he was commander of the United Con- 
federate Veterans, one would work its 
way out of his flesh so that it could be 
extracted. 


ready in uniform for the duration of the 
war. This extension led to considerable 
grumbling in the ranks and a great deal 
of desertion. 

The Union army had a similar prob- 
lem. In fact, the men responding to 
Lincoln’s first call for troops enlisted only 
for ninety days. Quite soon longer en- 
listments were specified, initially of two 
and later of three years. Despite that, 
under certain circumstances some men 
were still able to sign up for six months, 
nine months, and one year. 

By dint of patriotic appeals and the 
awarding of bonuses to enlistees—in 
some jurisdictions a man could come 
away with several hundred dollars as a 
reward for signing up—the Union man- 
aged to keep its ranks full. But by early 
1863 it too was feeling a manpower 
pinch. This led to the introduction of a 
draft, a measure that had been enacted 
during the War of 1812, but never put 
into force. Intended primarily to encour- 
age men to enlist voluntarily, the draft, 
although unpopular, was moderately 
successful; by the end of the war hardly 
10,000 men actually entered the service 
by way of the draft, but several hundred 
thousand signed up voluntarily, in order 
to secure the enlistment bonus denied 
draftees. Nevertheless, new recruits were 
not nearly as valuable to the army as vet- 
erans. By mid-1863 the Union was fac- 
ing the prospect of losing a lot of com- 
bat-seasoned men. Troops who had 
enlisted for two years at the outbreak of 
the war were nearing the end of their 
term of service, while those who had 
enlisted for three would begin leaving the | 
ranks in the spring of 1864. Rather than 
attempt to arbitrarily extend everyone's 
enlistment, which is what the Confed- 
eracy had done, the Union chose another 
route. 

On June 25, 1863, the adjutant 
general’s office issued General Orders 
No. 191, authorizing the recruitment of 
“veteran volunteers.” Under this regula- 
tion, men aged eighteen to forty-five who 
had already completed an enlistment of 
no less than nine months could reenlist 
as veteran volunteers, for a term of “three 
years or the war” (i.e., the duration), in 
return for a number of privileges, includ- 
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ing full payment of all back pay due, re- 
tention of rank, a thirty-day furlough, 
plus a substantial cash bounty. 

Lest anyone “take the money and 
run,” the bonus was to be paid in install- 
ments. 


Upon reenlistment $27.00* 
(First Installment of 25.00 
Bounty plus Premium 2.00) 
Upon 2 months service 50.00 
Upon 6 months service 50.00 
Upon 12 months service 50.00 
Upon 18 months service 50.00 
Upon 24 months service 50.00 
Upon 30 months service 50.00 
Upon discharge 75.00 
Total 402.00 


* Plus the man’s first month’s pay, $13.00. 


That was what Uncle Sam paid re- 
enlisting veterans. In addition, they could 
claim the bonus that many states and 
towns offered, which was even higher 
than for a new recruit; New York City, for 
example, offered something like $1,100, 
some manpower-poor districts even 
more. 

So re-upping in the army could eas- 
ily bring in $1,500, not to mention thirty- 
six months’ pay, amounting to a tidy sum. 
Provided, of course, he survived long 
enough to collect it all. 


“Self Defense, Sir.” 

There is a tale that is told of both 
armies, various times, and numerous 
regiments, but that apparently had its 
origins in the very first months of the war. 
All versions of the story contain the same 
essential elements—an officer, a private, 
and a pig. 

One day a private walked non- 
chalantly into camp with a rather large, 
bulky object concealed under his coat. An 
officer espied the fellow and challenged 
him. 

“What's that you've got there under 
your coat, soldier?” 

“Why, sir, it’s a pig,” replied the 
young man. 

“Don't you know it’s against regula- 
tions to take livestock from the local 
people?” 

“Yes, sir, | known that, but I killed 
the pig in self defense.” 

“How was that?” 

“Well, I was coming down the road 
just outside of camp when I heard a loud 
noise. Looking about, I spied this pig 


charging down on me. Having no choice, 
I raised my musket and fired, killing him 
dead.” 

“Oh, I understand,” said the officer, 
“and, of course, I will have to examine 
the evidence.” Shortly after the officer 
completed his “examination of the evi- 
dence” the private went on his merry way, 
though with his burden somewhat light- 
ened by some portions of the “evidence” 
that the officer required for further in- 
vestigation. 


PROFILE 
Ethan Allen Hitchcock, Major 
General of the Occult? 

The grandson of Revolutionary War 
hero Ethan Allen, Ethan Allen Hitchcock 
(1798-1870) graduated from West Point 
in 1817. His career thereafter was not 
unusual for an officer of his era. After 
several years in garrison duty, he served 
a tour as superintendent of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy (1829-1833), then went on 
to duty in the Florida War, in which his 
skills as a diplomat proved instrumental 
in securing a negotiated settlement. Dur- 
ing the Mexican War (1846-1848), by 
which time he was a lieutenant colonel, 
he served as adjutant and inspector-gen- 
eral on Winfield Scott’s staff, proving to 
bea very effective intelligence officer, for 
which he was rewarded with brevet pro- 
motions to both colonel and brigadier 
general in 1847, and in 1851 a promo- 
tion to colonel and command of the 2nd 
Infantry. Falling ill in 1855 he secured a 
four-month leave-of-absence for restora- 
tion of his health. As this was nearing its 
conclusion, he requested an extension, 
which was refused by Secretary of War 
Jefferson Davis. Hitchcock promptly re- 
signed from the service to pursue a liter- 
ary career. 

On February 10, 1862, at the insis- 
tence of Lieutenant General Scott, Hitch- 
cock was appointed a major general of 
volunteers, only the sixth officer to re- 
ceive such a commission. Although he 
might best have been employed in help- 
ing to sort out the mess that was Union 
intelligence in the early part of the war, 
Hitchcock was instead assigned as one of 
the commissioners for the exchange of 
prisoners, although less formally he be- 
came an advisor to both President Lin- 
coln and Secretary of War Edwin M. 
Stanton. Shortly after the end of the war 
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he was assigned to help sort out the nu- 
merous claims against the government 
arising from the operation of prisoner- 
of-war camps and prisoner exchanges. In 
declining health, on October 1, 1867, he 
was mustered out of the service. Hitch- 
cock spent his last years living in the 
South, where he died on August 5, 1870. 
Today Hitchcock is hardly remem- 
bered, even by Civil War historians and 
buffs. Well, not quite hardly. For some of 
his literary output has earned him an im- 
pressive reputation in some circles. 


Ethan Allen Hitchcock 


Now it was not unusual for officers 
in the Old Army to put pen to paper. 
Most often these efforts involved military, 
legal, economic, engineering, political, or 
scientific projects, such as Henry Hal- 
leck’s Bitumen: Its Varieties, Properties, 
and Uses (1841), William J. Hardee’s Rifle 
and Light Infantry Tactics; For the Exer- 
cise and Manoeuvres of Troops When Act- 
ing as Light Infantry or Riflemen (1855), 
or Philip St. George Cooke’s Scenes and 
Adventures in the Army, or, Romance of 
Military Life (1857). Hitchcock did do 
some work in these genres—Fifty Years 
in Camp and Field and A Traveler in In- 
dian Territory—but none of it was pub- 
lished in his lifetime. 

What really interested Hitchcock 
were matters spiritual. Indeed, the occult. 
While interest in the occult was quite high 
during the mid-nineteenth century— 
even Mrs. Lincoln held séances in the 
White House—Hitchcock went far be- 
yond a mere dabbler, collecting a vast li- 
brary of works, including one titled: 


Cabala, Sive Scrinia Sacra; Myster- 
ies of State and Government, in Let- 
ters of Illustrious Persons, and Great 
Ministers of State, as Well Foreign 
as Domestick, in the Reigns of King 
Henry the Eighth, Queen Elizabeth, 
King James, and King Charles. 
Wherein Such Secrets of Empire, 
and Publick Affairs, as were then in 
Agitation, are Clearly Represented 
... To Which is Added in this Third 
ed., a Second Part, Consisting of a 
Choice Collection of Original Let- 
ters and Negotiations, Never Before 
Published. With Two Exact Tables 
to Each Part, the One of the Let- 
ters, and Other of the Most Re- 
markable Occurrences (1691). 

At first glance this may seem an or- 
dinary, if rather wordily titled, tract on 
politics, but note the phrase “Most Re- 
markable Occurrences.” The good gen- 
eral was deeply into things arcane, in par- 
ticular alchemy. 

A list of Hitchcock’s writings, which 
ranged from short pamphlets to massive, 
multi-volume efforts, will serve to illus- 
trate this. 

De obfuscationibus (1845). 

The Doctrines of Spinoza and 
Swedenborg Identified: So far as 
they Claim a Scientific Ground 
(1846). 

Remarks Upon Alchemy and 
the Alchemists, Indicating a 
Method of Discovering the True 
Nature of Hermetic Philosophy; 
and Showing that the Search After 
the Philosopher’s Stone had not for 
its Object the Discovery of an Agent 
for the Transmutation of Metals. 
Being also an Attempt to Rescue 
from Undeserved Opprobrium the 
Reputation of a Class of Extraor- 
dinary Thinkers in Past Ages 
(1857). 

Swedenborg, A Hermetic Phi- 
losopher (1858). 

Christ the Spirit: Being an At- 
tempt to State the Primitive View 
of Christianity (1861-1864), in 
two volumes. 

The Story of the Red Book of 
Appin: A Fairy Tale of the Middle 
Ages (1863). 

Spenser’s Poem, Entitled “Colin 
Clouts Come Home Againe,” Ex- 
plained; With Remarks Upon the 
Amoretti Sonnets, and Also Upon 


a Few of the Minor Poems of Other 

Early English Poets (1865), 

Notes on the Vita Nuova and 
Minor Poems of Dante: Together 
with The New Life, and Many of 
the Poems (1866). 

On the Meaning of Isaiah VII, 
14 (1867). 

Remarks on the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare; With the Sonnets. 
Showing that They Belong to the 
Hermetic Class of Writings, and 
Explaining their General Meaning 
and Purpose (1867). 

Hitchcock’s “philosophy” presup- 
posed that the alchemists of old were not 
actually tying to transmute base metals 
to gold or create the “Philosopher’s Stone” 
to gain immortality, but were actually 
pursuing some secret knowledge that 
would totally enlighten the world once 
revealed. As with many of his ilk, Hitch- 
cock, by creative interpretation, managed 
to find support for his belief system in 
some traditional Christian writings and 
thinking, as well as in the work of some 
otherwise quite rational thinkers, such as 
Baruch Spinoza (1632-1677), the famed 
Dutch Jewish philosopher, and Emanuel 
Swedenborg (1688-1772), a Swedish re- 
ligious reformer, philosopher, scientist, 
and mathematician. 

Among occultists Hitchcock is con- 
sidered one of the “Masters of the August 
Fraternities of Initiation.” Various 
pseudo-scientific, “mysterious wisdom of 
the ancients” cults, such as the Rosi- 
crucians, lay claim to Hitchcock. This 
keeps many of his otherwise eminently 
forgettable works in print. Fortunately, 
what Brigadier General George Washing- 
ton Cullum, the famed nineteenth cen- 
tury biographer of West Point alumni, 
termed Hitchcock’s “peculiar philosophi- 
cal investigations” do not seem to have 
interfered in his performance of his mili- 
tary duties. 


ALAS FOR ROMANCE: 
Stories about the Civil 
War that Aren’t True 
“Sharpshooter” Derives from 
the Sharps Rifle 

The notion that the term for an ex- 
pert marksman, “sharpshooter,” is derived 
from the famed “Sharps Rifle,” is wide- 
spread. Indeed, it is sometimes found in 
otherwise quite (continued on page__ ) 


DO YOU KNOW? 


1, Where can you find the following museums? 


Gray and Blue Naval Museum ___ 

Confederate Museum ___ 

National Museum of Civil War Medicine ___ 

Valentine Museum ___ 

Daughters of Union Veterans Museum ___ 

National Civil War Museum ___ 

Casement Museum ___ 

National Prisoner of War Museum ___ 

U.S. Cavalry Museum ___ 

Choose from the following: 

e. New Orleans, LA 

f. Andersonville, GA 

g. Springfield, IL 

h. Richmond, VA 

i. Harrisburg, PA 

. Warships from this European nation visited 
American ports in the fall of 1863, 
remaining for seven months. 

. Who was Norman Wiard and what did he do? 

. This former Union corps commander was 
in charge of the Department of the 
Susquehanna during the Gettysburg 
Campaign. 

. This man was the last surviving 
Confederate general officer. 

. These two men were the only Union general 
officers captured at Gettysburg. 


TEASER What Civil War record did John 
O’Connor claim to hold? 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are on 
page 42. If you know the answer to the 
teaser question, send it to: 

NORTH & SOUTH 

33756 Black Mountain Road 

Tollhouse, CA 93667 
The author of the correct answer drawn 
from the North & South hat will win a free 
book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! The teaser 
question in Volume 7, #3 was, “The only 
confirmed use of lances in a Civil War 
battle took place during this engagement.” 
The correct answer was the Battle of 
Valverde, New Mexico, in which compa- 
nies B and G of the 5th Texas Cavalry 
charged company A, 2nd Colorado Infan- 
try, who were drawn up ina hollow square. 
The winning name picked from the North 
& South hat was that of Sam B. Ricks of 
Richardson, Texas, who receives a copy of 
Ambrose Bierce’s Tales of Soldiers and Ci- 
vilians. A large number of respondents 
named Hanover Court House as a battle 
where lances were used (by “Rush’s Lanc- 
ers,” the 6th Pennsylvania Cavalry). We 
have been unable to substantiate this, but 
would like to hear from any reader who 
believes they can do so. 


a. Fort Monroe, VA 
b. Vicksburg, MS 
c. Fort Riley, KS 
d. Frederick, MD 
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B. FRANKLIN COOLING 


The Campaign That Could Have 
Changed the War—And Did 


Jubal Early’s 1864 Raid on. Washington,.D.C.. : 
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This drawing by W.E. Ruggles depicts President Lincoln 
and his wife observing the Battle of Fort Stevens on July 
12, 1864. Lincoln made no bones about mounting the 
battle-engulfed parapet, but in fact he was accompanied 
only by Major General Horatio Wright and Surgeon E.W. 
Crawford of the 102nd Pennsylvania. 
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Ruggles Collection, University library, 


ANTIETAM, GETTYSBURG, SHILOH—PER- 
HAPS EVEN VICKSBURG—RENDERED IR- 
RELEVANT, HOW UNTHINKABLE! Yet, that 
is precisely what could have happened 
had Confederate general Jubal Early cap- 
tured Washington, one hundred and 
forty years ago. Had Ole Jube not merely 
won the Battle of Monocacy on July 9, 
1864, but gone on to victory two days 
later at Fort Stevens, he could have taken 
Washington, captured or even killed 
President Abraham Lincoln, dispersed 
the federal government, and decidedly 
affected the fall national elections and 
hence the nation’s survival. If Early and 
his ramshackle army had occupied Wash- 
ington (symbol, sword, and shield of the 
Union), however briefly, he might have 
changed the course of the war, hence the 
history and future of the United States 
and the continent of North America. The 
scenario was not implausible, right down 
to the late afternoon of July 12, 1864, 
when Early stood toe to toe with Lincoln 
as the president watched the fighting 
from the parapet at Fort Stevens. 

Early came within a hairsbreadth of 
accomplishing what Lee, Jackson, and all 
the other pantheon of Confederate gen- 
erals never came close to doing. As it was, 
even his unsuccessful effort, highlighted 
by bacchanalia, two crisp battles, and 
apocryphal tales of derring-do, signifi- 
cantly shaped the war’s final direction. 
Early’s failure to capture Washington may 
have been the war’s decisive event. And, 
ironically, it took place without the pres- 
ence of superstars Robert E. Lee and 
Ulysses S. Grant.! 

Numerous reports, chronicles, and 
reminiscences have recounted the story 
of Early’s famous raid on Washington, In 
asense, the full chronicle began with Lee’s 
dispatch of the Second Corps, retitled by 
Early “the Army of the Valley District,” 
to save the important logistical center at 
Lynchburg from the clutches of the vil- 
lainous David Hunter in June. It ended 
with the last lurch of that army at Cedar 
Creek in October. Still, it was the sum- 
mer and early fall that should most in- 
terest us. During that time, Early’s well- 
planned and executed move down the 
Shenandoah Valley, the cross-over into 
Maryland (virtually unnoticed by Federal 
high authority), and the fabled march to 
the very gates of the capital in heat and 
dust had portentous significance for the 
course of the conflict. 


If the Union high command found 
itself caught napping by the audacity of 
Lee’s plan, as well as by Early’s execution, 
and its response proved a nip-and-tuck 
race with that devil Jube as to who would 
reach the capital first, then its recovery 
and pursuit following the Fort Stevens 
episode confirmed that McClellanite 
sluggishness had not been banished from 
the hearts and minds of eastern gener- 
als. There remained that awe of Lee’s le- 
gions and a reluctance to go for the jugu- 
lar even as late as Early’s raid. Yet the 
Confederates proved equally remiss in 
focus and purpose. A time-delaying 
Fourth of July feast at Martinsburg and 
Harper’s Ferry, compliments of evacuat- 
ing Yankees, diverted the men in the ranks 
and stunted Early’s pace, as did his sub- 
sequent pause to capture those scram- 
bling Federals when they took refuge on 
Maryland Heights. The surge in the 
“might-have-been” game went further 
when on July 9 a bloody, unsung, yet piv- 
otal battle took place at the Monocacy 
River just south of Frederick. Local wit- 
ness and later judge Glenn Worthington 
scored a direct hit with his classic 
account of that battle—Fighting 
For Time or the Battle that 
Saved Washington and May- 
hap the Union. Here truly 
began the footrace for the 
capital. Battle-weary forma- 


President Abraham Lincoln 
(left) and General Jubal Early. 
Below: The prisoner of war 
camp at Point Lookout, 
Maryland. 
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tions facing a daunting hot and dusty 
forty-mile march challenged the leader- 
ship of Stonewall’s old foot cavalry. 

This overlooked Battle of Monocacy 
has obscured a variety of questionable 
decisions on the part of the Confederate 
high command that directly affected 
Early’s overall success. While the expedi- 
tionary commander was responsible for 
implementing official dictums, the buck 
nevertheless stopped at the desk of Con- 
federate president Jefferson Davis. Along 
the way a purely military operation 
gained ancillary tasks including, perhaps, 
a clandestine mission to kidnap the U.S. 
president, as well as wrecking rail and tele- 
graph lines near Baltimore and freeing 
Confederate prisoners of war at Point 
Lookout, one hundred miles distant 
where the Potomac emptied into Chesa- 
peake Bay. All of this was far too much to 
accomplish with limited resources in the 
dead heat of summer, and on a tight 
schedule. Surely Confederate leaders let 
hope become their method.’ 

Early’s campaign had its origins in 
Lee’s headquarters tent on June 12, 1864. 
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The recent victory over the Army of the 
Potomac at Cold Harbor screened other 
dangers for the Confederate commander. 
Grant had shown a disturbing proclivity 
to sideslip Lee’s roadblocks in his relent- 
less drive on Richmond. Out West, Will- 
iam T. Sherman’s army similarly moved 
relentlessly on Atlanta, while Lee’s gra- 
nary in the Shenandoah Valley lay at the 
mercy of “Back Dave” Hunter, zealot, 
scoundrel, and practitioner of total war. 
In Baltimore Lincoln had been renomi- 
nated for a second term on something 
styled a Union ticket of Republicans and 
War Democrats. Lee and Davis needed 
some breakthrough victory, some rever- 
sal of the tide. The most pressing prob- 
lem of the moment seemed to be Hunter, 
especially when the Union cavalry of 
Philip H. Sheridan attempted to help him 
operate on Lee’s supply line to Lynchburg 
before being beaten back at Trevillian 
Station near Charlottesville. Lee later told 
Secretary of War James A. Seddon that 
he thought at the time that the Shenan- 
doah could be effectively freed from the 
enemy, “and it was hoped that by threat- 
ening Washington and Baltimore Genl 
Grant would be compelled either to 
weaken himself so much for their pro- 
tection as to afford us an opportunity to 
attack him, or that he might be induced 
to attack us.” 

So recently promoted corps com- 
mander Jubal Early began the first phase 
of operations by moving to punish 
Hunter for depredations in the Shenan- 
Below: Rebels destroying the 


Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Harper's 
Weekly, July 30, 1864. 
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doah (including destruction of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute and Governor 
John Letcher’s home) and eliminate the 
threat to Lynchburg. Moving by highway 
and railroad from the tidewater on June 
13, he accomplished this task within the 
week, sending Hunter’s numerically su- 
perior force reeling west into the 
Alleghenies, and freeing Early and his le- 
gions for Lee’s more energetic mission of 
going north to do something about 
Washington. Meanwhile, Grant made a 
surprise move of his own, slipping across 
the James River to Lee’s dismay, and was 
barely stopped from capturing Peters- 
burg, astride the railroad lines to the 
Carolinas. Time was critical for the Con- 
federates by mid-month. But the Union 
high command had no inkling that the 
Second Corps had departed the Rich- 
mond defenses. This intelligence break- 
down would have great consequence.’ 
Augmented by John C. Breckin- 
ridge’s regional defense contingents, 
Early opened the second phase of his 
campaign by writing Lee from Staunton 
on June 28 that he had decided not to 
follow Hunter, but rather “to turn down 
the valley and proceed according to your 
instructions to threaten Washington and 
if I find an opportunity—to take it.” He 
had resupplied and reorganized his force 
into a tight formation. Initially com- 
manding between 15,000 and 18,000 
men when operating against Hunter, he 
left a regional protection force yet still 
counted 12-15,000 troops for the move 
into Maryland. Early would dispatch “a 
portion of the cavalry” to destroy the 
bridges on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 


road, while his main body disposed of the 
enemy at Winchester and captured 
Harper’s Ferry. He would then “camp 
over at that point” if he found “no great 
obstacle in the way,” his pressure posing 
a continuing threat to the federal capital. 
He knew too that once in Maryland, he 
should dispatch a select body of cavalry 
to cut the railroads between Washington 
and the north, while the army moved on 
the city. Moreover, Early also realized that 
he was to make “an effort to release our 
prisoners at Point Lookout.” How many 
of these missions could be accomplished 
depended on circumstances, he noted, 
“but no effort of mine shall be spared to 
accomplish all,” and he hoped “at least to 
obtain relief for you from the pressure 
brought against you.” There was no ten- 
tativeness to Early’s words. 

By July 7 Early wrote Lee that he had 
accomplished everything up to dispos- 
ing of the Harper’s Ferry garrison, but 
did not mention having fallen behind 
schedule. Rather, he averred, “I think 
there is no suspicion of a move against 
Washington,’ as it “is thought to be a raid 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and 
to get horses.” He rejoiced at having cap- 
tured so many provisions and other 
stores, but regretted not being able to use 
or dispose of all the forage. Then, he 
made the cryptic statement that this “will 
materially aid the project” mentioned in 
Lee’s note of July 3 just received. Whether 
or not that “project” was the Point Look- 
out raid, or some supposed attempt by 
Confederate operators to dispose of Lin- 
coln, remains shrouded in mystery. In any 
event, Early had his army moving the 
next day to Frederick via familiar routes 
through Sharpsburg, Boonsboro, and 
Middletown, while liberally supplying 
itself from civilian larders. Early deter- 
mined that northerners should feel the 
same pain of war as had residents of Vir- 
ginia. Unexpectedly, this part of his trek 
became more contested than his trium- 
phal passage down the Valley.* 

For one thing, Early now encoun- 
tered opponents willing to do battle. 
Leading this opposition was a battle-tried 
veteran of Fort Donelson and Shiloh, 
Indiana political general Lew Wallace, 
blamed by some for Grant’s near-defeat 
at the latter engagement. Wallace subse- 
quently had proven an able administra- 
tor at Cincinnati and Baltimore. More 
importantly, his presence on the banks 
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of the Monocacy had been prompted by 
B&O president John Garrett’s concern 
for his railroad span over the stream. 
The Baltimore tycoon pressed Wallace 
go to Frederick and protect his bridge. 
Gathering an assortment of departmen- 
tal troops plus James B. Rickett’s Third 
Division of the VI Corps, Wallace and 
perhaps 7,000 men disputed Early’s pas- 
sage. Starting beyond the Catoctin range 
west of Frederick, Wallace’s cavalry skir- 
mished with Early’s advance guard all 
the way back through that city and then 
to the Monocacy crossings. Early and his 
generals, in turn, continued to think 
such opposition came merely from 
home guard militia, until events of July 
9 abruptly brought reality home to 
them. Perhaps easy foraging had soft- 
ened the Confederates, while tribute 
paid by burghers at Hagerstown and 
Frederick netted $220,000 in hard cash 
for the raiders.? 

Early’s plan upon leaving Frederick 
was simple. Robert E. Rodes’ division 
would feint eastward on the National 
Pike toward the Jug Bridge across the 
Monocacy (a position held by Erastus B. 
Tyler with Baltimore City garrison units 
plus Ohio “one hundred day” contin- 
gents). Meanwhile, the divisions of 
Stephen Ramseur and John B. Gordon 
(under Breckinridge’s supervision) 
would march directly south on the main 
thoroughfare to Washington, crossing 
the river at Frederick or Monocacy Junc- 
tion (where the B&O also bridged the 
flood). Wallace’s defense was equally 
simple—guard all the approaches from 
Frederick across the river. But he had too 
few men and artillery to accomplish such 
a task properly. The Hoosier warrior re- 
ally saw his mission as a holding action— 
to define the precise threat posed by the 
enemy and then use telegraph and rail 
communication through Baltimore to 
alert Washington. Early soon discovered 
that veterans, not militia, blocked his 
path southward and that cavalry alone 
could not disperse the bridge defenders. 
Wallace also realized that his situation 
was critical, as anticipated reserves failed 
to materialize and both sides locked into 
a slugfest not quite anticipated or wel- 
come for a hot July afternoon in upper 
Maryland. 

The action almost got out hand 
when Early’s cavalry under John Mc- 
Causland crossed a farm ford to outflank 


Wallace—but they were smacked by 
Rickett’s infantrymen, nicely positioned 
behind fences separating corn and wheat 
fields. Part of the problem was that Early 
had responded to Lee’s orders for the 
Point Lookout raid by sending off some 
of his best horsemen—Maryland contin- 
gents led by local scion Colonel Bradley 
T. Johnson who knew the neighborhood 
and how to circumvent obstacles like 
Wallace’s roadblock. Their absence hurt, 
as a nonplused Early responded to 
McCausland’s rout by sending Gordon’s 
infantry forward under heavy artillery 
covering fire. Gordon and Ricketts 
pounded one another all afternoon until 
Confederate pressure finally cracked the 
Union defense. Two Vermonters garnered 
Medals of Honor in the bitter fight. But 
in the end Wallace burned the wooden 
highway bridge, and withdrew by evening 
to the Baltimore road, losing more men 
in a disorderly retreat than in the battle 
itself. The cost had been high—at least 
eight hundred killed and wounded, an- 
other thousand or more captured. But he 
had purchased time for the gov- 
ernment in Washington, so 
badly bloodied Gordon that 
his division was hors d’ com- 
bat for the rest of the Wash- 
ington campaign, and un- 


General Lew Wallace (left) 
and Colonel Bradley T. 
Johnson . 


Below: E.F. Mullen’s sketch 
of the Union skirmish line at 
Fort Stevens, July 11-12, 1864. 
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covered the true intent of the raiders— 
to threaten or capture a very exposed 
northern capital. 

In Gordon’s words, while the victory 
had been won “at a fearful cost,” it was 
complete, and “the way to Washington 
was opened for General Early’s march.” 
Old Jube, however, knew that the Lincoln 
government now recognized its immi- 
nent peril. The element of secrecy had 
been lost. And the hour was late, passage 
of the stream had to be found for the 
army’s nine-mile-long supply and booty 
train, and everyone was too tired that 
night to do much about the open road to 
Washington. Perhaps seven hundred 
Confederate casualties needed attention. 
A small cavalry fight farther down the 
pike at Urbana showed Federal cavalry 
still contesting the area. A renewed march 
would have to wait until morning. Be- 
grudgingly, perhaps, Grant would write 
years later, “General Wallace contributed 
on this occasion, by the defeat of the 
troops under him a greater benefit to the 
cause than often falls to the lot of a com- 
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mander of an equal force to render by 
means of a victory.” Wallace himself paid 
tribute to his Monocacy dead when he 
recorded, “these men died to save the 
National Capital, and they did save it.” Yet, 
at that moment on the evening of July 9, 
nobody knew this to be fact. What they 
knew was that there was something more 
than cavalry raiders coming down the 
pike—toward Washington. Speed was of 
the essence for both sides.® 

Washington stood near panic upon 
receiving the news of Wallace’s defeat. 
Lincoln wondered about Grant’s slow- 
ness to respond to the danger and his 
unwillingness to come north to take per- 
sonal charge of the city’s defense. But 
Grant (through the army’s chief of staff, 
Henry Halleck) expressed confidence 
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that the rest of the VI Corps plus newly 
arriving XIX Corps contingents from 
New Orleans would be more than 
enough to defeat what he was convinced 
was a mere raid by cavalry and partisans. 
The breakdown in intelligence, unclear 
reports from subordinates at Martins- 
burg and Harper’s Ferry, the Monocacy 
defeat (unrecognized for what it was—a 
twenty-four-hour reprieve), and frustra- 
tion with continued stalemate before 
Richmond-Petersburg sapped Grant's 
patience. Yet both he and Lincoln re- 
mained outwardly trusting and confident 
as the drama reached the northwest sub- 
urbs of Washington, shortly after noon 
on Monday, July 11. Arriving ahead of his 
sweating troops, Early and a small ad- 
vance guard scanned the Union defense 
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line looking for weak spots. The prob- 
lem now was an army strung out along 
the dusty roadsides for miles, suffering 
parched throats, heat stroke, and general 
physical breakdown. Early had won the 
race to the capital. Could he exploit it? 
Despite pleading, promising, coaxing, 
and threatening the men all the previous 
day as they marched in from the 
Monocacy through Hyattstown, Clarks- 
burg, and Gaithersburg, Early simply 
could not get enough men to make that 
last almost superhuman effort needed to 
take the city. A day of scorching tempera- 
tures, the lung-clogging dust clouds, 
battle fatigue, and the long trek from 
Richmond through Lynchburg and then 
down the Shenandoah—those factors 
stymied Ole Jube’s hopes, dreams, and 
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plans. And there was little he could do 
about it. 

By noon, the thermometer soared to 
the mid-nineties. McCausland sent word 
that the defenses were strongest on the 
main Rockville to Georgetown pike, so 
Early diverted his column eastward to 
the Seventh Street road axis into the city, 
thus losing more precious time. The dust 
cloud rising above the marchers alerted 
Federal signalmen to the enemy’s route. 
Eventually Early and his point men from 
the 62nd Virginia Mounted Infantry 
cantered forward on the Seventh Street 
road, past prosperous suburban proper- 
ties of Washington government civilians, 
to a work known as Fort Stevens. They 
sensed that only a light skirmish line 
screened what appeared to be margin- 
ally defended earthworks. All the robust 
fortifications, heavy cannon, and inter- 
nal supporting infrastructure for the 
largest and most sophisticated defense 
system in North America, and perhaps 
the world, at that time, might be for 
naught, since the Federals did not seem 
to have sufficient manpower to cover the 
thirty-seven miles of lines circumvent- 
ing the city. Grant had seen to that 
months earlier when he stripped highly 
proficient heavy artillery units and other 
“white glove” garrison troops from the 
defenses of Washington to replenish the 
ranks decimated at the Wilderness, 
Spotsylvania, North Anna, and—more 
recently—Cold Harbor and Petersburg. 
Now it seemed that only militiamen, ci- 
vilian clerks, and hospital convalescents 
had joined whatever training contin- 
gents and remounting cavalrymen might 
be in the city at the time. Or so local spies 
and other informants intimated to Early. 
Reinforcements were on their way by 
water, but there was still a chance to take 
the city. Even as Early watched through 
his binoculars, faded blue uniforms 
seemed to fill in the intervals along the 
enemy line. Disgustedly (one can imag- 
ine his profanity) Old Jube rushed back 
to the grounds of old Francis Preston 
Blair’s country mansion, “Silver Spring,” 
where elements of his tuckered-out army 
just then were seeking shelter and re- 
freshment. Unable to arouse sufficient 
numbers for a headlong attack, he de- 
termined that skirmishing alone would 
have to keep the Yankees busy until suf- 
ficient forces had closed up. But by mid- 
afternoon the opportunity to take Wash- 


ington had probably been lost—and one 
suspects that Early knew it at the time.” 
Rumors of rapacious Rebels about 
to sack the capital had inflamed the situ- 
ation, as refugees from upcountry 
trooped into town with their accompa- 
nying personal possessions and livestock. 
Disloyal elements in the city spread word 
that Lee in person commanded the in- 
vaders. Nay-sayers like Secretary of the 
Navy Gideon Welles and sometime State 
Department adviser and lesser Polish 
nobleman, Count Adam Gurowski, 
trumpeted the imbecility and dithering 
of official Washington in their private 
journals. In town, there seemed to be 
more general officers without commands 
than there were foot soldiers. Major Gen- 
eral Christopher Columbus Augur had 
overall charge of the defense, while Chief 
of Staff Henry Halleck offered well-in- 
tentioned guidance that simply added 
more to the confusion. Not only was the 
city “at last waking up from the apathy 
which is become the fashion,” remem- 
bered D.C. provost marshal William 
Doster, but Grant’s reinforcements, un- 
der the capable direction of Ma- 
jor General Horatio Wright, 
now promised relief. Misdi- 
rected at first by Halleck, 
since early intelligence re- 


Major General Christopher 
Columbus Augur (left) and e 
Major General Horatio ’ 
Wright. 

Below: Convalescents were 


rushed from Washington 
hospitals to the front line. 
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ports had the Rebels coming into Wash- 
ington via the Georgetown Pike, the new 
arrivals were eventually rerouted out the 
Seventh Street road, to the vicinity of the 
Military Asylum (Soldiers’ Home), where 
the commander-in-chief and his family 
had been spending the summer at the 
presidential cottage until pressed to 
evacuate the night before by an anxious 
Secretary of War Edwin Stanton. They 
had gone downtown to the White House 
for the night, but a presidential party re- 
turned to the front Monday afternoon in 
time to catch the first wave of Early’s pres- 
ence. There was a moment when, if Early 
had broken through the initial defenses, 
he might even have bagged Lincoln, his 
wife, and other dignitaries. Timing had 
been that close on July 11. 

The president’s summer residence 
had been too close to the threatened de- 
fense line at nearby Fort Totten in the 
days prior to Early’s scare. Its isolation in 
the country made it susceptible to clan- 
destine mischief by southern spies and 
kidnappers. Maryland Confederate colo- 
nel Bradley Johnson had hatched a plan 
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the previous winter to take the president, 
and only a quirk of fate and Lee’s orders 
about Point Lookout had carried him 
away from such opportunity. On Sunday 
Stanton had urged an irritated president 
to go back downtown out of the invader’s 
path. But on Monday the ever-curious 
war leader left his office and decided to 
venture out to Fort Stevens to see what 
was transpiring. Frankly, he wanted to be 
there when his boys destroyed the raid- 
ers. He had already made it known to 
Grant that somebody needed to do this, 
and he hoped to see it accomplished with 
dispatch. Riding ahead of his cavalry es- 
cort, Lincoln and his party might well 
have been greeted by yelping, victorious 
Rebels upon their arrival at Fort Stevens. 
Instead, they watched some rather brisk 
skirmishing and visited the fort’s hospi- 
tal, causing Mrs. Lincoln to swoon and 
her disgruntled husband to chide her 
about never making a good soldier since 
she could not stand the sight of blood. 
As more soldiers rushed to the lines fol- 
lowing the arrival of Wright’s veterans, 
Lincoln rode about the premises of Fort 
Stevens, drawing stares and cheers from 
Union ranks and possibly stray fire from 
the enemy. By nightfall, upward of 20,000 
defenders girded the city. Nobody could 
be quite sure as yet, however, that Wash- 
ington had been saved.® 


Below: “Silver Spring,” Francis Preston 
Blair's country mansion. Montgomery 
Blair's “Falkland” mansion next door was 
burned to the ground. 


That night Early and his generals 
consulted at the Blair mansion, fortified 
by some rich naval rum they found in the 
cellar. Their troops lounged across the 
Silver Spring farm and nearby country- 
side, many spending their time searching 
for water or liquor rather than worrying 
about any impending battle. Their com- 
manding general decided to see what the 
Federal works looked like at sunrise be- 
fore ordering an assault. Early still in- 
tended to capture the city if possible. But, 
as he wrote later, “to have rushed my men 
blindly against the fortifications, without 
understanding the state of things, would 
have been worse than folly.” After three 
years of fighting Early knew what awaited 
open attack on prepared defenses. In his 
after-action report, he told Lee that “the 
loss of my force would have had such a 
depressing effect upon the country, and 
would so encourage the enemy as to 
amount to a very serious, if not fatal, di- 
saster to our cause.” ? 

The inviting Blair house, with its syl- 
van grounds and nicely appointed garden 
housing the “silver spring” fountain, was 
an attraction simply too alluring for Early 
and his generals. The overnight hours 
slipped away (even as Federals themselves 


expected a night attack), punctuated only | 


by random picket fire, occasional shriek- 
ing shells from the forts searching out 
Early’s bivouacs and wagon train, and the 
usual sounds of summer night creatures. 
Reconnaissance at first light showed that 
the Federals had filled the gaps in their 


firing line—not with a scratch force, but 
with veterans. Where Gordon had 
claimed the day before to have ridden 
onto unmanned fortifications, the ram- 
parts now bristled with muskets and can- 
non. Frontal assault no longer made 
sense, and any flank movement was im- 
possible. Early’s forty field guns could not 
match fortress artillery, or so he thought. 
Frankly, Early and his generals lost their 
nerve, or at least the stomach for finish- 
ing the job. They worried that loss of the 
army in a failed attack would seriously 
cripple Lee at Petersburg. Intelligence had 
Hunter returning from his self-imposed 
West Virginia detour, thus closing the 
escape route via Frederick and Harper’s 
Ferry. Johnson’s cavalry raid to Baltimore 
had caused havoc, pulling down tele- 
graph wires and disrupting railroad traf- 
fic. But the easy-riding Johnson and his 
column had gotten no farther than 
Beltsville, closer to Silver Spring than 
Point Lookout and nowhere close to fin- 


| ishing their mission. Better to call them 


in, carry on active skirmishing, and await 
the coolness of evening for withdrawal 


to upriver fords and Virginia. That was 


Early’s command decision sometime on 


| the morning of July 12. 


Meanwhile, Lincoln had gone back 
down to the White House on Monday 
evening “in very good feather,” accord- 
ing to his private secretary John Hay. Hay 
wired Grant that the president did not 
seem concerned in the least with 
Washington’s safety, only “whether we 
can bag or destroy this force in our front.” 
But, aside from Lincoln, Federal military 
leaders in the city saw no need to “bag or 
destroy” the enemy, and in any case the 
overestimated Rebel strength of 20- 
30,000 men was more than Washington’s 
defenders cared to tackle in pitched 
battle. Their escape seemed thus assured 
via available fords and ferries. Pursuit to 
cut them off would be futile, said Assis- 
tant Secretary of War Charles Dana in the 
War Department’s own communique to 
Grant. As always, there seemed to be 
major communication difficulties be- 


| tween the White House and War Depart- 


ment. Out at Fort Stevens and along the 
northern defense line, watchful waiting 
seemed to suit the soldiers’ needs as much 
as that of their generals.'° 

The skirmishing turned more seri- 
ous by afternoon, provoking confronta- 
tion when Lincoln and his official party 
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returned, expecting to see destruction of 
the invaders. In fact, Lincoln made no 
bones about mounting the battle-en- 
gulfed parapet, walking about in a stove- 
pipe hat, accompanied only by Wright 
and Surgeon E.W. Crawford from the 
102nd Pennsylvania. Confederate sharp- 
shooters from Rodes’ North Carolinians 
had crept close to the works, and began 
peppering the clump of observers who 
provided such inviting targets. Wright re- 
peatedly enjoined his charge to leave the 
dangerous position, since he could not 
guarantee the president’s safety. Others 
yelled at the “damned fool” to get down, 
and finally Crawford caught a bullet in 
the leg. Lincoln reluctantly sought the 
protection of the earthen embankment. 
The incident marked the only occasion 
when an American president participated 
in battle while in office. Noticeably un- 
moved, Old Abe almost sheepishly signed 
a direct order allowing the fort’s cannon- 
eers to bombard the private structures 
providing sanctuary for the marksmen. 
Then he sat down in the shade, his back 
against the parapet toward the enemy. 
Everyone realized that Lincoln was not 
about to leave the scene and that the 
course of events might be changed by 
some stray bullet. Wright and his com- 
manders decided to send a sortie from the 
fort to push all Confederates back out of 
range. 

Wright selected Colonel Daniel 
Bidwell’s brigade, supported by those of 
Frank Wheaton and Oliver Edwards, to 
do the job. As they moved out on the flat 
plain before the fort, Confederate lead- 
ers reinforced their skirmish line and a 
crisp firefight developed. As one survivor 
claimed a generation later, he knew not 
of “any harder fighting or heavier losses 
in proportion to numbers engaged” than 
at Fort Stevens, and “none was of more 
importance though scarcely known in 
history.” From about five in the evening 
until ten o'clock, the two sides banged 
away at one another in stand-up confron- 
tation. Sharpshooters and skirmishers, 
milling around at the intersection of the 
Seventh Street and Piney Branch road- 
ways, provided inviting targets for Union 
heavy artillery. In turn, Rodes’ field guns 
blasted Bidwell’s advancing ranks as the 
fighting moved across the environs of 
today’s Walter Reed Army Medical Cen- 
ter. Attack was followed by repulse three 
separate times, claimed participants, but 


in the end Bidwell held the field as Early 
commenced his long retreat. The cost had 
been high—250 to 375 killed and 
wounded in a brigade that numbered one 
thousand going in. Perhaps two hundred 
Confederates added to the total. A silvery 
moon illuminated the smoldering fields 
and burning houses as Federal parties 
collected the fallen, eventually interring 
Union dead in what became the Battle- 
ground National Cemetery. A small num- 
ber of Confederates were buried at the 
Grave Episcopal Churchyard farther out 
on the Seventh Street road. 

Early had won the race to the capi- 
tal, but lost his opportunity to take Wash- 
ington and bag Lincoln. Unbowed, his 
rag-tag men rummaged the neighbor- 
hood. Breckinridge and Early saved “Sil- 
ver Spring” from the torch, but could not 
deny their soldiers’ thirst for revenge. So 
Attorney General Montgomery Blair’s 
“Falkland” mansion next door was 
burned to the ground. That night and all 
the next day the dusty Confederates 
headed back out through Rockville 
to Poolesville and on to White’s 
Ferry, mostly unmolested. By 


Montgomery Blair (left) and 
Major General John C. 
Breckinridge. 


Below: Company F, 3rd 
Massachusetts Heavy 
Artillery, at Fort Stevens, 
August 1865. Lincoln is said 
to have stood on the parapet 
behind the tree at center in this 
photograph. 
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July 14 they had escaped back across the 
Potomac, having failed in their ultimate 
objective (unless one takes into account 
Early’s boast at having scared Lincoln), 
but coming away with at least two thou- 
sand head of cattle, one thousand horses, 
thousands in tribute currency, plus Mon- 
ocacy prisoners and other booty. The 
foray had disrupted communications 
between Washington and the Army of the 
Potomac, as well as the capital and the 
rest of the north. The Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad had been damaged badly once 
again, although Garrett’s Monocacy 
bridge had not been destroyed, Early’s 
people having insufficient means to ac- 
complish that task. As a raid, it equaled 
anything Confederate commanders ac- 
complished elsewhere. And the campaign 
did not end with the return to Virginia. 

Wright's lackluster and dilatory pur- 
suit permitted Early’s raiders to recuper- 
ate for several more days near Leesburg— 
still too close to Washington to suit 
Lincoln. Wright moved in leisurely fash- 
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ion twenty-four hours behind Early, 
claimed his 10,500 men were inadequate, 
and stopped at the water’s edge when he 
finally caught up with his quarry at 
White’s Ferry. The men in the ranks 
thought they had done rather well sav- 
ing Mr. Lincoln’s city, and (excepting se- 
cessionists) residents agreed. Of course, 
those like Montgomery Blair, who suf- 
fered property losses at the “battle” of 
Fort Stevens, railed about “poltroons and 
cowards” running the War Department, 
military incompetence and culpability 
for the scare, and Lincoln himself ex- 
pressed displeasure at the raiders’ escape. 
Learning of Wright's predicament, he 
snapped to personal secretary Hay that 
the general “thinks the enemy are all 
across the Potomac but that he has halted 
and sent out an infantry reconnaissance, 
for fear he might come across the rebels 
& catch some of them.” Little wonder that 
Early could report to Lee on July 14, “an 
immense amount of damage has been 
done the enemy.” Still, he admitted, not 
only that a portion of his cavalry had 
“proved wholly inefficient,” but that 
“Washington can never be taken by our 
troops unless surprised when without a 
force to defend it.” Nevertheless, Lee 
could tell his secretary of war five days 
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later “that so far as the movement was 
intended to relieve our territory in that 
section of the enemy, it has up to the 
present time been successful.” Instead of 
ordering Early and his men back to Pe- 
tersburg, he directed them to remain in 
the lower valley. The perceptive Lee knew 
that as long as a threat to Washington re- 
mained real, Union troops would con- 
tinue to be denied his opponent, Grant. 
So there would be a third phase to Ole 
Jube’s game.!! 

The Confederates were barely across 
the Potomac before the recriminations 
began in Washington and political fall- 
out built from the raid. Frustration was 
universal as Stanton, Halleck, and Grant 
came in for serious criticism over their 
handling of the affair. Gideon Welles 
called the raid “our national humiliation,” 
while the New York Herald spoke of “the 
great noodles who mismanage our mili- 
tary and all other matters in Washington.” 
Other newspapers like the New York 
Times and Chicago Tribune caustically 
referenced Early’s caper as the “annual 
scare,’ equivalent to yearly school exami- 
nations and equestrian shows. The Rich- 
mond Examiner was possibly more on 
mark, commenting how “Early is stump- 
ing the States of Maryland and Penn- 

; sylvania for the peace party.” 
Indeed, while converging 
pursuers Wright and Hunter 
caused Early to retire from 
Leesburg to the lower Shenan- 


Left: Depiction of the 
president under fire at Fort 
Stevens. 

Below: Mounted on a horse, 
wearing his stovepipe hat, 
Lincoln views the action. 


doah Valley within the week, his contin- 
ued presence after the soiree against 
Washington built momentum for reso- 
lution not just of the immediate situa- 
tion, but also of the war itself. Lincoln’s 
July 18 call for 500,000 more volunteers 
seemingly underscored not merely the re- 
lentless bloodletting in Virginia and 
north Georgia but the fact that no end to 
the conflict appeared imminent after 
three years. Abolitionist Horace Greeley 
pressed Lincoln to make overtures for 
negotiations to Richmond, but both sides 
remained far apart, the Davis govern- 
ment demanding full recognition of 
southern independence, while the presi- 
dent reaffirmed two days after Fort 
Stevens that emancipation remained a 
non-negotiable bargaining point.!? 
Wright finally pulled the VI Corps 
back to Washington in response to 
Grant’s desire that it return quickly to 
Petersburg, leaving Hunter to deal with 
Early in the Shenandoah. Then, toward 
the end of July, the bottom fell out of the 
military barrel once more. Hunter’s in- 
conclusive chasing of Early decimated his 
army from sunstroke and other heat-re- 
lated conditions, while his crafty quarry 
turned on a Federal force at the Battle of 
Second Kernstown on the 24th, routing 
it and thoroughly destroying any notion 
that Hunter could cope with his old pro- 
tagonist. Grant’s scheme to blow up a 
portion of Lee’s Petersburg line evapo- 
rated in a puff of smoke at the Crater a 
week later, and the next day Early showed 
that his army in the Valley was as potent 
as ever by sending McCausland’s horse- 
men north to ransom Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. Unable to obtain the req- 
uisite $500,000 in cash or $100,000 in 
gold, the unpolished McCausland 
burned the town to the ground. True to 
form, the raiders escaped once again, and 
although they were subsequently trapped 
and destroyed in West Virginia, the 
Chambersburg event would haunt Early 
well into the postwar period. It certainly 
caught northern attention at the time. 
With political talk suggesting dumping 
Lincoln for some general like McClellan, 
Grant, Sherman, even Hooker, and no 
conclusive victories in sight at Petersburg 
or Atlanta, something had to be done 
about Early’s nuisance. Unable to get 
Grant to come to Washington to discuss 
the situation, the president went by boat 
to see the general on Sunday, July 31.!? 
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Little is known about the five-hour 
Lincoln-Grant conversation. Grant had 
already sent his boss a letter on July 25 
suggesting that he had a scheme for con- 
solidating the various departments 
around Washington. Lincoln may have 
even been thinking about returning 
McClellan to such a position (notwith- 
standing his inability to administer a coup 
de grace to the Army of Northern Virginia 
after Antietam), if only to remove this 
potential Democratic presidential con- 
tender from the political scene. Grant 
apparently suggested Major General Wil- 
liam B. Franklin, his old roommate from 
West Point, but Lincoln dismissed this, 
for Franklin had shown little of the speed 
and spirit the situation demanded. After 
Lincoln had left, Grant advanced Philip 
H. Sheridan’s name, passing it to Halleck 
the next day, and the president subse- 
quently wired his top general that his de- 
cision seemed “exactly right.” He never- 
theless warned Grant that there would be 
little celerity of implementation unless 
Grant himself would “watch it every day 
and hour, and force it.” Grant finally got 
the message, came up by boat, and with- 
out stopping in Washington went on by 
rail to Monocacy Junction and effected 
the transfer of command from Hunter to 
Sheridan. 


From a Union perspective, events 
appeared more promising than they 
turned out to be. Early spent the third 
phase of his independent operation bluff- 
ing Sheridan for most of the following 
month, and the new Federal commander 
devoted more time than necessary to or- 
ganizing his new Army of the Shenan- 
doah. Thus, by the end of the summer 
the war had advanced very little. 
Monocacy and Fort Stevens had saved 


Washington, but by August 21 Early had 
Sheridan’s force pinned like a whipped 
dog back in the Charlestown, Halltown, 
Harper’s Ferry area, and was threatening 
new moves across the Potomac. The fol- 
lowing Tuesday, Lincoln called in his 
cabinet and asked them to sign a memo- 
randum stating, “This morning, as for 
some days past, it seems exceedingly 
probable that this Administration will 
not be reelected. Then it will be my duty 
to so co-operate with the President elect, 
as to save the Union between the elec- 
tion and the inauguration; as he will have 
secured his election on such ground that 
he can not possibly save it afterwards.” A 
week later, the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Chicago nominated George B. 
McClellan as its standard-bearer.'* 
Despite McClellan’s subsequent dis- 
avowal, the Democratic platform en- 
dorsed peace, declared the administra- 
tion’s restoration of the Union “by the 
experiment of war” to be a failure, and 
proclaimed that the Lincoln government 
had disregarded the Constitution and 
suppressed public liberty and private 
rights. Possibly more than military fail- 
ure, Peace Democrats and Copperheads 
raged against administrative usurpation 
by presidential prerogative of powers, 
subversion of civil by military law, test 


oaths, and interference with the right of 
people to bear arms in their own defense. 
No wonder that correspondent Noah 
Brooks thought it the darkest of many 
dark days in the war. Pessimism replaced 
optimism everywhere, notwithstanding 
Union naval success at Mobile Bay early 
in August. Then suddenly the dark clouds 
parted as Atlanta fell to Sherman on the 
second of September. Grant finally got 
Sheridan jump-started, just as Early’s dis- 
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persed but reinforced legions once more 
started north from Winchester, bent 
upon raiding John Garrett's railroad at 
Martinsburg. The Third Battle of Win- 
chester or Opequon on September 19 put 
an end to Early’s free rein in the Valley. 
Sheridan caught the now-reeling Army 
of the Valley District again at Fisher’s Hill 
near Strasburg four days later, and Grant 
scored notable success when he sent two 
corps north of the James to attack Fort 
Harrison. Sheridan considered (prema- 
turely) that the Valley Campaign was over 
and Early beaten. By mid-month he had 
pulled his army back to bivouac south of 
Winchester. 

Then, on October 19, Old Jube and 
the remnants of Jackson’s once-proud 
Second Corps had one last hurrah when 
they surprised and routed Sheridan’s un- 
suspecting army at Cedar Creek. It was a 
close-run thing, spawning the legend of 
Sheridan’s Ride from Winchester to save 
the day, but revolving more upon Early’s 
inability to keep his hungry, jaded, and 
ill-shod troops in order once they began 
to pillage Yankee camps. A gallant attack 
under Sheridan’s supervision turned the 
battle into a cursed defeat for the Con- 
federates. The third phase of Early’s op- 
erations was over. No longer could Early 
and his fabled band threaten Washing- 
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The Rebels retreating with their plunder across the Potomac River. Harper’s Weekly, July 30, 1864. 


ton, Maryland, or Pennsylvania. The 
Confederates ceased to control the 
Shenandoah, and Sheridan embarked on 
the infamous “burning” in order to turn 
the bountiful provider for Lee’s army into 
a desert. Lincoln breathed easier, and is- 
sued a proclamation setting aside the last 
Thursday in November “as a day of 
Thanksgiving and Praise.”!> 

State election results and local poll- 
ing across the north by early October 


suggested Union political victory also. At 
the same time, anxiety increased about 
renewed rumors that Confederate op- 
eratives might abduct the president. Lin- 
coln’s security could only really be as- 
sured when, by election day and the 
onset of colder weather, the First Fam- 
ily had closed the summer cottage at Sol- 
diers’ Home and repaired back to the 
White House. Stanton and Lincoln’s 
bodyguards breathed easier for his safety. 
A less-worried president certainly re- 
joiced when national elections returned 
him for a second term on November 8. 
At last, Sheridan’s final destruction of 
Early’s threat, other Union major victo- 
ries in the field, the soldier vote, and re- 
newed confidence to prosecute the thing 
to the end had finished off the bleak 
summer “might-have-beens” high- 
lighted by Ole Jube’s visit to Washing- 
ton. Lincoln’s reelection dashed any 
Confederate hopes for independence 
and survival. Despite the fall of Vicks- 
burg and Lee’s defeat at Gettysburg in 
the summer of 1863, such hopes had 
flickered throughout the following elec- 
tion year. But any thought that the north 
might waver at the unceasing war losses, 
that it might become so weary as to ac- 
cept negotiated settlement, and turn the 
tyrant and his minions from the White 
House, had finally been quashed. 

That hope had shone brightly when 
Jubal Early appeared before the gates of 
Washington on July 11 and 12. It held 
until autumn. Had the elections taken 
place soon after Early’s appearance, then 
the premise of Lincoln’s prophetic 
memorandum might well have come to 
pass. But they had not. 

Nevertheless, Lee’s “bad old man,” as 
the Confederate commander styled Early, 
and his rag-tag army had, in fact, 
changed the course of the American Civil 
War. They had shaken the United States 
government to its roots, if not exactly 
scaring Old Abe like hell. They had fi- 
nally caused Mr. Lincoln’s generals to see 
things his way concerning the defense of 
Washington, and led the administration 
to shut down once and for all any pos- 
sible Confederate offensive that held 
both military and political implications. 
They had bought six months’ time for 
their beloved but beleaguered Marse 
Robert at Richmond-Petersburg. Fur- 
thermore, Early’s escapades rivaled even 
those of the great Stonewall, at least be- 


fore the fall disaster in the Shenandoah. 
By then it had been too little too late— 
really the epitaph that was written by 
early afternoon on July 11, 1864, at Fort 
Stevens. Early’s nine-month stint as in- 
dependent commander ultimately con- 
tributed to the final decline of the Con- 
federacy, perhaps lending poignancy to 
his self-appointed postwar mission to 
become spokesman for a Lost Cause. 
Lee had wanted to replicate the 
Maryland and Pennsylvania campaigns, 
but he now lacked the overall resources 
to simultaneously protect the Confeder- 
ate capital and endanger that of the Yan- 
kees. Yet events might have turned out 
quite differently if a cantankerous fifty- 
two-year-old bachelor Rebel had not 
been delayed for twenty-four hours at the 
Monocacy, and had thus gotten into 
Washington before the arrival of Grant’s 
reinforcements. History would most as- 
suredly have been rewritten could Early 
have launched a successful assault on that 
hot July afternoon at Fort Stevens. Ab- 
sent would have been the panoramic 
drama of Gettysburg, or the carnage of 
Shiloh and Antietam. The fate of the 
Union wobbled when a tall man in a silk 
hat stood on the bullet-swept parapets of 
that fort. It was such a close-run thing. It 
may well have been the decisive battle of 
the Civil War. @ 
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EVADERS, RESISTERS, AND PREDATORS 


PATTERNS OF ANTI-CONFEDERATE BEHAVIOR 


Brigadier General Gideon Pillow 


EFFERSON DAVIS WAS NOT 
AMUSED, and on April 11, 1864, 
he let Lieutenant General Leonidas 
Polk know it. “Numerous and, | fear, well- 
founded complaints reach me in relation 
to military affairs in Adams, Wilkinson, 
and Franklin [counties]”—the presi- 
dent’s home ground in southwestern 
Mississippi—he wired. Cotton specula- 
tion ran rampant, tithes and taxes went 
uncollected, and—most importantly— 
deserters and Unionists roamed the 
countryside with apparent impunity. “I 
have watched long for improvement and 
have been disappointed,” Davis tele- 
graphed, along with the pointed sugges- 
tion that a fellow Mississippian, Brigadier 
General Samuel Ferguson, be sent “to 
collect, organize, and command your 
scattered forces in that region.” The mes- 
sage was clear: solve the problem or Davis 
would find someone who could.! 
Despite his personal irritation, the 
president realized that the problem ex- 
tended far beyond his beloved Davis 


Bend; by 1864, deserters and draft evad- 
ers threatened his nation’s life almost as 
surely as Yankee invaders. From a peak 
strength of 304,000 officers and men 
“Present for Duty” on June 30, 1863, the 
Confederate army had declined below 
234,000 by December’s end, while Union 
strength approached 500,000. As many as 
70,000 escaped slaves swelled Federal 
ranks by the following spring, along with 
an equal number of Southern Unionists. 
Over half of the 200,000 Confederate sol- 
diers absent from their regiments were 
deserters, and tens of thousands more hid 
out in forests, swamps, and mountains 
to avoid the Conscript Bureau's dragnets. 
If the Rebels failed to staunch the hem- 
orrhage of volunteers to the enemy or 
dragoon the unwilling into the ranks, 
nothing could prevent the oncoming ca- 
tastrophe.? 

East of the Mississippi, a broad band 
running through Appalachia from south- 
western Virginia through eastern Tennes- 
see, western North Carolina, and north- 
ern Georgia to northern Alabama 
constituted the chief disaffected region. 
Important secondary belts included 
Mississippi’s Piney Woods and the 
Wiregrass counties of both Mississippi 
and Alabama. Polk’s Department of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and East Louisiana 
therefore contained the largest, most ac- 
cessible concentration of deserters and 
“Tories,” a fact highlighted by Brigadier 
General Gideon Pillow’s unorthodox 
conscription operations during late 1863. 
Respecting neither Conscript Bureau 
regulations nor state laws, Pillow’s cav- 
alry swept relentlessly through the region, 
sometimes carrying men out at gunpoint, 
securing 25,000 able-bodied if reluctant 
troops. Richmond politics and protests 
from local authorities cost Pillow his po- 
sition, much to the detriment of the 
cause: between January and April 1864, 
the area provided fewer than 5,000 new 
soldiers.? 

Absent Pillow’s pressure, Alabama 
and Mississippi anti-Confederates be- 
came more active. From Mobile in early 
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March, Major General Dabney Maury 
reported “organized deserters” in Jones 
County, Mississippi, “threatening to in- 
terfere with the repairs of the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad,” forcing him to dispatch 
four hundred cavalry into the Piney 
Woods. By March 12 Colonel Henry 
Maury claimed to have captured or dis- 
persed the majority, though “scattered 
outlaws are still lurking about in the 
swamps and will have to be hunted out 
with dogs.” This assessment proved overly 
optimistic: by April 7 intelligence reached 
Polk that “deserters still continue prowl- 
ing about the country, doing consider- 
able damage to the farmers. . . .” Worse, 
deserters and Unionists “claim to have a 
government of their own in opposition 
to the Confederate Government.” Re- 
ports also arrived indicating a similar 
situation in northwestern Alabama, just 
as the scathing presidential telegram 
came across the wires.* 

Announcing that “I find it indis- 
pensable to clear my department of de- 
serters and absentees,” Polk organized the 
largest sweep through disloyal Confed- 
erate territory ever attempted, instruct- 
ing his commanders to “arrest all tories, 
conscripts, and deserters, and if he shall 
find any in arms offering resistance let 
him punish them with death on the spot.” 
Apparently oblivious to Major General 
William T. Sherman’s imminent offensive 
in Georgia, Polk committed 6,400 troops 
“to ferret out the skulkers” among Con- 
federate citizens. In northern Alabama 
two cavalry brigades received orders to 
cut off deserter escape routes, while two 
cavalry brigades and an infantry brigade 
beat the bushes, with another infantry 
brigade in reserve at Tuscaloosa. One cav- 
alry brigade and four attached regiments 
initiated a similar operation in southern 
Mississippi. > 

Unionists, deserters, and draft evad- 
ers received short shrift in postwar litera- 
ture; most former Rebels agreed with 
North Carolina’s Bryan Grimes that such 
men were either “coward[s] or... devoid 
of principle,” or with John Imboden’s 


The extended Osbirn-Palmer family about thirty years after the war. 
Clockwise from left to right: Russell Palmer, Dr. John E. Palmer, John Palmer, Nancy Ann Ozbirn Palmer, 
Newton Ozbirn, and Melisa Palmer. Courtesy Joel Palmer. 
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opinion of “a man who will deliberately 
refuse to defend his home, wife and chil- 
dren,” who “if killed the loss is trifling.” 
In memoirs and regimental histories, 
Southerners who resisted the war effort 
found no voice, because, as historian Earl 
Hess observes, “deserters did not describe 
their motives in letters home or write 
their memoirs... .” Even when Ella Lonn 
in 1928 and Bessie Martin in 1932 dem- 
onstrated the magnitude of the wounds 
inflicted on the Confederacy by desertion 
and draft evasion, they dealt primarily 
with aggregate numbers, not individual 
narratives or motivations, and anti-Con- 
federates remained shadowy figures on 
the periphery of Civil War history.® 
Primarily within the past decade the 
intersection of social and military history 
has finally produced not only a more de- 
tailed picture of Southerners who resisted 
the Confederacy, but also the critical in- 
sight that the war itself cannot be under- 
stood without placing their stories along- 
side traditional campaign narratives. The 
emerging image is an incomplete mosaic, 
yet one revealing the critical truth that 
war history is also family and commu- 
nity history. Moreover, despite differences 
of locality, socioeconomic status, and 
culture, anti-Confederates tended to fall 
into one of three roles. Three families (the 
Ozbirns of Marion County, Alabama; the 
Knights of Jones County, Mississippi; and 
the Blalocks of Watauga County, North 
Carolina) illustrate the distinction be- 
tween evaders, resisters, and predators.” 


Evaders: The Ozbirns 
in Northwestern Alabama 

By early 1864 Fayette, Marion, Walk- 
er, and Winston counties in northwest 
Alabama lay halfway between Rebel-held 
Tuscaloosa and Yankee-occupied Hunts- 
ville. The 1860 census recorded just 
35,588 residents in the four mountain 
counties, including only 3,627 slaves 
(slaves constituted forty-five percent of 
Alabama’s population). Primarily subsis- 
tence farmers, most residents were dirt 
poor; records document their farms as 
worth one-third, their real estate one- 
fourth, and their personal property one- 
fifth of the state average. A few men had 
begun bootstrapping toward planter af- 
fluence by purchasing slaves and land, but 
no one held more than fifty slaves. Even 
so, all four counties returned majorities 
for “Fire-Eater” John Gill Shorter in the 
1861 gubernatorial election.® 


Newton Ozbirn and Mary Davis, 
both in their late twenties, married in 
1858 and began farming along Two-Mile 


_ Creek in northern Marion County in 


1861. “Nute’s” father, Pleasant Ozbirn, 


| had migrated from Georgia to Perry 


County in the 1820s. Pushed out of the 
“Black Belt” as property values rose, he 
trekked north to Marion in the 1840s; 
when Nute and Mary set up housekeep- 
ing the Ozbirn-Hubbard-Davis clan in- 


| cluded over one dozen families through- 


out the Bull Mountain foothills. Family 


| tradition records the couple as concerned 


only with clearing land and raising three 
young children; one descendent claims 
that Nute “cared little about the slave 
troubles of the rich plantation farmers. 
He had no slaves—nor wanted any.”” 


“We'll be back and 
if your man is here, 
we'll kill him.” 


When more than one hundred 
Marion County men volunteered for the 
16th Alabama in 1861, Nute and his kin 


_ refused to enlist, but in mid-1862 Fed- 


eral troops penetrated into northern 
Mississippi and Confederate authorities 
began enforcing the Conscription Act. 
Unionists fled toward Bull Mountain to 


avoid Captain Stokley Roberts’ Home | 


Guard until the Yankees arrived.!° When 
an invasion of Alabama failed to materi- 


_ alize, Marion County started its own in- 


ternal war. Of 2,343 men of military age, 
about eight hundred joined the Confed- 
erate army and two to three hundred en- 
rolled in the Home Guards. Nearly three 
hundred Marion men escaped into Mis- 
sissippi to join the Federals, most enlist- 


| ing in the 1st Alabama (Union) Cavalry. 


John Stout assembled a band of one hun- 
dred fifty to two hundred Tories to op- 
pose the Home Guards, but the rest scat- 
tered into the hills.'! 

Marion’s civil war became as fratri- 
cidal as the main event. The Home 
Guards hanged John Kennedy at Barns- 
ville for denouncing the draft. Joseph 
Palmer, whose “grandfather fought the 
British for the Stars and Stripes and he 
would not fight against it,” stabbed Se- 
cessionist Robert Whitely and fled, later 
returning as a recruiter for the Ist Ala- 


torched Palmer’s house and turned his 
family into refugees. Drury McMinn 
claimed to be a deserter wanting to join 
the Tories, but accidentally admitted to 
Permlia Stout that he had been sent to 
infiltrate the Unionists. Local lore main- 


_ tains that Stout hung him with a pump- 


kin vine: “his feet almost touched the 
ground as he hung there for several min- 


__ utes before choking to death.” According 


to Confederate reports, McMinn and four 
others were “found dead tied up to trees, 
shot through the head.” 

When Home Guards raided his 
brothers’ farms, leaving the women with 
ransacked houses and no livestock, Nute 
and Mary decided that he would be safer 
with the Yankees, but Roberts nearly cap- 
tured Nute before he could escape. Mary 
told her husband when he returned at 
night to check on his family: “They took 
your horse. They went through the house, 
got our quilts and anything else of value,” 
and threatened her, “We'll be back and if 


_ your man is here, we'll kill him.” Three 


bama. In the interim, Stokley Roberts | 
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days later, on February 4, 1863, Nute en- 
listed in the Ist Alabama for one year, dis- 
covering “three brothers, four cousins, 
one brother-in-law, and a nephew” al- 
ready in the regiment. However, army life 
did not agree with him, regardless of the 
uniform’s color. Securing leave in April 
to relocate his family, Nute told his 
younger brother, “The food was terrible 
and I was never paid a penny. Mostly a 
lot of yelling and sickness going on! You're 
better off here!”!* 

With his youngest child ill and his 
family destitute, Nute could not bring 
himself to return on time. He hid out 
under a pile of leaves by day and tended 


| asmall crop at night. In June two Ozbirn 


brothers in the lst Alabama died of 
measles, while Henry Ozbirn ignored his 
family’s wishes by enlisting in the Con- 
federate 16th Alabama. Meanwhile, Rebel 
cavalry began raiding Marion to hunt 
down “mossbacks,” and visiting home at 
night became dangerous, Hiding his har- 
vest from both Tories and Home Guards, 
Nute reluctantly returned to the Ist Ala- 
bama in late October, but the unit suf- 
fered a bloody ambush the day after he 
arrived, and he deserted again. On Christ- 
mas Day Nute once more returned to his 
regiment, avoiding desertion charges be- 
cause he had been reported killed in the 
ambush. Transferred to Memphis, Nute 
spent four uneventful months in camp 
before mustering out in April.'* 


Meanwhile, Stout’s Tories had am- 
bushed and killed several of Roberts’ 
Home Guards, resulting in a mid-April 
retaliatory incursion by Colonel Dudley 
Jones and three hundred Texas cavalry. 
Stout faded into the woods, causing Jones 
to declare that Tory strength “had been 
greatly exaggerated,” though he reported 
one squad being ambushed by a Ist Ala- 
bama furlough party. “There are a great 
many deserters there in the woods and a 
good many of them are armed,” but Jones 
declined to pursue them. Instead, he 
searched houses conveniently near the 
road, rounded up fifty deserters, hanged 
a few, and brought the rest back to 
Tuscaloosa, claiming that he could not 
stay longer because his horses lacked for- 
age. Dissatisfied, Polk ordered 1,200 Mis- 
souri infantry into Marion, but 
Sherman’s advance forestalled the opera- 
tion and created a temporary lull in hos- 
tilities.!° 

Twice as many Marion County anti- 
Confederates evaded Rebel authority 
rather than opposing it. Many Ist Ala- 
bama recruits showed little interest in 
fighting, about fifty of them deserting 
(often several times), suggesting that they 
viewed enlistment as another form of 
evasion. Evasion should not be equated 
with cowardice; men like Nute Ozbirn 
took great risks to stay near their fami- 
lies. Joseph Palmer almost got caught 
when he came home to butcher a hog, 
Robert Brown died in a shoot-out with 
Roberts’ men after visiting a friend for 
dinner. Freeman Drake survived the same 
meal by smearing blood from a flesh 
wound across his face and playing dead. 
These men were not Unionists, but 
backcountry farmers whose allegiance 
resided in family and kin. Caught in no- 
man’s land between contending armies, 
they focused on survival, not victory.'® 

The women and children left behind 
faced loneliness, poverty, and random 
assaults when their husbands hid out in 
the woods, While David Purser was a fu- 
gitive, his father Moses and wife Lucinda 
died, leaving Lucinda’s sister Mary Bishop 
to care for the children, who survived on 
poke salad and stolen apples. After a mule 
killed her husband, Margaret Cooper had 
to walk one hundred miles to reach safe 
haven, carrying her one-year-old son, and 
lying over the baby in a ditch when she 
stumbled into a cavalry fight. The great- 
est danger occurred during confronta- 
tions with Home Guards or Confederate 


cavalry. Sara Scott, whose husband was a 
lieutenant in the Ist Alabama, faced down 
Stoke Roberts by saying, “Steve told me 
you would come to burn our house, and 
he told me to tell you that he would take 
care of each of you when he returned. I 
am remembering all your names. . . .” 
Often resistance had grimmer conse- 
quences, as when one woman resisted a 
Texan’s attempt to search her cabin and 
“dealt him a right-hander full in the face. 
... The officer returned “a blow in the 
pit of the stomach that laid her flat on 
the floor,’ then dragged off everyone in 
the house as prisoners.'7 


Courtesy Florence Knight Blaylock 


Turner in the 1850s. Newt’s and Serena’s 
family trees suggest that the tension in 
Jones County between slaveholders and 
non-slaveholders was inter-generational 
as well as economic. Grandfather Jackie 
Knight owned more slaves than almost 
anyone else in the county, but Newt’s fa- 
ther Albert barely made ends meet as a 
shoemaker, tanner, and subsistence 
farmer. Serena had wealthy relatives like 
cousin Joel Welborn, a slaveowner and 
land speculator, but her father John 
worked a small farm with no slaves. Dif- 
ferent branches of these families, one 
descendant noted, rarely “invited the 
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Newton “Newt” Knight (left) and Rachel Knight. 


Resisters: The Knights in 
Central Mississippi 

Anti-Confederates faced similar 
dangers in Mississippi’s Piney Woods. 
Jones County had a small population— 
2,916 free residents and 407 slaves—but 
a diversified economy, including lumber 
and herds of cattle and hogs alongside 
subsistence farming. While the Mississip- 
pians were generally as poor as their Ala- 
bama brethren, historian Victoria Bynum 
identifies “a small but distinct elite” of 
merchants and slave-owners exemplified 
by Abraham and Amos McLemore, who 
controlled hundreds of acres of farmland 
as well as a hotel, store, and gristmill. The 
elite’s grip on county politics, however, 
was uncertain: Secessionist John Bayliss 
lost 376 to 34 to cooperationist John 
Powell in the 1861 election for delegates 
to Mississippi’s state convention, al- 
though several hundred men had an- 
swered the recruiter’s call by July.'® 

The enlistees included twenty-three- 
year-old Newton “Newt” Knight, a Jones 
County native who had migrated into 
Jasper County when he married Serena 


other over for Sunday dinner after 
church.” Indicative of such divisions, 
Newt entered the 8th Mississippi as a pri- 
vate, while Amos McLemore became a 
captain in the 27th Mississippi after rais- 
ing his own company, with Joel Welborn 
as one of his lieutenants.'? 

Newt's house burned down during 
his post-enlistment furlough, and he 
never reported for duty, instead reenlist- 
ing in May 1862 in the 7th Mississippi 
Battalion, probably to avoid conscription 
and to collect the fifty-dollar bounty. 
Newt fought at Corinth, received promo- 
tion to sergeant, then deserted in Novem- 
ber. Recaptured in February 1863, a court 
martial reduced him to private and re- 
turned him to the ranks, but he escaped 
again prior to the siege of Vicksburg, re- 
turning to Jones County, where small 
deserter bands had been lurking in the 
swamps for months. Meanwhile, Amos 
McLemore had won promotion to ma- 
jor, but found himself seconded to con- 
scription duty in the Piney Woods. 
Armed with an amnesty proclamation, 
McLemore coaxed nearly one hundred 
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twenty men back to their regiments in 
August-September, while assisting im- 
pressment officers in locating hidden 
cattle and hogs.” 

On October 5, 1863, as McLemore sat 
in the home of a local politician, some- 
one burst in and shot him to death. Leg- 
end (and probability) assigns Newt 
Knight responsibility for the murder. “We 
stayed out in the woods minding our own 
business,” Knight recalled later, “until the 
Confederate Army began sending raiders 
after us. ... Then we saw we had to fight.” 
Eight days later Newt created the “Knight 
company,” irrevocably crossing the line 
between evasion and resistance. Inexpli- 
cably ignoring McLemore’s death, the 
Confederacy granted Knight and nearly 
one hundred men the time to organize 
and arm themselves.”! 

Mill operator J. C. Andrews charac- 
terized the Knight Company as striking 
“terror into the hearts of people who sym- 
pathized with the Confederacy,” as the 
deserters shot impressment agents, fought 
conscript details, and raided government 
warehouses. On the other hand, entire 
Jones County families and communities 
of poor non-slaveholders actively sup- 
ported Newt’s men, who redistributed 
captured provisions and helped them 
avoid the tax-in-kind. Farmwives cooked 
meals for the deserters, sounded warning 
horns when soldiers approached, and 
poisoned pursuers’ bloodhounds. Two 
locally famous “Aunt Sallies”—Sally 
Delancy and Sally Parker— occupied 
farms that covered Newt’s main camps 
near Horse and Tallahala Creeks. Such 
cooperation entailed serious personal 
risks; on December 23, 1863, thirty-odd 
Knight Company men engaged in a 
bloody firefight at Sally Parker’s house 
with a fifteen-man detail from the 26th 
Mississippi.” 

African-Americans also assisted the 
Knight Company, with a woman named 
Rachel Knight playing a pivotal role. Born 
a slave in Georgia in 1840, the slender, 
attractive girl of mixed African, European, 
and Native American ancestry had been 
purchased by Jackie Knight when she was 
sixteen. Rachel may already have been 
pregnant at the time with the first of ten 
children she would bear for white fathers. 
Between the elder Knight’s death in 1860 
and the Knight Company’s organization, 
Rachel (now with three children and 
pregnant again) became part of Newt’s 
household. At some point Rachel appar- 


ently joined Serena as Newt's sexual part- 
ner, giving the slave woman more power 
over Jones County’s deserter society (and 
her own life) than she could ever have 
achieved otherwise. Local mythology 
portrays Rachel as a “conjure woman” 
seducing Knight’s men with magical and 
sexual charms; more realistically, she pro- 
vided information and food against the 
deserters’ promise to help Jones County 
slaves achieve their freedom.’ 
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Colonel Robert Lowry 


Newt’s men eluded Colonel Maury’s 
sweep of the Piney Woods; the deserters 
he seized belonged to other, smaller 
bands. Colonel Robert Lowry, employ- 
ing his 6th Mississippi and other forces, 
struck a much harder blow during mid- 
April. Operating across three counties, 
Lowry arrested over five hundred men 
while losing only one killed and two 
wounded. Lowry’s casualties all occurred 
when Daniel Reddoch and Tucker Gregg, 
two of Newt’s men, ambushed a Confed- 
erate patrol during the night of April 12. 
The soldiers killed Gregg as he fled, and 
hanged Reddoch the next afternoon. 
Lowry then moved into Jones County 
with a will, hanging six other Knight 
Company men (including Newt’s cousin 
Ben) and shooting another. On April 25 
Lowry captured fourteen more of Newt's 
men on the Leaf River, claiming that 
fewer than one-half dozen deserters re- 
mained at large when he marched off to 
join Johnston’s army in Georgia. He was 
not far wrong. The Knight Company had 
lost nearly three dozen men, including 
some who surrendered when Lowry held 
their families hostage. Others lost heart 
and rejoined their units, reducing Newt's 
following to about twenty men, who 
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grimly held out in the swamps, fighting 
small engagements with Confederate 
troops only when they could not evade 
them.” 

What motivated Newt’s men to 
choose armed resistance over evasion? 
More accurately described as anti-Con- 
federates rather than Unionists, many de- 
serted because they rejected conscription, 
especially the “twenty-nigger” loophole 
exempting wealthier citizens. So many 
local secessionists joined the army that 
Jones County never formed an effective 
Home Guard organization, and through- 
out 1863 only small detachments (rarely 
larger than twenty men) supported con- 
scription and impressment officers sent 
into the county. The army’s failure to re- 
act immediately to McLemore’s murder 
suggested to deserters, small subsistence 
farmers, and the slave community that 
the Confederacy lacked either the will or 
the troops to keep the county in line. Be- 
tween October 1863 and February 1864 
the Knight Company had free run of 
Jones County, effectively becoming the 
government in some areas. Though Newt 
never made contact with the U. S. Army, 
nor declared “the Free State of Jones” as 
having seceded from the Confederacy, he 
established a real enclave of resistance in 
central Mississippi.”° 

After the 6th Mississippi left Jones 
County, no comparable force ever re- 
turned, though cavalry sweeps occurred 
sporadically. Thus, even with the Knight 
Company whittled down to a small 
nucleus, a conscript officer complained 
in mid-June that “if a man is found dead 
the Civil authorities pays no attention to 
it any more than if it was a dog,” and in- 
stead of chasing down the culprits, county 
officials “stays at home and attends to 
there own business. . ..”2° Lowry’s incur- 


_ sion had proven that the Confederates 


possessed the power to crush resisters, but 
only at the cost of diverting veteran regi- 


| ments from field armies for prolonged 
_ periods. As fewer men could be spared 


for such operations, the potential for suc- 
cessful resistance increased throughout 
disaffected areas across the Confederacy. 


Predators: The Blalocks 
in Western North Carolina 

In many respects, Watauga County, 
North Carolina, resembled both Marion 
County, Alabama, and Jones County, 
Mississippi. Isolated in the Appalachians 
along the Tennessee border, Watauga was 


thinly populated, with only 4,957 resi- 
dents (including 104 enslaved and eighty- 
one free African Americans), and poor: 


by every measure (farms, manufactures, _ 


real estate, and personal property), the 
county placed significantly below re- 
gional and state averages. A small elite 
existed, but most people made their liv- 
ing by subsistence agriculture, produc- 
ing corn, barley, and sorghum; many 
were tenant farmers. Organized in 1849, 
the county was growing: the population 
expanded by 1,500 between 1850-1860, 
leading to the creation of 176 new farms 
and twenty-one additional schools; new 
turnpikes and stage routes connected 
Watuaga to the rest of North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Tennessee.?” 

Two-thirds of Watauga voters fa- 
vored Constitutional Union presidential 
candidate John Bell in 1860, and an even 
larger majority (536-72) cast ballots 
against a secession convention in Febru- 


_ ary 1861. After Fort Sumter fell, public 
| passions abruptly reversed course. Dur- 
ing May elections for delegates to the se- 
cession convention, most Union men 
| stayed away from the polls; those who did 
vote came armed, enduring derisive 
shouts of “traitor.” On May 11 Company 
D, Ist North Carolina Cavalry, mustered 
into service at Boone, and before June 110 
out of 1,060 white males between the ages 
of fifteen and forty-nine had enlisted. 
Volunteering continued apace through- 
out the summer and fall, including Will- 
iam McKesson “Keith” Blalock and his 
“brother Sam,” who signed up in June.”* 

Born into the Blalock-Coffey-Mc- 
_ Kesson clan on the slopes of Grandfather 
Mountain in 1837, young Blalock earned 
his nickname for a bare-knuckle fighting 
ability reminiscent of famous Appala- 
chian pugilist Alfred Keith. When a rival 
suitor refused to quit pursuing his fian- 
cee, Blalock left him with “a shattered 


nose, several cracked ribs, and a broken 
jaw that would never set properly. . . .” 
Standing six feet, two inches tall, one rela- 
tive described Keith as “a young giant,” 
whose fists “were as big as hams and hard 
__as flint,” nonetheless endowed with “high 
_ intelligence and ability to lead. . . .” He 
became the archetypal mountain man, 
grounded in ties to land and kin, by turns 
generous, charismatic, violent, and opin- 
ionated. Those opinions—”slavery 
_ meant nothing to me, and secession was 
treason” —led Keith to vote once for Lin- 
coln and twice against disunion, after 
which he retreated to Grandfather 
Mountain with his bride Malinda (the 
| couple had married in April), hoping to 
avoid the war.”? 

The war came looking for him. 
| Blalock assisted a steady stream of moun- 
| tain Unionists fleeing toward Kentucky, 

but could not tear himself away from 
Malinda to make the trek. Nor could he 


MEANWHILE, BEHIND UNION LINES IN TENNESSEE. ene 


The cases of Tennessee’s Sumner and 
McNairy Counties suggest that true civil 
war settled in only after Union occupation 
began. The Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road ran through Sumner, making control 
of the county critical to Nashville’s secu- 
rity. As a result, Sumner—and Gallatin, the 
county seat—became the repeated target 
for Confederate cavalry raids. In August 
1862, as Major General Don Carlos Buell’s 
army advanced toward Chattanooga, 
Gallatin civilians alerted the Confederates 
that the railroad tunnels were inad- 
equately guarded; on August 12 Briga- 
dier General John H. Morgan seized 
them and, assisted by the locals, exploded 
a train in the tunnels. The Federals, how- 
ever, surprised Morgan’s rear detach- 
ment, killing two troopers before ran- 
sacking Gallatin in a search for weapons. 
Informed that the Yankees had an- 
nounced “No quarter for Morgan’s 
men!” Morgan rampaged back. Mean- 
while, another Union detachment ar- 
rested all Gallatin males over twelve, 
promising them summary execution as 
spies. Morgan’s attack caught the 
Federals off guard, and he later re- 
marked, “there were so many of them 
that when they threw down their arms 
we couldn't shoot them all.” The next day, 
Morgan eviscerated another Union force, 


capturing Brigadier General Richard 
Johnson and two hundred men, culmi- 
nating one of the most successful Rebel 
cavalry raids ever: repairing the tunnels 
took ninety-eight days, during which 
time General Braxton Bragg invaded 
Kentucky. ! 

For Sumner County civilians, the 
Yankee gloves then came off. Major Gen- 
eral George Thomas (at Gallatin briefly 
in late 1862) arrested dozens of residents, 
“for recruiting for the rebel army ... [or] 
burning railroad bridges and driving 
stock to the rebel army,” complaining that 
the women were “far more dangerous 
than the men.” His perceptions were ac- 
curate; Sumner County was Rebel to the 
core. Only sixty-nine of 6,534 voters op- 
posed secession in 1861, while Morgan 
bragged that “the whole country... 
turned out in masses to welcome us .. . 
[and] a handsome flag was presented by 
the ladies of Gallatin. .. .” Buell’s succes- 
sor, Major General William S. Rosecrans, 
authorized Thomas to “blot out Gallatin, 
or dispose of the secesh inhabitants in any 
way you think consistent with justice,” 
warning that Morgan had deployed “sol- 
diers in citizens’ dress to loaf around and 
injure the railroad. ... Whoever cannot 
give a good account of themselves shoot 
or hang on the nearest tree.”* 
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Brigadier General Eleazar Paine. 
Grant considered it “doubtful whether it 
comes within the bounds of civilized 
warfare to use him.” 


Ultimately, the Federals assigned a 
forty-eight-year-old Ohio native, Briga- 
dier General Eleazar Paine, to defend the 
railroad and pacify the county. An 1839 
West Point graduate, Paine had quickly 
resigned his commission to pursue a law 
career and ultimately win appointment 
as a U.S. Marshal. A mediocre brigade 
commander whose personal friendship 
with Abraham Lincoln prohibited re- 
turning him to civilian life, Paine quickly 
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envision joining local refugees hiding out 
in the caves under Grandfather Moun- 
tain: “I figured that she would want to 
share that exile, and didn’t want it for 
her.” When riders appeared at his cabin 
with nightly warnings about the fate of 
those who did not enlist, Keith hatched a 
different plan. He would enlist, and when 
his regiment came near the Yankees he 
would make the much shorter trip 
through the picket lines to desert. The 
primary complication to this scheme in- 
volved nineteen-year-old Malinda, as 
strong-willed as she was attractive, who 
intended to stand by her man no matter 
what. If Keith had to leave Watauga, she 
would follow, even if that entailed crop- 
ping her hair, wearing bulky clothes to 
conceal her figure, and convincing the 
26th North Carolina’s recruiters that she 
was her husband’s younger brother.*” 
Malinda proved a competent soldier, 
winning an officer's praise for being “very 


concluded that Gallatin was overwhelm- 
ingly populated by “violent, vindictive 
Rebels. . . .” He arrested (sometimes ex- 
ecuting without trial) the suspicious, 
burned the property of anyone who 
“would not take the oath of allegiance,” 
and furnished his wife’s house with con- 
fiscated furniture. Sixteen-year-old Alice 
Willamson wrote in her diary on Febru- 
ary 19, 1864, “I suppose he has killed ev- 
ery rebel in twenty miles and burned ev- 
ery town.” Food became so scarce that 
Gallatin officials entreated Paine (with- 
out success) on behalf of the poorhouse 
inmates, who were “living on nothing but 
bread ... [and] going from place to place 
begging.” As Sumner County faced star- 
vation, Paine held a lavish military ball 
on March 29, 1864, for his officers and 
their wives.? 

Paine’s chief subordinate, Captain 
Benjamin Nicklin (13th Indiana Battery), 
shared his views (“this country has not 
even the germ of loyalty in it”) and some- 
times carried out the executions. On 
March 12, 1864, Alice Williamson re- 
corded that Paine and Nicklin rode “up 
the country a few miles to a Mr. Dalton’s,” 
whose son had deserted the Confederate 
army and taken the amnesty oath. When 
the son appeared, “Old Nick then told 
him to get his horse and go with him.” 
Half a mile down the road, Nicklin re- 
portedly shot him six times, and “rode 


adept at learning the manual and the 
drill’ while Keith became an acting ser- 
geant. Unfortunately, the regiment re- 
ceived orders not for Virginia, but for 
New Bern, where opportunities for de- 
sertion appeared minimal. Both Blalocks 
fought at New Bern on March 14, 1862, 
retreating with their regiment because 
the victorious Federals were taking pris- 
oners, not accepting deserters. A few 
weeks later, a stray shot ripped open 
Malinda’s shoulder during a small en- 
gagement. “There’s something you have 
to know about Sam,” Keith told the sur- 
geon; a few minutes later the doctor re- 


_ plied, “You have a lot of explaining to do.” 


With Malinda’s discharge a certainty, 
Keith hazarded his own bizarre plan to 
get out of the army with her. Rolling na- 
ked in poison oak for hours, he convinced 


| medical authorities that he suffered from 


“Small Pox or a swamp fever.” His “many 
loathsome skin eruptions” led to his dis- 


back to the house and told Mr. D. that 
his son was in sight—he could bury him 
if he wished.”* 

Nicklin’s passion appears to have 
been the contraband camp established in 
August 1863. Originally populated by 
former slaves seized around Huntsville, 
Alabama, the encampment expanded 
rapidly after Paine began impressing 
Sumner County slaves and leasing them 
back to their former owners when he did 
not need them in the hospitals or to work 
on fortifications. Considerable Gallatin 
furniture ended up with the freedmen as 
well—”I suppose his task is to furnish the 
contraband camp, i.e. the camp of his 
angels,” Alice Williamson groused. A 
Northern teacher eventually appeared, 
“saying that he was president of a school 
... and was going to teach the ‘freedmen.” 
Expecting three to four hundred stu- 
dents, he requisitioned the biggest house 
in Gallatin.° 

Ulysses Grant meanwhile had been 
trying since January 1864 to have Paine 
relieved, believing the Ohioan “not fit to 
have a command.” Even “in an entirely 
disloyal district,” Grant considered it 
“doubtful whether it comes within the 
bounds of civilized warfare to use him.” 
In late April Paine was temporarily reas- 
signed to Tullahoma, replaced by Colo- 
nel John K. Miller’s 13th Tennessee Cav- 
alry from East Tennessee. “They are the 
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| charge the same day that Malinda was cut 
~ loose: April 20, 1862.3! 

Returning home, Keith’s lingering 
skin condition and discharge papers ini- 
tially protected him from pressure to re- 
enlist, but Malinda’s poultices cured his 
blisters and the Conscription Act made 
him a target again within months. Com- 
manded by Major Harvey Bingham (a 
wounded veteran) and spurred on by 
William and Reuben Coffey (Keith’s se- 
cessionist kin), the 11th Battalion, North 
Carolina Home Guard, launched an in- 
tensive effort to dragoon Keith and other 
“outliers” back into the ranks. With 
Malinda’s help, Keith eluded them for 
months (twice escaping after being ar- 
rested), and the Blalocks gathered a small 
band of other Unionists who survived in 
primitive huts high on the mountain. In 
October 1862, however, a Home Guard 
detachment guided by William Coffey 
attacked the Blalock “gang” in force, kill- 


meanest men I ever saw but they have one 
good trait,” opined Alice Williamson, 
“they make the negroes ‘walk a chalk.” 
Within twenty-four hours, Miller’s cav- 
alrymen burned the freedman’s school, 
and when a contraband “insulted” a 
white woman, “a soldier being near killed 
him.” “Go it my East Tenn,” Alice ap- 


plauded. The next day she recorded them 
saying “if Capt Nicklen leave they will kill 
every negro in G[allatin] in less than a 
week.” Nicklin pleaded for intervention 
from Nashville, and apparently received 
it. On May 9 the school reopened, and 
although the East Tennesseans attempted 


Major General Robert Milroy 


Library of Congress 


ing, scattering, or capturing nearly every- 
one. Keith (badly wounded) and Malinda 
escaped again, fleeing toward East Ten- 
nessee and the nearest Yankees. Unable 
to forage or hunt, the pair “ate whatever 


we could find, and it wasn’t much,” Keith | 
recalled.** 

Eventually Keith made contact with 
Tennessee unionist George Kirk, whose 
writ from the Federals included creating 


an “underground railroad” for Appala- 
chian fugitives, recruiting anti-Confeder- 
ates, and carrying the war back into North 
Carolina with guerilla raids. Southern 
accounts, notes historian Peter Stevens, 
“portray Kirk as a traitor, a bushwhacker, 
and a ruthless killer’—which he was— 
but Kirk also proved a bold, brilliant, and 
zealous Union officer. .. .” Kirk found in 
Keith and Malinda Blalock the perfect 
lieutenants, and the couple headed back 
to North Carolina the following spring, 
leading twenty-five men armed with 
Spencer repeating rifles. Watauga County 
became another isolated, fratricidal 
battleground, as Blalock’s detachment 
took on the Home Guard in a series of 
ambushes and small skirmishes. Bing- 
ham’s men stopped taking prisoners, 
_ Keith pursued his own personal vendet- 
_ tas, and both sides raided cabins, burned 
barns, rustled stock, and killed family 
members supporting their opponents.** 


William Eury Collection, Appalachian State University 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


William McKesson “Keith” Blalock, c. 1870, and his wife Malinda, c. 1885. 


arson again, “Nicklens men assembled 
and put it out.” Soon after, Miller de- 
parted and Paine returned. Such was the 
irony of Federal occupation: Paine and 
the 13th Tennessee were polar opposites, 
but instead of ending capricious and vio- 
lent behavior, the changeover had merely 
altered the targets. Even when Major Gen- 
eral Robert Milroy later took over the re- 
gion, his regime turned out to be equally 
murderous, if less larcenous.® 

McNairy County’s situation was dif- 
ferent, and possibly more tragic. Seventy 
miles east of Memphis and riding the 
Mississippi border just north of Corinth, 
historian Charles Lufkin describes Mc- 
Nairy as “a relatively poor county with 
political traditions leaning toward Whig- 
gish conservatism’ anda slave population 
of only 12.7 percent. In the whirlwind of 
the 1860 election and the secession cri- 
sis, McNairy residents clearly did not 
know which way to turn. A majority 
(1,578 to 493) favored a Unionist candi- 
date (either Stephen Douglas or John 
Bell) over John Breckinridge in the presi- 
dential contest, and in the February 1861 
referendum on holding a Tennessee se- 
cession convention, a narrower majority 
(916 to 811) voted “No.” After Fort 
Sumter, however, McNairy County vot- 
ers supported Governor Isham Harris’ 
proclamation of Tennessee’s indepen- 
dence, 1,318 to 586. Most McNairy resi- 


dents hoped that war could be averted, 
as evidenced by a series of resolutions sent 
from Purdy (the county seat) to Nashville 
in December 1860. Though “Black Re- 
publicans” threatened the “rights and in- 
terests of the southern people,” the reso- 
lutions suggested several political steps 
that might still prevent a conflict.’ 


“It appears that old Satan 

has been turned loose to 

go about ... injurying the 
innocent.” 


The intersection of the Memphis & 
Charleston Railroad with the Mobile & 
Ohio made McNairy an inevitable battle- 
ground, Along those tracks the Confed- 
erates concentrated to attack at Shiloh in 
April 1862, and the Yankees came in force 
that summer, as Major General Henry 
Halleck’s 100,000 men inched toward 
Corinth. In October Union and Confed- 
erate armies both swung through the 
county during the bloody struggle for 
Corinth. Following the Federal victory, 
Corinth became a major supply depot, 
necessitating a strong Union presence in 
McNairy County. On January 26, 1864, 
Major General William T. Sherman 
abruptly evacuated Corinth and many 
smaller posts to concentrate troops for his 
Meridian expedition. As Major General 


Stephen Hurlburt wrote from Memphis, 
“the railroad from here to Corinth is a 
curse upon military movements. It takes 
more troops to hold it than would con- 
quer Mississippi.” That spring McNairy 
County found itself back in the middle 
of a much more local civil war.* 

The vacuum created when Sher- 
man’s front-line troops departed was 
filled by the 6th Tennessee Cavalry, a regi- 
ment best described as part of Andrew 
Johnson’s private army. The resourceful 
military governor incrementally parlayed 
his original authority to create a loyalist 
“home guard” into War Department 
sanction for organizing twenty regi- 
ments. By February 1864 eight of 
Johnson’s regiments served around 
Knoxville, while the others, together with 
a dozen new African-American regi- 
ments, formed the mainstay of Federal 
occupation forces west of Nashville and 
north of Mississippi. These were hardly 
elite units; Johnson had “accepted the 
incompetency of persons organizing 
Regiments . . . for the purpose of having 
their influence in raising troops.” One 
inspector described the Tennessee regi- 
ments at Knoxville as “all worthless,” de- 
claring that to employ them “is prejudi- 
cial .. . to the prosecution of the war,” 
and “the dictates of humanity counsel 
against it,” while the regiments near 
Nashville, noted Major General Lovell 
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This initial foray ended in Septem- 
ber, when Malinda (two months preg- 
nant) was wounded in an attack on a se- 
cessionist farm. While she recuperated 
in East Tennessee, Keith led several more 
“scouts” into Watauga County. On April 
8, 1864, Columbus F. Blalock entered the 
world; within two weeks Malinda had 
cut her hair, donned a blue uniform, and 
picked up her Spencer to follow Keith 
back to Grandfather Mountain, from 
which an enlarged band launched the 
bloodiest assault yet. Keith asserted that 
“We only went after Secessionists who 
were looking to kill us first,” but farmer 
Hiram Crisp insisted that “the Blalocks 
wore those federal uniforms as an ex- 
cuse to bushwhack their neighbors.” 
Bingham told his superiors that the 
Blalocks “became so brazen that they 
attacked farms in the daylight. They had 
not done so before.” Numbers tell a dis- 
mal story: of 1,060 white males of mili- 
tary age in Watauga County, over seven 


Rousseau, “are neither well drilled, disci- 
plined, or equipped.” Many Tennessee 
outfits developed unsavory reputations 
for their willingness to act as what histo- 
rian Benjamin F. Cooling characterizes as 
“avenging angels” against old political 
enemies.” 

Colonel Fielding Hurst, a sixty-two- 
year-old east Tennessean who had trans- 
planted himself to McNairy County in 
the 1830s, commanded the 6th Tennes- 
see Cavalry, which he had organized pri- 
marily from McNairy Unionists in late 
1862. A prominent lawyer, slave-holder, 
and Mason, Hurst had been so outspo- 
ken against secession that the Confeder- 
ates briefly jailed him in 1861, and he 
hated “the idea of guarding Rebel Prop- 
erty, whilst the owners . . . are living 
luxuriently under the protection of my 
Government, and at the same time plot- 
ting treason... .” During the summer of 
1863, Hurst’s men were accused of 
drunken looting around Jackson, but 
managed to foist the blame onto Nathan 
Bedford Forrest’s cavalry. In February 
1864 Hurst rode back into Jackson and 
demanded that the city cough up $5,100 
in ransom for damage supposedly in- 
flicted by Rebels on a local millinery shop, 
or he would burn the town. Hayward 
County attorney Edward Read com- 
plained to Governor Johnson in mid- 


32 


hundred fifty entered the Confederate 
army, one hundred fifty did their time 
in the Home Guard, fifty-five men en- 
listed with the Yankees, and twenty-four 
individuals—like Keith Blalock— 
fought in both armies. By this account- 
ing Bingham’s Home Guard held at least 
a five-to-one advantage over the 
Blalocks, but by April 1864 roughly one 
hundred other Watauga deserters re- 
mained in the county, and probably 
another fifty absentees from other 
states. It was a recipe for bloodshed; 
Brigadier General John McElroy, com- 
manding the Home Guard throughout 
western North Carolina, said simply, 
“The country has gone up.”** 

Different personalities and circum- 
stances account for the choices made by 
the Ozbirns, Knights, and Blalocks, but 
all three families lay along a common 
continuum of anti-Confederate feeling 


| pervading extensive areas of the South. 


Fought along narrow country lanes, over 


mountain trails, and across front yards, 
this “inner civil war” grew increasingly 
violent (and indiscriminate) during 
1864-1865 as Confederate mobilization 
relentlessly transferred regular troops to 
the field armies and Union policy in- 
creasingly supported guerilla insurgency 
behind Rebel lines. After Polk’s massive 
deserter sweep the besieged Confederacy 
concentrated on protecting supply lines 
and critical resources, much as the Union 
did in occupied Tennessee. The armies 
marched into battles that soldiers would 
immortalize in their memoirs, while be- 
hind them neighbors continued to mur- 
der each other in thousands of desper- 
ate, nameless fights. 
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Tennessee Unionists ambush Confederate cavalry intent on tracking down deserters. 


March that “Col Hurst burned 3 estab- 
lishments belonging to 3 of the best 
Union men about Brownsville. .. . It ap- 
pears that old Satan has been turned 
loose to go about . .. injurying the inno- 
cent.” According to Forrest, the 6th Ten- 
nessee murdered eight prisoners between 
January and March 1864, including six 
from the Confederate 18th Tennessee 
Cavalry. Lieutenant Willis Dodds was al- 
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legedly “most horribly mutilated, the face 
having been skinned, the nose cut off,... 
[and] the privates cut off... 2” Hurst de- 
nied these accusations, but an 1865 in- 
vestigation concluded that he had gar- 
nered “about $100,000 out of West 
Tennessee in blackmail. . . .”!° 

Equally important was the accusa- 
tion that most of Hurst’s victims were 
members of Colonel John Newsom’s 18th 
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AND HIS ABOLITIONIST KIN 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF SANTA FE, “the 
oldest capital city in America,” often note 
that in its long history four flags have 
flown over it—Spanish, Mexican, Con- 
federate, and United States. Confederate? 
Yes, in the early spring of 1862, Confed- 
erate forces from Texas took Santa Fé. 
They released Texan William Pelham 
from a Union prison and appointed him 
7 ~ governor of the territory of New Mexico. 
Pelham’s term was brief, as Union troops 
retook the city a few weeks later, forcing 
him to flee with the rebel army, before 
being captured and returned to prison— 
from prisoner to governor to prisoner 
again in less than a month. What follows 
is the story of William Pelham, New 
Mexico’s short-term Confederate “gover- 
nor,” based in part on recently uncovered 
. correspondence between him and his 
abolitionist kin—his sister-in-law Martha 
Coffin Pelham Wright and his niece 
Marianna Pelham Mott. 


SSE Ct 


WILLIAM PELHAM was born in Mays- 
ville, Kentucky, in 1803, and was raised 
there on the family plantation along the 
banks of the Ohio River. He was one of 
eleven children—six sons and five daugh- 
ters—of Isabella Atkinson and Charles 
Pelham, a veteran of the Revolutionary 
War.! In his twenties, William moved to 
Arkansas Territory, and in 1831 married 
Mary Ann Conway, whose brother James 
three years later became the first gover- 
nor of the state of Arkansas. Politically 
connected through his marriage, William 
served for a while as territorial auditor, 
and later as surveyor general, of Arkan- 
sas. William and Mary Ann's first son died 
in infancy, but they later had a son, 
Charles Thomas, born in 1837, and a 
daughter, Isabella Ann, born in 1839. 
Martha Coffin was born in Boston 
in 1806 and raised in Philadelphia, and 
in 1824 married William’s older brother 
Peter, a wounded veteran of the War of 


Palace of the Governors (left), Santa Fé, 
New Mexico. Photograph by Ben Wittick. 
Courtesy Museum of New Mexico. 


“Had it not been for that accursed 

negro question peace and prosperity would 
now reign where blood flows in torrents 
and lives are taken by thousands.” 


1812. She then moved with Peter to a 
newly established fort on Tampa Bay, 
where he had been appointed “sut- 
ler” —the official source of provisions. 
Their daughter Marianna was born the 
following year, but Peter died when 
Marianna was only one, and Martha re- 
turned north as a nineteen-year-old 
widow. She moved to upstate New York 
and remarried, becoming Martha Cof- 
fin Pelham Wright.’ Martha, raised as a 
Quaker, was an ardent abolitionist, as 
was her older sister Lucretia Coffin Mott, 
a Quaker preacher who was widely 
known for her anti-slavery sermons and 
speeches. Both Martha and Lucretia at- 
tended the 1833 founding meeting of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society and 
many later anti-slavery conventions, and 
both were active in the Underground 
Railroad. Marianna Pelham, under the 
influence of her mother and her Aunt 
Lucretia, also became firmly convinced 
of the evils of slavery. 

Marianna had nevertheless grown 
up with considerable curiosity about her 
Pelham uncles, aunts, cousins, and 
grandmother whom she had never met. 
In 1841 William Pelham’s business as sur- 
veyor general of Arkansas brought him 
to Washington, and he seized the oppor- 
tunity to contact and meet his Northern 
relatives, his sister-in-law Martha and her 
daughter Marianna, his niece. He visited 
them at their home in Auburn, New York, 
and proposed taking Marianna to Ken- 
tucky and Arkansas to meet her Pelham 
relatives. William was then thirty-eight, 
Marianna almost sixteen. (One relative 
opined that the trip would have been 
more appropriate if Marianna were 
younger, but Martha replied that 
Marianna was unlikely to get any 
younger!) The trip to the South was fi- 
nally approved by the family, and pro- 
duced a firm bond between William, a 
Southern slaveholder, and Marianna and 
Martha, ardent abolitionists, that lasted 
for twenty years—until the strains of the 
Civil War drove them apart. 

Shortly after meeting William, 
Martha Wright wrote about him to her 
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sister Lucretia Mott: “And my dear sister, 
he has only eight slaves, 4 grown and 4 
children, which he means to free at his 
death. He was amused to find M.A. 
[Marianna] and the other children such 
strong abolitionists and talked very fully 
on the subject.”? Despite their differences 
over slavery, Marianna grew very fond of 
her Uncle William during their trip to the 
South together. When Martha gave birth 
to a son the following year, Marianna 
urged her mother to name him William 
Pelham Wright, which Martha gladly did. 
Despite being named for a Southern 
slaveholder, twenty years later Willie 
Wright would don a Union uniform 
and fight in what his mother would 
term the “holy war between Liberty 
and Slavery.” But that was still far 
in the future. 

With their relationship firmly 
established, William Pelham re- 
mained in touch with his aboli- 
tionist niece and sister-in-law in 
the following years through cor- 
respondence and occasional trips 
to the Northeast. But career 
changes moved his home farther 
west. In 1849 he moved his wife, 
children, and slaves from Arkan- 
sas to Texas, and soon settled in 
Manchaca Springs, a few miles south 
of Austin. Five years later he was ap- 
pointed the first surveyor general of the 
territory of New Mexico, and spent most 
of the next several years in Santa Fé. 
There he was responsible for, among 
other things, determining the extent and 
validity of various Spanish and Mexican 
land grants.4 

Marianna in 1845 had married her 
first cousin Thomas Mott, son of 
Lucretia, and settled near Philadelphia. 
(Some of the family worried that the 
young couple risked producing children 
with mental defects, but Martha dis- 
missed their concerns with the observa- 
tion, “I know a good many simpletons in 
the world whose parents are not cous- 
ins.”) After her marriage, Marianna was 
not only the niece, but also the daugh- 
ter-in-law, of Lucretia Mott, who by then 
had become nationally known for her 
powerful speeches against slavery. In 1853 
Martha and Lucretia traveled to Ohio to 
participate in several women’s rights and 
anti-slavery meetings. On their return, 
they visited the Pelham homestead in 
Maysville, Kentucky, and Lucretia was 


invited to preach. Their host was John 
Pelham, William’s brother whom 
Marianna had met on her earlier trip to 
Kentucky. John expressed the hope to 
Martha that her sister Lucretia would re- 
strict herself to religious topics and would 
not allude to slavery, but Martha replied 
that slavery was an eminently religious 
topic. Lucretia did indeed speak on sla- 
very, which generated local controversy 
but on the whole was well received.° 


Martha Coffin Wright and son William Pel- 
ham Wright (named for William Pelham), 
November 1861. William had just been 
commissioned lieutenant in a Union ar- 
tillery battery. He was later wounded at 
Gettysburg. From Garrison Family Pa- 
pers, Sophia Smith Collection, Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts, 


Marianna wrote to William Pelham 
about this visit of her mother and her 
Aunt Lucretia to John Pelham in 
Maysville, and William responded, “I am 
feeling very jealous towards brother John. 
I have been thinking you love him better 
than you do me... . You love him the 
more perhaps because he is ‘interested in 
the anti Slavery lectures, and ‘invites the 
lecturers to his fireside’ Oh! Marianna 
have you been proselyting [sic] poor 
John, and seducing him from his alle- 
giance to the South?” William felt that 
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the issue of slavery was beginning to 
weaken Marianna’s fondness for him, and 
wrote in another 1854 letter, “I desire 
much to see you. I love you more than 
either of your Uncles ever loved you. Your 
kindness, your sympathy, love have given 
you a place that no other niece can oc- 
cupy in my affections.”” A few months 
later, William visited Marianna and the 
Motts in Philadelphia, a visit that appar- 
ently went well. He wrote afterward, “I 
am fearful my dear Niece that if I were to 
make you another visit, your kindness, 
and the kindness of your Relatives would 
have the effect to weaken my opinion in 
regard to the Abolitionists. . .. How 
delicately they treated me, never in a 
single instance mentioning the sub- 
ject of slavery except when brought 
up by myself.” 

Soon after this 1854 visit, 
William wrote to Marianna from 
Washington in response to her 
requests for information about 
Pelham family history. His four 
Pelham uncles, like his father, 
had all been born in Virginia, 
but the only uncle that William 

described to Marianna at length 
was one who had left Virginia for 
Ohio. “He and his wife became 
embued with a spirit of emancipa- 
tion,” William wrote, “and liberated all 
of their slaves. Many of them wept and 
pleaded to be allowed to live and go with 
them, but they steadily refused, and left 
them all in Va.”? William apparently felt 
it would help Marianna to know that at 
least one of her Pelham relatives had freed 
his slaves. 

William then returned from Wash- 
ington to Santa Fé, which was still very 
much the frontier. (Minutes of the New 
Mexico Historical Society record that 
William once donated “two arrows taken 
from the body of a man shot by the 
Navahoe Indians on the mesa, 11 miles 
from Santa Fe.”!°) Despite its frontier sta- 
tus, the territorial capital had traditional 
social standards, and in 1858 William’s 
personal behavior made him the object 
of local scandal. “The Town has been full 
of gossip the last week,” a local business- 
man wrote, “on a/c of a novel case of 
Gen'] Pelham.'! Something new for New 
Mex. No more nor less than an elope- 
ment. ... He took her in his buggy and 
started with all possible speed on the road 
to Vegas . .. spent the honey moon, have 


since returned, and he keeps the bird 
closely confined in his office.”!? With his 
wife, son, and married daughter still liv- 
ing back on his Texas farm, William had 
become involved in Santa Fé with a young 
woman named Cesaria Tapia. Their 1858 
“honey moon’ resulted in an illegitimate 
daughter.'* Although the affair between 
the fifty-five-year-old surveyor general of 
New Mexico and the twenty-one-year- 
old former resident of a local convent was 
the talk of Santa Fé, William’s relatives in 
the distant North never learned of it. 

In 1859, with the nation nearing dis- 
union, William’s business once again 
brought him to Washington. This en- 
abled him to see Marianna and Martha 
in Philadelphia, a visit that would be his 
last. By then the topic of slavery had be- 
come extremely sensitive, but they still 
were able to discuss it. As Martha wrote 
about William’s visit, “I am very glad to 
have seen him. Have had some talks on 
Slavery, which he bears very well, not be- 
ing one of the fierce & excitable kind, but 
I think the consciousness that we are dia- 
metrically opposite in sentiment throws 
a little restraint over his manner. When 
Ellen [Martha’s youngest daughter, then 
nineteen] comes in from her Junior [anti- 
slavery] society, he says “Well Miss Ellen, 
have you dissolved the Union yet?’”'* 
About William’s position in New Mexico, 
Martha wrote, “His appointment was 
confirmed for the seventh time—Sur- 
veyor Genl.—He does not expect now to 
hold it after Mr. Seward is elected.” 
William’s appointments in the 1850s had 
been made by Presidents Pierce and 
Buchanan, both Democrats. William 
Henry Seward, an Auburn neighbor and 
close friend of Martha and her husband, 
was then thought to be the favorite for 
the Republican nomination for president. 
However, many Republicans felt that 
Seward was too closely associated with 
the anti-slavery cause, and they instead 
nominated a relatively unknown lawyer 
from Illinois named Abraham Lincoln. 
Although William’s fears that Seward 
would become president turned out to 
be unfounded, Seward’s party did indeed 
win the White House in 1860, and seces- 
sion and war soon followed. William 
Pelham had resigned his post as surveyor 
general in the summer of 1860, but his 
prominence in Santa Fé and his open 
support of the Confederate cause soon 
brought him into difficulties. 


In 1861 the territory of New Mexico 
was very sparsely populated, and many 
of those living there were Mexicans or In- 
dians with little direct interest in the is- 
sues that split the country. The terri- 
tory, however, was under federal 
control, and once the war started of- 
ficials in Santa Fé demanded that all 
prominent citizens take an oath 
swearing their allegiance to the 
Union. Texas had seceded in Febru- 
ary, and William Pelham, a Texan 
and slaveholder, refused to take the 
oath.'> He was also charged with con- 
spiring with the rebels.'° William was 
arrested, and his remarkable letter 
written from prison that August to his 
niece Marianna, but mailed to Martha, 
was very different from the many loving 
letters he had written his Northern rela- 
tives since meeting them twenty years 
earlier. Conditions in the nation and in 
his personal situation had changed dra- 
matically since he had last seen Marianna 
and Martha in Philadelphia in 1859, 
when their discussions about slavery had 
been controlled and polite. Now he 
vented his anger at abolitionists like his 
niece and sister-in-law, whose actions 
and opinions he believed had led the na- 
tion into what Seward had termed the “ir- 
repressible conflict.” 


Santa Fé, N. M. 

My dear niece Aug. 11th 1861 

It has been long since I have 
addressed you or you me and this 
perhaps is the last time. The 
“irrepressible conflict” is upon us. I 
see it and feel it. While I write, 
sentinels with their gay uniforms 
and bright arms reflect the light of 
the sun upon me as they pass my cell 
door. My Father [Charles Pelham] 
was a prisoner in the war of 1776. 
My brother (your father) [Peter 
Pelham] was a prisoner in the war of 
1812 and I am now a prisoner in the 
war of 1861.1 have not taken up 
arms against the government neither 
have I aided or abeted either party in 
the late irrepressible conflict, yet my 
house was invaded, my private 
papers overhauled after I had first 
been marched off to prison and I 
know not what for. It may be for the 
reason that I am one of those 
unfortunate individuals who is a 
rightful subject for the application 


Portrait of Marianna Mott, date 
unknown. Photograph by C.H. Speiler. 
Garrison Family Papers. 


of your principles of reform—a 
slaveholder. I am a Kentuckian as 
you are aware and was born in sight 
of a non slave-holding state [Ohio], 
while I have lived in this Territory a 
third longer than I did in the state of 
Texas, yet I am regarded as a Texan 
and treated as one in rebellion 
against the government. Let it be so: 
it is one of the results of the teach- 
ings of your doctrines. Oh! The 
blood which has been and will be 
spilt in consequence of the false 
sympathy for the negro and the 
Indians. | think it is a great misfor- 
tune to mankind that there is a large 
party who prize the negro blood 
more highly than that of their own 
intelligent country men. Had it not 
been for that accursed negro 
question peace and prosperity 
would now reign where blood flows 
in torrents and lives are taken by 
thousands. But such are the results 
of false and fanatical teachings. You 
are too tender hearted to see a deer 
killed for the necessities of man, 
which was intended by God for his 
use, but you can see hundreds of 
thousands of men go into a sister 
state and slay thousands of your 
countrymen and believe they are 
doing God’s service because they 
happen to be the owners of property 
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in slaves which you for the sake of 
lucre sold them. You may think you 
can conquer the people and keep 
states in the union which you desired 
should leave it only a few months 
since, but you cannot accomplish 
your purpose, there are too many 
Bull Runs to pass on the way. We 
cannot expect to win all of the 
battles, but I think we will win a 
majority of them even if you come 
forth with a million of men. ...We 
love the constitution as it was, and 
only asked that it might be executed 
but we have long since lost all hope 
of seeing that done and have 
adopted the only alternative left to 
us in my belief, and that is separa- 
tion, and we desire it in peace. ... 
Now Lask you if you intend to kill 
us all off, because you will not allow 
us to have equality in the union with 
you. I was only settling up my 
business preparatory to departing 
for Texas, but I was arrested and 
now it is impossible to say if I will 
ever be liberated. Before this may 
reach you my destiny will have been 
decided and I either acquitted or be 
hanged. | am in the hands of my 
enemies, who thirst for my blood. If 
this letter is not couched in language 
like my former ones, it is because I 
am in prison (as I believe) unjustly, 
and feel oppressed. 

Give my love to Thomas 
{Marianna’s husband], Mr. & Mrs. 
Wright [her parents], your daughters 
and all of your friends. 

Your affectionate uncle 
Wm Pelham!” 


Like his father in the Revolution, 
and his brother Peter in the War of 1812, 
William had become a prisoner of war, 
and was furious about the war and his 
imprisonment.'® His previous discus- 
sions about slavery with his Northern kin 
had been friendly, but now he railed 
against the “false and fanatical teachings” 
of abolitionists, people “who prize the 
negro blood more highly than that of 
their own intelligent country men.” The 
United States Constitution had accepted, 
if not endorsed, slavery, and William ar- 
gued, “We love the constitution as it was, 
and only asked that it might be executed 
but we have long since lost all hope of 
seeing that done and have adopted the 


only alternative left to us in my belief, 
and that is separation, and we desire it 
in peace.” He now worried that his en- 
emies “thirst for my blood” and “intend 
to kill us all off.” Martha wrote to one of 
her sons, “I had a letter from Wm Pelham 
from prison. You know he has been ar- 
rested in Santa Fé. He refused to take the 
oath. The letter is written to Marianna, 
& addressed to me. He wishes peaceable 
separation & thinks the present state of 
things is the result of abolition teach- 
ings.”'? She wrote a daughter, “He 
thought they were thirsting for his blood, 
but I guess they only mean to keep him 
from taking up arms against the Govt. 
He was preparing to leave Santa Fé for 
his home in Texas.”?° 

Many Texans had dreamed of ex- 
panding slavery westward to the Pacific 
Ocean, and that now also became a 
dream of Jefferson Davis, president of the 
Confederacy. Early in 1862 Confederate 
general Henry Sibley led a force of 3,700 
men, mostly Texans, in an attempt to take 
New Mexico. For a while they were suc- 
cessful, and in March a small group of 
Confederates under Major Charles Pyron 
captured the capital, Santa Fé. The gov- 
ernor and his staff had escaped the city 
with the Union troops a few days earlier, 
and to fill the governmental vacuum, 
Pyron released William Pelham from 
prison and appointed him governor, titu- 
lar head of what they hoped would be- 
come a Confederate provisional govern- 
ment.”! According to the New York Times 
of April 4, 1862, “The Texans hold Santa 
Fé, where they have organized a provi- 
sional Government, with Gen. PELHAM 
as Governor.” The new governor then 
took revenge by demanding that local 
officials take an oath of allegiance to the 
Confederacy. 

However, William’s time of glory as 
governor of New Mexico was short-lived. 
In the brief period the Confederates held 
Santa Fé he had no time to organize a 
new territorial government. More Union 
troops arrived from Colorado, and in 
April reoccupied Santa Fé after defeating 
the Texans in the Battle of Glorieta Pass. 
In May Martha Wright wrote, “I saw by 
the paper that the Rebels had left Santa 
Fé, and Wm Pelham with them.””* But 
by the time that Martha wrote this, Wil- 
liam was already a prisoner again. He had 
escaped and traveled about one hundred 
miles south along the Rio Grande with 
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the rebels, but there he and a group of 
thirty Texans surrendered to the Union 
army. William, as a civilian, was made a 
political prisoner.?? The remainder of 
Sibley’s army limped back to Texas, their 
dreams of a westward extension of the 
Confederacy shattered. 

William’s 1861 letter from prison in 
Santa Fé was his last direct contact with 
Martha and Marianna. Despite his ear- 
lier closeness with his sister-in-law and 
niece, the war and his personal wartime 
experiences left him feeling bitter toward 
his abolitionist relatives. However, 
Martha was able to resume contact with 
one of her Pelham nephews after the war, 
who reported to her in 1869 that Will- 
iam Pelham had been left “melancholy” 
and “ruined in health, fortune & happi- 
ness.”** One important source of 
William’s unhappiness was the death in 
battle of his only son, Charles Thomas 
Pelham. Charles served in the 8th Texas 
Cavalry, commonly known as Terry’s 
Texas Rangers, and was killed in battle in 
Georgia in May 1864.”° Charles, twenty- 
seven, left no issue, but Charles’ sister 
Isabella and her husband Edward Ten 
Eyck agreed to have the name of one of 
their sons, a grandson of William, 


Gravestone of William Pelham at 
the Oakwood Cemetery in Austin, Texas. 
No photograph of Pelham is known to 
exist. Courtesy Wilfried Roeder. 


changed from Charles Ten Eyck to 
Charles Thomas Pelham to perpetuate 
the name. The change was formally ap- 
proved by an act passed by the Texas leg- 
islature that November, “in consequence 
of his many acts of cool and daring cour- 
age, and heroic conduct on the battle 
field.”* 

A number of William’s nephews also 
served in the Confederate army, notably 
including John Pelham of Alabama, an 
artillery officer under J.E.B. Stuart whose 
bravery and skill at the Battle of 
Fredericksburg led Robert E. Lee to dub 
him “Gallant Pelham.,”?” John was killed 
in battle a few months later at Kellys Ford, 
Virginia, and his death at the tender age 
of twenty-four, so soon after his widely 
publicized recognition by Lee, established 
him as a popular martyr to the Confed- 
erate cause. William’s namesake, Martha’s 
son William Pelham Wright, was also an 
artillery officer, but in the Union army. 
He and John Pelham faced each other 
across several bloody battlefields, includ- 
ing Antietam and Fredericksburg. A few 
months after John’s death, Willie Wright 
was severely wounded at Gettysburg 
while repelling Pickett’s Charge. He even- 
tually recovered.”® 

After the war, William Pelham 
gradually revived from his melancholy, 
lived out his final years comfortably on 
his ranch in Manchaca, Texas, and par- 
ticipated in local Democratic politics. He 
died in Manchaca on June 8, 1879, out- 
living his sister-in-law Martha by four 
years and his niece Marianna by seven. 
His obituary in the Austin paper praised 
his prior service in the roles of surveyor 
general of Arkansas and of New Mexico, 
but omitted his brief tenure in the spring 
of 1862 as the Confederate governor of 
New Mexico.”? ; 
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ment of Materials Science and Engineer- 
ing at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 
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NOTES: 

1. Charles Pelham (1748-1829) was the sec- 
ond son of Peter Pelham, organist of 
Bruton Parish Church, Williamsburg, 
Virginia. Charles served as a midship- 
man on a British warship, but resigned 
from the British navy in 1776 and joined 
the Continental army. After the war, he 
received a grant of land and traveled to 
Maysville, Kentucky, in 1786. Informa- 
tion from letter of William Pelham to 
Marianna Pelham Mott, June 25, 1854, 
Garrison Family Papers, Sophia Smith 
Collection, Smith College (hereinafter 
referred to as GFP). 

. In addition to her work in the abolition 
movement, Martha C. Wright was one 
of the organizers of the historic 1848 
women’s rights convention in Seneca 
Falls, and remained prominent in the 
women’s rights movement until her 
death. For brief descriptions of her life, 
see Paul Messbarger, “Martha Coffin 
Pelham Wright (1806-1875)” in Notable 
American Women: A Biographical Dictio- 
nary, IIl, Edward T. James, ed. (Cam- 
bridge, 1971) 684-685, and Kathleen 
Banks Nutter, “Martha Coffin Pelham 
Wright” in American National Biography, 
24, John A. Garrity and Mark C. Carnes, 
eds. (Oxford, 1999), pp. 44-45. For a 
more detailed account, see Sherry H. 
Penney and James D. Livingston, “Ex- 
pectant at Seneca Falls,” New York His- 
tory 84 (Winter 2003): 32-49, and A Very 
Dangerous Woman: Martha Wright and 
Women’s Rights (Amherst: University of 
Massachusetts Press, 2004). 

3. Martha Wright to Lucretia Mott, April 

5, 1841, GFP. 

4. William Pelham’s work as the first sur- 
veyor general of the territory of New 
Mexico is described in Victor Westphall, 
Mercedes Reales (Albuquerque, 1983) 
and G. Emlen Hall, Four Leagues of Pecos 
(Albuquerque, 1985). See also Ralph 
Emerson Twitchell, The Leading Facts of 
New Mexico History (Cedar Rapids, 
1911-1917) and Sandra K. Mathews- 


NS 


6. 


9: 


10. 


12. 


Lamb, New Mexico Historical Review 71 
(October 1996): 341-59. 


. The 1853 visit of Martha Wright and 


Lucretia Mott to Maysville, Kentucky, is 
described in Martha Wright to David 
Wright, October 23, 1853, GFP, and in 
Lucretia Mott to family, October 17, 
1853, in Selected Letters of Lucretia Cof- 
fin Mott, Beverly Wilson Palmer, ed. (Ur- 
bana, 2002). See also Otelia Cromwell, 
Lucretia Mott (Cambridge, 1958), pp. 
163-4. 

William Pelham to Marianna Pelham 
Mott, March 5, 1854, GFP. 


. William Pelham to Marianna Pelham 


Mott, March 28, 1854, GFP. 

William Pelham to Marianna Pelham 
Mott, April 28, 1854, GFP. 

William Pelham to Marianna Pelham 
Mott, June 25, 1854, GFP. William’s uncle 
Peter Pelham left Virginia in 1807 and 
settled in Xenia, Ohio. Many of Peter’s 
letters are preserved in the Edward 
Dromgoole Papers in the Southern His- 
torical Collection of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. In one let- 
ter written shortly after arriving in Ohio, 
Peter writes “of my happy feelings on set- 
ting my feet on a Land of Liberty.” 

New Mexico Historical Review 18 (1943): 
403. 


. Pelham was often referred to as “Gen- 


eral Pelham” because of his post as sur- 
veyor general. There is no evidence that 
he ever served in the military at any rank. 
Letter from John M. Kingsbury to James 
J. Webb, October 17, 1858, reproduced 
in Trading in Santa Fe: John M. 
Kingsbury’s Correspondence with James 
Josiah Webb, 1853-1861, Jane Lenz Elder 
and David J. Weber, eds. (Dallas, 1996). 
p. 118. 1am grateful to Sandra Mathews- 
Lamb for calling this letter to my atten- 
tion. 


. The baptismal records of Santa Fé’s Saint 


Francis Cathedral (LDS microfilm 
0016894) include (translated from Span- 
ish):“On the 20th day of the month [July 
1859] I solemnly baptized Maria Isabela 
Sinforosa, 3 days old, the illegitimate 
daughter of Cesaria Tapia.” In the 1860 
U.S. Census of Santa Fé County, dated 
July 5, 1860, the child is recorded as 
Isabel Pelham, age eleven months, 
mother Maria Tapia. I am very grateful 
to Wilfried Roeder for this information. 


. Martha Wright to David Wright, Febru- 


ary 18, 1859, GFP. 


. According to an item in National 


Intelligencer, September 2, 1861, “Gen. 
Wm. Pelham, formerly Surveyor-Gen- 
eral of New Mexico, and Col. Clements, 
were arrested in Santa Fé, and confined 
in the guard-house, by order of Col. 
Canby, of the Department of New 
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Mexico. They were suspected of giving 
improper information to the Texas 
troops of Fort Bliss, below El Paso. Col. 
Clements took the oath of allegiance, and 
was discharged. Gen. Pelham refused to 
take the oath, and is still confined in the 
guard-house.” Printed in Rebellion 
Record, 1860-61, Frank Moore, ed. (New 
York, 1862), p. 10. According to Ralph 
Emerson Twitchell, in Old Santa Fe 
(Santa Fé, 1925), p. 371, “Canby caused 
the arrest of William Pelham, surveyor- 
general, a rank secessionist, and threw 
him in the guard-house, where Canby 
held him as a hostage for the safety of 
W.W. Mills.” 


16. A Lieutenant Colonel B. S. Roberts of 


Fort Craig wrote on August 21, 1861, to 
Santa Fé, “I have the honor to enclose 
for the Colonel Commanding the De- 
partment the copy of a letter from Mr. 
Wm. Pelham, now as I understand in 
arrest in Santa Fe, charged with treason- 
able correspondence with the enemy.... 
If evidence was wanting before to con- 
vict him of conspiracy against this Ter- 
ritory & correspondence with the Rebels, 
it will no longer be wanting.” This letter 
of Colonel Roberts appears in John P. 
Wilson, When the Texans Came: Missing 
Records from the Civil War in the South- 
west (Albuquerque, 2001). According to 
Wilson, the Pelham letter referred to ap- 
pears to have been lost. 


17. William Pelham to Marianna Pelham 


Mott, August 11, 1861, GFP. This letter 
and other letters between Marianna Mott 
and Martha Wright and various Pelham 
relatives are included in a web project by 
Sherry H. Penney and James D. 
Livingston, “How Did Abolitionist 
Women and Their Slaveholding Relatives 
Negotiate Their Conflict Over the Issue 
of Slavery?” <http://womhist. 
binghamton.edu/mew/doclist.htm> 


18. William’s father Charles Pelham had 


been captured by the British during the 
fall of Charleston in 1780, and his 
brother Peter had been captured by the 
British in 1813 at the Battle of Crysler’s 
Farm. Each was paroled after a brief im- 
prisonment. 


19, Martha Wright to Frank Wright, Septem- 


ber 6, 1861, GFP. 


20. Martha Wright to Ellen Wright, Septem- 


ber 9, 1861, GFP. 


21. Pelham’s appointment as governor is re- 


ported in Robert Lee Kerby, The Confed- 
erate Invasion of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, 1861-1862 (Los Angeles, 1958); p. 
88; Martin Hardwick Hall, Sibley’s New 
Mexico Campaign (Austin, 1960), p. 168; 
and F. Stanley, The Civil War in New 
Mexico (Denver, 1960), p. 218. The offi- 
cial report of the campaign of New 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


Mexico by Brigadier General Henry H. 
Sibley, written in May after Santa Fé had 
been retaken by Union troops and the 
Texans were in retreat, reported only 
Pelham’s release from prison: “Many 
friends were found in Santa Fe who had 
been in durance. Among the rest Gen- 
eral William Pelham, who had but re- 
cently been released from a dungeon in 
Fort Union.” Sibley’s report is accessible 
online at <http://www.currensnet.com/ 
CWCONGRS/ConfedRecord/ 
Officlrpt. HTM> 

Martha Wright to Frank Wright, May 22, 
1862, GFP. 

According to a letter of C. W. Burnley, 
speaker of the Texas House of Represen- 
tatives, to General John J. B. Magruder, 
“General Pelham shouldered his gun to 
fight for Southern independence, and on 
his way down from Santa Fé with arms 
in his hands was taken prisoner and pa- 
roled, but inasmuch as he had not joined 
the service formally and had his name 
placed upon the muster-roll the enemy 
deny him the benefits of a prisoner of war 
and claim him to be a political prisoner 
and as such refuse to release him. He feels 
the injustice done him in this regard by 
the enemy and is exceedingly anxious to 
be exchanged, so that he may be ina con- 
dition to aid in the defense of our coun- 
try against the Abolitionists, and particu- 
larly to be enabled to defend his family.” 
This letter of February 8, 1863, seeking 
help from General Magruder in obtain- 
ing a prisoner exchange for Pelham, ap- 
pears in Records of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies, Series II, Vol. 5, pp. 827- 
828. 

Charles Pelham to Martha Wright, July 
12, 1869, GFP. Before the war, Charles had 
been a lawyer in Talladega, Alabama, and 
his letters to Martha were fervently pro- 
slavery. He served in the 51st Alabama 
Infantry Regiment, and was wounded in 
the Battle of Kennesaw Mountain. After 
the war, he described himself as a “recon- 
structed reb,” became a Republican, and 
served in the United States Congress. His 
postwar political activities are discussed 
in Sarah Woolfolk Wiggins, The Scalawag 
in Alabama Politics, 1865-1881 (1977). 
Charles’ five brothers also served in the 
Confederate Army, including John “Gal- 
lant” Pelham. This letter and other let- 
ters of Charles and John Pelham appear 
in James D. Livingston, “The Gallant 
Pelhams and their Abolitionist Kin,” Civil 
War Times Illustrated 52 (October 2003): 
20-21, 59-65. 

After a cavalry charge near Dalton, Geor- 
gia, on May 9, 1863, “Among the killed 
were Charles T. Pelham of Company D, 
an educated young man, of good family 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


and fine promise, a civil engineer by pro- 
fession.” L. B. Giles, Terry’s Texas Rang- 
ers (Austin, 1867), p. 80. 

Laws of the State of Texas, Vol. 5 (1861- 
1866), Chapter III, p. 4. 

John “Gallant” Pelham already has three 
biographies: William W. Hassler, Colo- 
nel John Pelham, Lee’s Boy Arrtillerist 
(Chapel Hill, 1960); Philip Mercer, The 
Life of The Gallant Pelham (Kennesaw, 
1958); and Charles G. Milham, Gallant 
Pelham: American Extraordinary (Wash- 
ington, 1959). None of John’s biogra- 
phers seemed to know that when he left 
West Point in April 1861 to take up arms 
against the Union, he stopped in Phila- 
delphia for a brief visit to his abolition- 
ist Aunt Martha and cousin Marianna. 
In Charles Pelham to Martha Wright, 
July 12, 1869, GFP, Charles confirms to 
Martha that the young cadet she met in 
1861 was, as she suspected, the famed 
“Gallant Pelham.” 

Willie Wright served as a lieutenant in 
the First New York Independent Battery 
under Captain Andrew Cowan. The 
military record of his battery is told in 
R. L. Murray, “Hurrah for the Ould Flag”: 
The True Story of Captain Cowan and the 
First New York Independent Battery at 
Gettysburg (Wolcott, NY, 1998). Willie’s 
wartime diaries are in GFP and in the 
Osborne Family Papers, Department of 
Special Collections, Syracuse University 
Library. A monument to Willie’s battery 
stands at the “High Water Mark” on 
Gettysburg’s Cemetery Ridge. 
Obituaries of William Pelham appear in 
Daily Democratic Statesman, Austin, 
Texas, June 18, 1879, and in Mesilla Val- 
ley Independent, July 5, 1879 (microfilm 
in Branigan Library, Las Cruces, New 
Mexico). 


Do You Know? Answers 


(The questions are on page 11) 


(1) Gray and Blue Naval Museum _b 


Confederate Museum _e 

National Museum of Civil War Medi- 
cine_d 

Valentine Museum _h 

Daughters of Union Veterans Museum 


g 


National Civil War Museum _i 
Casement Museum _a 

National Prisoner of War Museum_f 
U.S. Cavalry Museum _c 


(2) Russia; (3) A Canadian who 
invented a steam cannon; (4) Darius 
Couch; (5) Felix H. Robertson—who 
died on April 20, 1928; (6) Francis 
Barlow and Charles K. Graham. 
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KEITH ROCCO'S EXTRAORDINARY ARTWORK 


oe rae Rocco's art catches the 

DXvealities of Civil War combat 
Willi am ease that arouses the jealousy 
of those of us who try to capture those 
same events in writing. Eis patatings 
stand as proof that a picture is worth a 
thousand words.” 

Gordon ©. Rhea. author of Coh/ 
Harbor: Grant and Lee, May 26-Jane 3 
anal ¢ Tying the lag: The Story of 
Private Charles Whilden. The 
Confed racy’s Most Unlikely Hero 


66 A mid the legion of current Civil 

AWar artists recreating the look 
and feel of our ancestors al war Keith 
Roceo stands out. His work reminds 


ohn one of the great 19th century artists like 
On Cf L Ltd “f Gilbert Gaul and Thare de Thulstrup. 

In Rocco's: paintings even the land- 

K DD i I | i : ( ) C, C. seape seems alive. while his figures are 
kinetic. Ina field in whieh so miuely is 


destined to be forgotten. Keith Rocco's 


CoA hee f inililary art will be remembered” 
» 4 ae. oor one 
one among a legion o Willian ( 


artists and illustrators who 
have paraded the American Civil THE SOLDIER’ 
War on canvas in recent years. The Civil War Art. of Keith Roeco 
Keith Rocco has preserved the Publication Date: July 2004 CoAT Gale Raceo eae hia 


finest traditions of the masters, Text by Robert I. Girardi, co-author of Military Memoirs of looks simple. but is difficult to 


He tins: exOked their memory General John Pope and The New Annals of the Civil War achieve: to realistically capture the 
while contributing his own unique : 


vision to military art.” Large, 10 x 14 (landscape) hardcover format. look anc ie - ameesesaee keto: OF tt 

From the introduction by 208 heavy art paper pages. go color plates, esl aka x 5: Phy wth, the 
Peter Cozzens, author of Vo 25 black-and-white drawings ISBN: 0-9748774-2-5 i a es 
Better Plave tw Die: The Battle of likes of Winslow Homer. Frederic 
Sines River and ThE terrible $69. 95 4 S6 shipping/handling in the USA) Remington and Edouard Detaille. 
MONCS Hive iu A CTs Pa * F ? j 
Sound: The Battle of Chickamauga , | ote pd Lavin tbs author of Migh 
aHONwONer bot ‘icc . Tide at Gettysburg: The amnpargn Hl 

5 Penusyleania 


hal FEXT BY ROBERT LL. GIRARDI WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY PETER COZZENS 


*. Davis. author of more 
than 45 Civil War books and professor 
of history at Virginia Tech 


6s ith great fidelity to detail. SS coal > ips : 

Ri Hoes caplures ; SS 6 PY cith Rocco's subject matter 
the drama and tension of Civil [e* Lt co og and artistic Se 
Waethsiatans i action with always superb. Here is a fine pictorial 

« D> . . ~ 
ni teateake 7 : : history that should please the mest 
greater realison and less romanti- Spee hiee 2 ASS ‘ Fe 
discriminating Civil War enthusiast. 
Wiley Sword, author of Shiloh: 
Bloody April and haubrace an \ngry 
Wind: The South's Last Stand at 
hranklin & Nashville 
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ORDER BY 31 wry aii AND SAVE 820 to historical detail with a remark- 
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cism than most other Civil War 
artists. To look at a Roceo paint- 
ing is almost like being there.” 
James \I MePherson. Pulitzer- 
winning author of Baile Cry of 
Iireedom: The Civil War tera 
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IN THE LAST TWO DECADES increas- 
ing attention has been paid to the study 


of American Civil War tactics. Most of 


the emphasis has been on the rifled mus- 
ket and to what extent its introduction 
produced tactical changes. Less attention 
has been paid to the tactical significance 
of developments in artillery. Yet a com- 
parison of the artillery at Waterloo in 
1815 and Gettysburg in 1863 reveals that 
a dramatic change had taken place in 
forty-seven years. At Waterloo, out of 534 


Chris Heisey’s photograph of Confederate 
artillery on Seminary Ridge. 


total cannon present in all three armies, 
there were only eighty heavy twelve- 
pound field pieces. On the other hand, 
at Gettysburg in 1863 all but one of the 
633 cannon present were “heavy” Napo- 
leonic field pieces firing projectiles 
weighing over ten pounds, and more than 
half of these were rifled cannon. 

This article attempts to answer the 
question of whether or not these changes 
in artillery technology were significant 
enough to warrant a radical revision of 
Napoleonic battlefield tactics during the 
American Civil War. To answer this ques- 
tion we need to consider the more sig- 
nificant technological changes that oc- 
curred in artillery during the first half of 


the nineteenth century, and to compare 
the performance and effects of the artil- 
lery at the battles of Waterloo and 
Gettysburg. 


Napoleonic Field Artillery 

Napoleonic field artillery was com- 
posed of two types: guns and howitzers. 
Guns were smooth-bored, long-barreled, 
and fired solid ammunition at low tra- 
jectories to batter down their targets. 
Howitzers were also smooth-bored, but 
short-barreled and chambered inside the 
bottom of the tube. The common shells 
they fired traveled along high trajectories, 
exploding above and in front of their in- 
tended targets. Napoleonic artillery com- 


THE GUNS OF 
GETTYSBURG 


Technical Augmentation, Not Tactical Revolution 


panies typically consisted of a majority 
of guns supplemented by one or two 
howitzers. 

Napoleonic guns and howitzers fired 
fixed ammunition that simplified the 
loading process and increased the rate of 
fire from the early days of the Thirty 
Years’ War, when gunners often measured 
gunpowder out of barrels on the battle- 
field each time they wished to fire a gun.! 


The Guns of Waterloo 

Some seventy-five to eighty-five per- 
cent of Napoleonic field artillery were 
guns rather than howitzers. Most were 
made of brass and were rather long bar- 
reled. The long barrel allowed the ex- 


panding gases enough time to act upon 
the projectile, thus giving ita great range 
and considerable kinetic energy. The am- 
munition used for this smooth-bored 
gun was of two types, solid shot and case 
shot (later called canister). Gunners 


needed to use one-fourth to one-third of 


a solid shot’s own weight in gunpowder 
in order to fire the projectile out ofa gun. 
The original purpose of solid shot was 
to batter down solid objects like stone 
walls, or to dismount enemy artillery 
tubes in the field. However, against troops 
in the field gunners employed “ricochet” 
fire, which proved more effective than 
just trying to lob a solid shot into an en- 
emy formation, Gunners intentionally 


aimed the shot to hit the ground in front 
of an enemy formation so as to bounce 
directly into the soldiers. Although one 
or two soldiers per rank might become 
casualties, the morale effects were more 
significant. Troops could see the shot 
bouncing toward them and the entire 
formation experienced the fear of be- 
ing hit. The combination of anticipatory 
fear and bloody casualties inflicted by 
enemy artillery could erode the cohe- 
sion of a formation, making it ripe for 
defeat in any close action that followed.’ 

Napoleonic guns could fire their 
solid shot at a range of three-quarters 
of a mile to a mile with some chance of 
hitting their target. However, to achieve 


these longer ranges, gunners had to el- 
evate the gun barrel up from one to five 
degrees. The resulting higher trajectory 
meant the aim and elevation had to be 
precise to hit the target, and the more in- 
tense effects on morale of ricocheting 
solid shot were lost. Longer-range shoot- 
ing also required gunners to fire more 
slowly, since it took longer to wait for vi- 
sual confirmation that they were hitting 
their intended targets. Since ricocheting 
fire produced the more devastating ef- 
fects, the practical battlefield range for 
guns was the equivalent of effective rico- 
chet fire range: seven hundred yards for 
the six-pound gun and nine hundred 
yards for the heavier French twelve- 
pounder.* 

Case shot (canister) provided the 
ammunition for close defense. Effective 
case shot range for the six-pound gun was 
around four hundred yards, while that for 
the twelve-pound gun approached six 
hundred yards.* There were two types, 
heavy and light. Early lead case shot suf- 
fered either from fusing together or 
spreading too far apart. In order to cre- 
ate a more even distribution, the lead balls 
in the sawdust-filled tin can were replaced 
by cast iron balls. When this new type of 
case shot was fired the iron balls would 
hold together for a short distance, then 
begin to spread into a rough cone shape. 
Note that even case shot required some 
modest attention to aim and barrel eleva- 
tion to produce its most devastating ef- 
fect against advancing troops. It is a mis- 
understanding to think that case shot 
could be fired blindly and still retain its 
considerable effects. 


The “Heavy” Guns at Waterloo 

One French advantage at Waterloo 
was their heavy twelve-pound field artil- 
lery. These guns had more hitting power 
due to greater mass than the six-pound 
shot. This weight advantage was not only 
apparent against hard targets like walls, 
but also against troops. A twelve-pound 
shot could plough greater furrows of 
death and destruction through lines or 
columns of infantry and especially cav- 
alry. Its noisy bark was arresting in battle, 
and served to encourage friendly troops 
while discouraging enemies. Finally, the 
larger and more numerous case shot from 
these large-bore guns could inflict greater 
devastation upon the front ranks of a for- 
mation than any six-pound piece. The ef- 
fects of the larger case shot was even more 


significant for these guns, because they 
could fire case shot out to distances of six 
hundred yards and thus compensate to 
some degree for their inability to fire shell. 


Howitzers of Waterloo 

The howitzer was a special gun de- 
signed to fire a time-delayed exploding 
shell originally known as the “howitz.”> 
The shell was hollow and would burst in 
the air, on the ground, or inside a struc- 
ture, when the adjustable fuse burned 
down to ignite the powder charge inside. 
Since the shell was not designed to ren- 
der destruction by direct kinetic energy, 
but instead by its bursting effect, less gun- 
powder was needed to launch it out of 
the howitzer’s rather short barrel. Only 
about half the powder needed to fire solid 
shot from a gun was needed for the same 
weight shell fired from a howitzer. The 
howitzer barrel was chambered at the 
bottom to accept the smaller gunpowder 
charge snugly and place more of the ini- 
tial blast directly behind the shell.® 


Civil War hor. 

Main targets for the shells included 
buildings, moving cavalry, and all types 
of stationary troops. While solid shot 
could batter down a building over time, 
shells could pass through roofs and ex- 
plode inside causing frightful damage. 
Occasionally gunners used heated “car- 
cass shot” attached to a special sabot for 
setting fires to structures.’ At longer dis- 
tances against troops, shell was more ef- 
fective than solid shot because the shell 
exploded in the air, right in front of sta- 
tionary troops, and sent a rain of hot frag- 
ments into the formation. Even if casu- 
alties were slight, the noise from the shell 
and the overhead burst could cause sig- 
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nificant morale problems. Cavalry were 
especially vulnerable as stationary targets 
because the horses, no matter how used 
to battle, would be unnerved by the blast 
of the exploding shell. While shells were 
not very useful in dismounting enemy ar- 
tillery, if timed to explode above the bat- 
tery they could wreak havoc among the 
men and horses, perhaps even setting off 
an explosion in a limber or caisson am- 
munition box. 


A Word about Shrapnel (Spherical 
Case Shot) 

Henry Shrapnel invented the spheri- 
cal case shot used by the British at Wa- 
terloo. He took a hollow common shell 
and put musket balls inside with a sulfu- 
rous mixture. When the shell exploded, 
not only did hot shell pieces fly toward 
the enemy, but dozens of musket balls as 
well.’ This type of shell was especially 
useful against infantry, since the hot 
musket balls scattered across the entire 
formation, demoralizing everyone in it. 


Library of Congress 


se-drawn artillery. Drawing by Edwin Forbes. 


What is even more significant about 
spherical case is that guns could fire this 
type of shell out to the same ranges as 
solid shot, because it was more solid (it 
was packed with musket balls) than the 
common hollow shell filled only with 
gunpowder. The availability of spherical 
case for their guns is why British batter- 
ies at Waterloo only had one howitzer for 
every five guns. The spherical case shell 
allowed the British guns to fire their own 
kind of shell, thus augmenting their ver- 
satility, making them less dependent on 
the howitzers within the battery for sup- 
plying explosive ammunition. Howitzers 
were still required in the gun batteries for 
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those occasions when common shell or 
carcass shot fire was needed. 


Napoleonic Artillery at Waterloo 

Napoleon’s plan at Waterloo was to 
attack the Hougoumont Chateau at 
11:30 a.m., forcing Wellington to com- 
mit reserves to protect his right flank. 
While this diversionary attack occupied 
the Anglo-Allies, a Grand Battery of 
eighty guns sited within seven hundred 
yards of the Anglo-Allied left wing would 
unleash a feu en fevre (“infernal fire” or 
“hell fire”) against the Anglo-Allied line, 
disrupting the defense. After forty-five 
minutes of fire, 14,000 infantry of D’Er- 
lon’s First Corps would pass through the 
gun line, assault the enemy left flank, 
crush it, and then change front forward 
to the left to take Napoleon’s strategic ob- 
jective, the Brussels Road. Wellington’s 
defeated army would be cut off from a 
northerly retreat, forcing him to the west 
and separating him from Prussian sup- 
port. With Wellington’s defeat, Napoleon 
could finish off the Prussians, caught 
between his own forces and those of his 
subordinate Marshal Grouchy to the east. 
With two coalition armies vanquished, 
Napoleon calculated he could come to 
terms with the Austrians and Russians, 
who would be demoralized by 
Wellington’s defeat.” 

Between 11:30 a.m. and 1:00 p.m., 
Napoleon deployed eighty artillery pieces 
on a low ridge directly opposite the 
Anglo-Allied left wing. The British al- 
lowed this deployment to continue un- 
hampered, even though the French were 
well within the range of the twenty-four 
Anglo-Allied guns facing them. Why did 
Wellington allow this Grand Battery the 
luxury of forming unopposed only seven 
hundred yards from his line? The duke 
ordered his guns to avoid a hopeless 
counter-battery engagement, in order to 
conserve ammunition for use against the 
infantry attacks that were sure to come. 
Wellington had only deployed five bat- 
teries in line on the crest of his left wing, 
with another five batteries in reserve, 
fifty-eight cannon total. Against this 
strength the French had twenty batteries 
available plus a potential six more, a to- 


try of D’Erlon’s Corps would have 
reached the crest of the British position 
with fewer casualties and under less psy- 
chological stress, thus posing an even 
greater threat than they actual did. So the 
French were allowed to form their Grand 
Battery without opposition and begin 
their bombardment of the Anglo-Allied 
line at about 1:00 p.m. 

During the first half-hour of the 
bombardment, the French fired about 
2,700 solid shot and nine hundred shells 
into the position along the crest and four 
hundred yards behind. An estimated five 
hundred casualties were inflicted among 
the 15,000 Anglo-Allied troops gathered 
there in three lines.'' Wellington had cho- 
sen his reverse-slope position well. The 
French intended their solid shot to hit the 
Anglo-Allied artillery along the crest. 
However, many of the French solid shot 
became embedded into the front slope 
of the crest or passed over the intended 
targets and landed on the reverse slope. 
Even though Napoleon had delayed 
opening the battle by four hours to let 
the ground dry, the torrential rains of the 
last thirty-six hours had created a quag- 
mire and prevented effective ricochet fire, 
the most effective fire for solid shot. The 
French howitzers also had their prob- 
lems. Gunners aimed their shells against 
the exposed batteries on the slope and 
fired blindly over the crest hoping to hit 
something on the reverse slope. Though 
some of these shells found targets, their 


effectiveness was reduced because the 
muddy ground prevented efficient explo- 
sions. 

From 1:30 to 1:45 p.m. the fire from 
the Grand Battery slackened as the three 
divisions of D’Erlon’s First Corps made 
their way through the French caissons, 
limbers, and gun line. As they formed in 
front of the Grand Battery, the British 
artillery crews opened a lively fire against 
them. For half an hour, while the French 
infantry formed into deep divisional col- 
umns and advanced, they were subjected 
to the fire of twenty-four British and 
Dutch guns. While forming, the French 
columns were bombarded by at least 720 
solid shot, spherical case, and shells (two 
rounds per gun per minute). Many of the 
solid shot splatted harmlessly into the 
mud. But shells and spherical case explod- 
ing overhead produced some casualties. 
As the three French divisions surged for- 
ward against Picton’s 5th British division 
on the crest, they received a further 720 
Anglo-Allied rounds. The defending gun- 
ners must have been in a quandary try- 
ing to select which type of ammunition 
to use. Ricocheting solid shot was less ef- 
fective due to ground conditions, spheri- 
cal case required some range since it had 
a timed fuse, and case shot could only af- 
fect the front ranks of the French col- 
umns. Whichever ammunition combina- 
tions the Anglo-Allied gunners in fact 
used, they did not stop the advance of the 
huge French columns. '? 


“Bringing up the Guns” by Gilbert Gaul depicts the difficulty 
of moving a 12-pounder through muddy terrain. 


tal of 194 cannon, including forty-eight 4 


heavy twelve-pound guns.'° 


If Wellington had allowed his guns . 


to challenge the French guns in earnest, | 


their ammunition would have been com- 
pletely spent. The 14,000 French infan- 
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The French Grand Battery was able 
to open up again for a short time when 
the infantry columns moved into the 
shallow valley between the crests. How- 
ever, once the French infantry ascended 
the far slopes, the Grand Battery had to 
cease fire. As the French got within two 
to three hundred yards of the crest, case 
and double case shot raked the front 
ranks of the deep columns, but did not 
penetrate very far into them. There were 
not enough Anglo-Allied guns present in 
this sector of the battlefield to blow away 
the heads of the French columns and 
bring the attack to a standstill. All ac- 
counts, even the biased British ones, seem 
to indicate the French columns were un- 
stoppable and arrived intact on the crest 
to engage the British infantry.'° 

Traditional accounts suggest the 
French infantry were defeated by lines of 
steadfast British infantry, and then sent 
routing to the rear by the counterattack 
of the British Union and Household 
heavy cavalry brigades. More recent ac- 
counts indicate that the French infantry 
performed well and that it was the Brit- 


Portrait Gallery, University of Texas 


| ish who were caught deployed in small 


| ish held and Prussian reinforcements 


Left: French emperor Napoleon Ill. 
Below: A captured 12-pounder gun howitzer. 


reserve columns instead of in battle lines. 
The French managed to overlap the 
flanks of several British battalions, thus 
tipping the scales of victory in their fa- 
vor. !4 

What saved the outnumbered and 
outflanked British infantry was the well- 
timed cavalry charge that Lord Uxbridge 
ordered in the nick of time. It was his re- 
lease of the British heavy cavalry reserves 
that caused the French to crack and to 
lose their cohesion, sending them rout- 
ing to the rear, Wellington’s left wing had 
been saved, Napoleon’s main attack 
failed, and French prospects for victory 
diminished severely. In the end, the Brit- 


overwhelmed the French right. Nap- 
oleon’s army routed and his dreams of 
reestablishing his empire disappeared. 


The Performance of Napoleonic 
Artillery at Waterloo 

We may arrive at two main conclu- 
sions about the artillery in this first ma- 
jor attack on the Anglo-Allied left. First 
of all, the French Grand Battery was not 
as effective as it might have been due to 
the poor ground conditions and to 
Wellington’s deployment on the reverse 
slope. The French Grand Battery, which 
included eighteen heavy twelve-pound 
guns, did not achieve its full potential, 
due to the lack of visible targets on the 
front slope and crest. Wellington made 
the correct decision by having his guns 
remain silent during the bombardment 
so that they could concentrate on the 
French infantry. He did not want to over- 


respond to D’Erlon’s attack by deploying 
guns from the right and the reserve to 
meet it.!° 

Second, the Anglo-Allied artillery, 
though presented with beautiful targets, 
was neither numerous enough, nor mas- 
sive enough in weight, nor operating un- 
der ideal terrain conditions to break up 
the deep French columns before they 
reached the crest. Though French battal- 
ions suffered from British and Dutch ar- 
tillery fire, it was not strong enough to 
stop their forward movement, nor severe 
enough to cause the French to break at 
the first sight of Anglo-Allied infantry 
when they reached the crest. It also seems 
that the massed French columns were ef- 
fective in preventing undue straggling 
during the attack. No accounts indicate 
that the French were greatly reduced in 
strength when they arrived on the crest. 
On the contrary, the French may well 
have been poised for victory when they 
were surprised and routed by the British 
heavy cavalry. 

So both sides’ artillery was relatively 
ineffective, and the Anglo-Allies were 
saved by the charge of the heavy cavalry 
reserve. Napoleonic artillery could be 
devastating on occasion but was ham- 
pered at Waterloo by difficult terrain and 
ground conditions. In addition, however, 
we must note that Napoleonic artillery 
was also hampered by its lack of explod- 
ing firepower. The solid shot of six- 
pound guns, mixed with some spheri- 
cal case and less numerous howitzer 
shells, was not enough to get the job 
done for either side. Even the heavier 
shot of the French twelve-pound re- 
serve guns did not play a significant 
role in the battle. 

We must now consider how the Na- 
poleonic artillery at Waterloo compares 
with the technologically improved artil- 
lery at Gettysburg. 


Civil War Artillery: The Augmentation 
and Expected Results 

Between 1815 and 1863 field artil- 
lery went through many technological 
changes. The average field piece at 
Gettysburg fired projectiles of ten pounds 
weight or more compared to the standard 
six-pound guns at Waterloo. Field artil- 
lery in 1863 was more maneuverable due 
to the redesign of the wooden carriages 
and breakthroughs in barrel casting tech- 
niques. Smoothbore guns did not need 
the presence of supplementary howitzers 
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in their batteries, because the guns could 
now fire all types of ammunition. Finally, 
the invention of rifled artillery gave Civil 
War batteries a longer reach than their 
Napoleonic counterparts. These changes, 
however, amounted to an augmentation 
of the power of artillery, rather than a 
technical revolution. 


The Smoothbore Augmentation 

In 1853 Napoleon III and his French 
artillerists introduced the light, twelve- 
pound gun-howitzer to the world.'® This 
new cannon was very maneuverable be- 
cause the carriage was lightened and re- 
duced to a single trail, thus requiring 
fewer men and horses to service the 
piece. Innovations in casting technology 
and ordnance allowed this bronze 
twelve-pound gun to accept several dif- 
ferent types of ammunition. While the 
heavy Napoleonic twelve-pound 
smoothbore fired solid shot and case 
shot (canister), the new version could fire 
practically any type of ammunition. In 
addition, the spherical case shot used by 
the British at Waterloo could also be fired 
by the new twelve-pound gun-howitzer, 
called the “Napoleon” in honor of its pa- 
tron developer. 

The practical battlefield ranges of the 
new Napoleon were 1,500 to 1,600 yards 
for solid shot and 1,100 to 1,200 yards 
for spherical case shot.'’ The hitting 
power of twelve-pound solid shot and the 
explosive power of the Napoleon’s spheri- 
cal case shot were both greater than those 
of the six-pound gun, while its lighter car- 
riage made the Napoleon more maneu- 
verable than the old twelve-pound gun. 
The additional ability to fire shell up to 
1,300 yards made the Napoleon light 
gun-howitzer completely superior to 
both the older six- and twelve-pound 
guns. 

These collective augmentations for 
the twelve-pound Napoleon meant that 
enemy artillery on the Civil War battle- 
field found it more difficult to operate at 
the typical 1815 ranges of seven hundred 
to one thousand yards. The effects of ex- 
ploding shell and spherical case shot on 
horses within a battery, and the increased 
chance of explosions within the caissons, 
discouraged the charges of flying batter- 
ies that were common in the Mexican 
War. The increased firepower of heavier 
shell and greater effective range of spheri- 
cal case shot, rather than any increase in 
rifled musket range, were two important 


reasons why it became harder to deploy 
artillery close to the enemy. 


The Rifled Augmentation 

The other major development in ar- 
tillery prior to the Civil War was the in- 
troduction of rifled guns. Following early 
developments in France and England, in 
the United States T.J. Rodman invented 
the three-inch ordnance rifle and R.P. 
Parrott the ten-pound, reinforced breech 
rifle. 

Rifled pieces had several advantages. 
They were longer-ranged (firing case shot 
and shell out to 1,800 to 2,200 yards) 
much lighter than the Napoleon, and able 
to fire their own versions of solid shot, 
case, shell, and canister. However, their 
advantages also came with a price. At 
longer ranges, the wind and atmospheric 
conditions had longer to play upon each 
round, perhaps rendering fire less accu- 


rate. Moreover, the greater the range, the 
more difficult it became to gauge both 
the distance to a target and the extent of 
damage inflicted. 

Another important disadvantage of 
rifled artillery was that the lighter weight 
ammunition produced smaller explosive 
effects against enemy troops. Less heavy, 
oblong-shaped shot with a smaller diam- 
eter meant less kinetic energy available 
to crush intended targets and dismount 
enemy guns. Less gunpowder in shell and 
fewer musket balls in case shot meant 
fewer casualties and less effect on mo- 
rale. Rifled artillery could disrupt massed 
enemy formations at longer ranges, thus 
discouraging the use of deep assault col- 
umns. However, at ranges of less than 
one thousand yards, the Napoleon 
smoothbore had the advantage of firing 
heavier solid shot, larger shell, and 
spherical case shot; at ranges of less than 


Entrenched guns on Cemetery Hill prior to Pickett’s Charge. 
Drawing by Alfred R. Waud. 
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One of the guns that repulsed Pickett's Charge at Gettysburg. 
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four hundred yards, they could fire sig- 
nificantly larger canister. 

Another crucial advantage pre- 
sented by the Napoleon was its ability to 
produce ricochet fire with any of its am- 
munition at ranges up to eight hundred 
yards, depending upon the terrain. Shell 
and case shot from rifled artillery were 
very effective against stationary troops 
(especially cavalry), but more difficult to 
use against moving infantry. However, 
the ricocheting, spherically shaped shot, 
shell, and case shot of the Napoleon 
could be bounced into moving infantry 


William A. Turner Collection 


in such a way that they could not escape 
the material effects or, just as impor- 
tantly, the impact on morale of a near 
miss. Because of the effectiveness of rico- 
chet fire of all its ammunition including 
canister, the Napoleon held parity with 
the rifled guns during the Civil War. Fi- 
nally, the large-bored (5.25”) Napoleons 
delivered a more murderous canister fire 
at very close ranges compared to the 
smaller bored (3”) rifled guns. Therefore, 
despite the advantages of the new rifled 
guns, the heavy Napoleon smoothbores 
were a persistent companion to rifled 
cannon on the Civil War battlefield. 
When we consider the combined ef- 
fects of the new Napoleons and the rifled 
artillery on the Civil War battlefield, we 
see that together they constitute the final 
steps in the development of muzzle-load- 
ing cannon. These changes rest at the end 
of a line of muzzle-loading technology 
consistent with the Napoleonic tradition, 


Left: Brigadier General William N. Pendelton. 
The Confederacy paid a heavy price when 
Robert E. Lee chose to retain the bumbling 
Pendelton as his artillery commander. 


Below: Henry Hunt (left) and a subordinate. Sketch 
from Harper's Weekly, October 15, 1864. 


rather than amounting to an entirely new 
technology requiring new tactics. 


The Augmented, Muzzle-Loading 
Artillery at Gettysburg 

Robert E. Lee was confident of his 
army at Gettysburg and thought it could 
overpower the Federals. He had good rea- 
son to think so. For the last year Lee had 
won practically every battle against the 
enemy. Lee had confidence in his best 
arm, the infantry, and had seen it perform 
tremendous service on the first two days 
at Gettysburg. 

As Lee pondered what to do on the 
third day, he considered that he still had 
not used all his available force against the 
Federal line. George Pickett’s division 
was fresh. A most important tactical con- 
sideration was that James Longstreet had 
gained the Emmitsburg Road position 
on the second day. From this ridge Con- 
federate guns could bring the oblique fire 
of almost sixty guns to bear against the 
vulnerable Federal center. Counting the 
artillery of the Second and Third Corps 
in addition to that of the First, Lee could 
bring between 132 and 164 guns to bear 
against the Angle on Cemetery Ridge.'* 
Without the advantage of the Emmits- 
burg Road artillery position it is conceiv- 
able that Lee might have had second 
thoughts about using Pickett to attack 
the Union center on July 3. An effec- 
tive Confederate cannonade was the 
key for Confederate victory; if Long- 
street’s artillery could silence and drive 
off all the Federal artillery support at 
the Angle, the Confederate infantry 
assault might succeed. 

Lee never had such an opportunity 
before or after Gettysburg to outgun the 
Federal artillery by this magnitude on the 
tactical offensive. Whatever difficulties he 
suffered by virtue of having exterior lines, 
the Emmitsburg Road position created a 
tactical artillery advantage that tempted 
him to order an assault on the Union cen- 
ter with fresh troops. 


Augmented Gettysburg 

The Confederate bombardment of 
the Angle at Gettysburg was a partial suc- 
cess. The increased effective range of six- 
teen hundred to eighteen hundred yards 
and the weight of the projectiles of the 
majority of the Confederate guns made 
them the equivalent of “heavy” Napole- 
onic artillery. Because of the increase in 
range the original Confederate disadvan- 
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tage of exterior lines was transformed 
into an advantage of intense, converging 
artillery fire. The Confederate guns ac- 
tually succeeded in damaging or driving 
off eighteen Federal guns and inflicting 
about three hundred fifty casualties at the 
Angle.'? On the other hand, the Confed- 
erates failed to achieve their goal of cre- 
ating the kind of feu en fevre they needed 
to demoralize the steady Union infantry. 
Had they done so the Confederate infan- 
try assault might have broken the Union 
line wide open. 

The greatest material factor in this 
failure was the defective Confederate case 
shot and shells that tended to fly harm- 
lessly over the heads of the enemy rather 
than exploding on top of them.?? Orga- 
nizational factors such as the lack of a real 
chief of artillery and lack of a centralized 
artillery reserve made a difference as well. 
Better coordination of Longstreet’s and 
A. P. Hill’s artillery during the cannon- 
ade, with better preparation for a sup- 
porting artillery charge, would have given 
the Confederates an additional offensive 
edge. Colonel Edward Porter Alexander’s 
idea to place Richard Ewell’s guns in ra- 
vines and fire indirectly over Cemetery 
Hill into the Angle from the rear is an 
example of the type of creative thinking 
lacking in the Confederate artillery high 
command. An army artillery reserve 
drawn up in front of the Angle would 
have been better organized to accomplish 
the task. On the other hand, Lee had just 
accomplished a major reorganization of 
his army and provided each Confederate 
corps with a small artillery reserve. This 
corps-level artillery reserve seemed to be 
appropriate for three corps operating in- 
dependently during the raid into Penn- 
sylvania. No one could have guessed the 
Confederate army on July 3 at Gettysburg 
would have enjoyed one of the best of- 
fensive artillery positions of any army 
during the entire war. 

The strength of the Union artillery 
was demonstrated clearly at Gettysburg. 
As Richard Rollins and Dave Shultz have 
argued persuasively in this magazine, the 
Federal artillery came of age under Henry 
Hunt, who deserves the credit for creat- 
ing a real army artillery reserve.?! Union 
organization, discipline, and high mate- 
rial quality came through for the Army 
of the Potomac at Gettysburg. Though 
Federal artillery at the Angle was pulver- 
ized, Hunt maintained the necessary fire 
control discipline on the flanks of the at- 


| forward, but by the time Kemper’s bri- 
_ gade got to the Angle it was a shadow of 
| its former self.” 


_ around the Angle made little response to 


tack that allowed the defending guns to 
pepper the attacking Confederate infan- 
try with oblique and enfilade fire. 

James Pettigrew’s command was hit 
hard as it advanced. Courage and leader- 
ship propelled them beyond the 
Emmitsburg Road, but they arrived there 
with less than half their original num- 
bers. On the Confederate right enfilade 
fire against James Kemper’s brigade by 
the batteries on Little Round Top was a 
significant annoyance, but completely 
overshadowed by the intense fire un- 
leashed by Freeman McGilvery’s artillery 
line as the Confederates crested the 
Emmitsburg Road. Once again bravery 
and leadership kept the infantry moving 


John G. Hazard’s guns in and 


the charging Confederate infantry. Many 
of Hazard’s guns had been driven off and 
those few that remained had fired most 
of their long-range ammunition during 
the preliminary bombardment. Hunt did 
bring up some reserve batteries to sup- 
port the Angle, but they held their fire 
with the rest until the Confederates 
crossed the Emmitsburg Road. Neverthe- 
less the Confederate brigades of Birkett 
Fry and Richard Garnett suffered many 
casualties as they approached the Angle. 
Some of those were no doubt caused by 


Right: Wellington orders his men to 
advance at Waterloo. 


Below: A Currier & Ives lithograph of the 


Battle of Waterloo. 


over-shots from Benjamin F. Rittenhouse, 
others by Thomas W. Osborn. The Union 
skirmish line at the Emmitsburg Road 
also inflicted its share of casualties, but a 
significant factor often overlooked is the 
detrimental effect of the Confederate 
guns along the Spangler Woods firing 
over the heads of their own infantry. 
Despite the pounding the Confed- 
erates received during the bombardment 
and assault, they still reached the stone 
wall at the Angle and even penetrated it. 
What saved the day for the Union was 
the personal example of Union leader- 
ship at the Angle, crushing musketry and 
canister delivered at extremely close 
range, and a stout bayonet counter- 
charge. In the end, the Federal infantry 


proved up to the task. 
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So, what does the repulse of Pickett’s 
Charge tell us about the importance of 
pre-Civil War developments in artillery? 


Artillery Performance at Gettysburg 
Artillery in 1863 had significantly 
greater range than that of 1815. Infantry 
assaults became difficult over distances 
greater than 1,400 yards, and even over 
short distances were vulnerable unless 
careful use of terrain was made. The deep 
divisional columns used by the French at 
Waterloo to prevent straggling were un- 
thinkable at Gettysburg, because virtu- 
ally all the artillery there was “heavy” in 
Napoleonic terms, with greater range and 
more destructive ammunition. The 
greater weight of the shot, shell, and case 
shot, and the more numerous canister 
balls of the twelve-pound Napoleon, 
made each round of ammunition more 
deadly than that of the standard six- 


THE IMPACT OF 1863 ARTILLE 
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pound guns of 1815. The advancing 
double-rank lines of Pickett’s Charge 
helped reduce casualties, but did little to 
minimize loss of morale. 

Increased range also made it possible 
to bring more guns to bear on a given 
target. For the bombardment preceding 
Pickett’s Charge the Confederates en- 
joyed exterior converging lines that they 
were able to exploit owing to the long 
range of their guns. The result was the 
decimation of Hazard’s artillery in the 
Angle. For the Union, the longer range 
helped the guns on Cemetery Hill and 
Little Round Top bring the Confederate 
infantry under fire. Even McGilvery’s 
hidden artillery line on the lower terrain 
along Cemetery Ridge was able to tear 
Kemper’s brigade apart as it crested the 
Emmitsburg Road. 

On the other hand, some factors re- 
mained unchanged, and would have been 
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familiar to the soldiers of 1815. Black 
powder smoke still swiftly obscured the 
battlefield, rendering rapid fire less ac- 
curate. Muzzle-loading technology also 
prevented the guns from firing more than 
three shots a minute, and reduced the rate 
of fire to one round per minute or less if 
time was taken to aim properly. 

So were the changes in artillery suf- 
ficient to provide a real tactical revolu- 
tion on the battlefield? Perhaps a hypo- 
thetical “swap” of artillery between 
Waterloo and Gettysburg will help pro- 
vide an answer. 


1863 Guns at Waterloo 

The extended range of 1863 artillery 
would have forced the French to deploy 
their main lines at least four to six hun- 
dred yards behind their original posi- 
tions. D’Erlon’s infantry would thus have 
had to cross almost double the histori- 
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cal distance to reach the Anglo-Allied 
left. The increased range of Wellington’s 
guns would have made it practical to use 
all the guns on the Anglo-Allied right 
against D’Erlon’s attack in a devastating 
oblique fire. In addition to feeling the ef- 
fects of more numerous artillery for 
twice the time, most of the ammunition 
being used by Wellington’s guns would 
have been twice the weight of the typi- 
cal six-pound 1815 shrapnel round, and 
filled with more explosive power. So 
D’Erlon’s men would have suffered at 
least four times the historical Anglo-Al- 
lied artillery fire at Waterloo, i.e., dou- 
bly effective ammunition for twice the 
distance. 

In the face of this augmented fire- 
power the French attack plan would had 
to have been adjusted. The attack would 
had to have been composed of several 
small columns or successive lines, rather 
than the deep divisional columns that 
had helped them arrive intact on 
Wellington’s ridge. The French cavalry 
attacking in brigade columns would have 
needed to quicken their pace while un- 
der fire, or deploy in a more linear for- 
mation. Overall, a revised French deploy- 
ment might have stretched out the 
battlefield from its original two-mile 
length to four or more miles. Napoleon 
might have been able to maneuver 
against Wellington's right instead of con- 
ducting a frontal assault. 

It is certain that Napoleon would not 
have been able to deploy his Grand Bat- 
tery of eighty guns on the original posi- 
tion seven hundred yards from the 
Anglo-Allied left. With more guns with 
greater range and weight available, 
Wellington would have been able to 
sweep away any attempt to place the 
Grand Battery that close, and still have 
had enough ammunition left to contest 
an infantry assault. The more likely spot 
for the French Grand Battery would have 
been in a concave line around the 
Hougoumont Chateau, where it would 
have been able to inflict converging fire 
on Wellington’s infantry posted behind 
the Chateau. This would also have facili- 
tated Napoleon’s maneuvering against 
Wellington’s right. 

So Napoleon and Wellington would 
have been forced to make tactical adjust- 
ments if they had 1863 artillery. Note that 
Wellington’s defense would have been 
greatly strengthened by the presence of 
Civil War field artillery at Waterloo. In 


effect, he would have enjoyed an upgrade 
of all his guns to the heavy twelve-pound 
field artillery class. However, while the 
augmentation in range and weight of ar- 
tillery fire would have had some effect on 
the grand tactics at Waterloo, other fac- 
tors—particularly the unchanged rate of 
fire—would have remained constant, 
rendering a fundamental revision of 
battlefield tactics unnecessary. 


1815 Guns at Gettysburg 

The Confederates at Gettysburg 
would have gained many advantages if 
1815 artillery had been the norm in 1863. 
The infantry could have deployed much 
closer to the Union line, probably in col- 
umns. With less distance to cross, less 
powerful ammunition fired against them, 
and less oblique fire from Federal guns, 
the Confederate infantry would have had 
excellent prospects for arriving at the 
Angle with formations intact and fewer 
casualties. Their chances would have 
been even greater if their corps reserve 
battalions had included twelve-pound 
guns. 

However, the Federals would most 
likely have had twelve-pound batteries in 
their army artillery reserve as well, and 
this reserve might have been the key to 
defeating the Confederate infantry un- 
der 1815 conditions. The Federal twelve- 
pound guns would have had to use solid- 
shot ricochet fire rather than shell as their 
primary ammunition. In the absence of 
large numbers of exploding shells and 
spherical case, stopping the Confederate 
attack with artillery alone would not have 
been a foregone conclusion. The Confed- 
erates would have arrived at the Angle 
with more men than in 1863, significantly 
increasing their chance of victory. 


Conclusion 

Civil War artillery had greater range 
and used more powerful ammunition 
than its 1815 Napoleonic counterpart. 
Deep columns were generally dispensed 
with by Civil War infantry, in part to miti- 
gate against the effects of augmented ar- 
tillery. The consistent use of lines instead 
of columns in close combat was the ap- 
propriate tactical response to the effects 
of augmented Civil War artillery. This 
tactical adjustment, however, rests com- 
fortably within the Napoleonic tradition 
and is not a significant departure from 
it. Both sides were still able to mount in- 
fantry assaults by taking advantage of 
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undulating ground and the presence of 
woodland. Attacks across open ground 
suffered from the increased firepower 
and reach of augmented artillery more 
than from the increased range of rifled 
muskets. Casualties suffered by, and loss 
of morale on the part of, attacking for- 
mations make them less able to stand up 
against the effects of intense rifled mus- 
ket fire at ranges of less than one hun- 
dred yards. Wherever assaulting infantry 
were able to avoid the fire of defending 
artillery, as at Chattanooga, it had a real 
chance of succeeding. 

Although the augmentations in ar- 
tillery and musketry were significant, the 
effects of black powder smoke and the 
rate of fire limitations of muzzle-load- 
ing weapons were such that between 1815 
and 1863 weapons technology had been 
increased by degree but not transformed 
in kind. A technical military revolution 
affecting the battlefield was occurring 
during the American Civil War, but not 
in the United States. America was experi- 
menting with many new technologies, 
but the Europeans were actually adopt- 
ing them and standardizing them within 
their armies. 

The Prussians had begun adopting 
the breech-loading Dreyse gun in the 
1840s and were ready to use it against the 
Austrians in 1866 and the French in 1870. 
Armed with this breech-loading rifle a 
man could fire ten shots per minute while 
prone. The Dreyse gun had an effective 
range of six hundred yards, and this was 
further improved upon by the French 
Chassepot rifle, with an effective range 
of one thousand yards. With respect to 
artillery the French remained committed 
to their twelve-pound Napoleon while 
the Prussians adopted the six-pound 
Krupp breech-loading rifle—which out- 
performed the French Napoleon in 
1870.7? 

These improvements by the French 
and Prussians were overshadowed by 
even more significant advances to follow. 
The machine gun, smokeless powder, the 
French 75mm gun with its recoiling 
mechanism, Krupp’s development of su- 
per-heavy artillery, and the invention of 
TNT were at the heart of the real techni- 
cal revolution that changed the face of 
the late nineteenth century battlefield. 
The American Civil War witnessed the fi- 
nal augmentation of muzzle-loading ar- 
tillery and musketry. But in terms of 
weaponry the Civil War was the end of a 


chapter rather than the beginning of a 
new one. The military revolution, en- 
compassing rapid-fire weapons with 
much greater ranges and explosive yields, 
had yet to begin. 
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“THESE ARE GLORIOUS 


Civil War historian Robert Krick noted that | 


“regimental flags meant more to Civil War soldiers 
than modern observers can understand. The 


beauty, symbolism, and emotional appeal of the | 


state and national flags is obvious enough. ... 
During the Civil War soldiers on both sides died 
by the thousands around and for their flags—not 
just for what the flags symbolized but for the flags 
»] 


themselves. 
Although, as Krick suggests, we may never completely un- 


derstand a Civil War flag’s true meaning to the Civil War sol- | 


dier we can nevertheless study the history, use, design, and con- 
struction of these revered banners to enhance our appreciation 
of them. The New York State Battle Flag Preservation Project, 
initiated in 2000, is a cooperative effort between the New York 
State Office of Parks, Recreation, and Historic Preservation 
(OPRHP) and the New York State Division of Military and 
Naval Affairs (DMNA) to professionally conserve, store, re- 
search, document, and interpretively exhibit New York State’s 
battle flag collection, a group of over 1,700 flags including ap- 


proximately 850 from the Civil War. On July 3, 2003, the project 
opened a new flag exhibit entitled Banners from the Battlefield: 
New York Flags at Gettysburg at the New York State capitol. The 
exhibit features ten conserved flags carried by New York regi- 
ments at the Battle of Gettysburg. 

New York State’s battle flag collection traces its origin to 
1863. Ina circular dated January 21 of that year, New York State 
Adjutant General John Sprague expressed the wish “that all regi- 


| mental colors, worn out in service, and of consolidated regi- 


ments, be forwarded to General Headquarters so that they may 
be deposited in an appropriate manner as a record of the war 
and fortitude of her sons.” On April 24, before a joint session of 
the New York State Legislature with Governor Horatio Seymour 
in attendance, Adjutant General Sprague presented seven flags 
for deposit, one flag each from the 30th, 40th, 60th, 61st, 71st, 
101st, and 102nd Regiments, New York Volunteer Infantry.’ 
These seven flags form the core of the battle flag collection as 
we know it today. 

During 1863 and the early months of 1864 many regiments 
forwarded their battle flags to the adjutant general in accor- 
dance with the above-mentioned circular. Governor Seymour 


| selected fifty flags from among those deposited during this time 


INSIGNIA” 


and formally presented them before a joint session of the New 
York State Legislature on April 20, 1864.° 
The final and most grand flag presentation ceremony oc- 
curred on July 4, 1865, in conjunction with Albany’s Indepen- 
dence Day public celebration. Lieutenant General Ulysses S. 
Grant attended, along with Generals Judson Kilpatrick, Daniel 
Butterfield, and Daniel Sickles, among others. One hundred 
thirty-one units formally presented their flags to Governor 
Reuben Fenton for deposit in the collection. Governor Fenton, 
in his responding address, respectfully accepted the flags: 
Sadly, yet proudly, I receive in behalf of the State these 
ensigns of our patriot soldiers—these emblems of a 
nation’s life and manhood. These banners are eloquent 
evidences of the unwearied fidelity and unconquerable 
love of Union and Liberty of the soldiers of New York. 
They speak the silent yet impressive language of a nation’s 
redemption and destiny.* 
Many regiments could not or did not arrive in Albany by 
July 1865 to present and deposit their flags, due to continued 
military operations or logistical problems. Representatives from 
such regiments deposited their flags during the remainder of 
1865 and 1866. In the Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of 


Michael Russert and Christopher Morton 


Military Statistics (precursor to DMNA) submitted to the New 
York State Legislature on February 11, 1867, Colonel A.J.H. 
Duganne, chief of the bureau, identified 811 flags in the collec- 
tion.° 

Banners from the Battlefield: New York Flags at Gettysburg 
commemorates the 140th anniversary of the Battle of 
Gettysburg with ten conserved flags carried by New York State 
regiments into combat between July 1-3, 1863. Each flag serves 
as a silent testimonial to the gallantry of all the New Yorkers 
who followed their colors into battle in and around the small 
town of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, during those fateful three 
days. Although second to Pennsylvania in the number of de- 


_ ployed troops, New York’s losses, approximately 6,700 killed, 


wounded, and missing, were greater than those of any other 
Union state. 

The flag exhibit not only honors all the New Yorkers who 
participated in the battle, but also presents the preserved, tan- 
gible reminders of their sacrifice. The exhibit includes: two regi- 
mental colors, two standards, two national colors, two guidons, 
and two unique banners. In preparation for exhibit in New 
York Flags at Gettysburg, OPRHP conservators gently vacu- 
umed each of the ten flags to remove surface soils, and hu- 


Detail from an 1865 lithograph depicting the 
bet New York Infantry at Gettysburg on July 1, 1863. 
Library of Congress 


midified the silk to relax and flatten them. Six of the ten flags 
had been stitched between two layers of nylon net by a skilled 
seamstress/flag restorer in the 1960s and 1970s. Unfortunately, 
the netting results in a stiffer hand and a false sense of stabil- 
ity, while creating stress holes in the fabric and obscuring con- 
struction details, but the OPRHP conservators opted to retain 
it, since removal would further weaken the silk and necessitate 
a more invasive treatment. The remaining four flags featured 
painted decorations, so the OPRHP conservators cleaned the 
remaining painted surfaces and stabilized major splits in the 
painted silk. 


76TH AND 104TH INFANTRY 

New York Flags at Gettysburg includes two regimental col- 
ors, one carried by the 76th New York Volunteer Infantry, the 
“Cortland County Regiment,” and one carried by the 104th New 
York Volunteer Infantry, the “Wadsworth Guards.” Both flags 
generally conform to the 1858 General Regulations for the Mili- 
tary Forces of the State of New York. According to these regula- 
tions, each infantry regiment should have two colors, the na- 
tional color and a regimental color, “of blue silk, with the arms 
of the State of New-York embroidered in silk on the centre. 
The number and name of the regiment, and the letters N.Y.S.M., 
in gold embroidery underneath the arms. The size of each color 


Regimental Color Carried by the 
76th Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry 


The 76th New York’s one-piece, blue silk regimental color has 
significant damage, approximately sixty percent loss mainly to the cen- 
ter, caused by the toils of use and century-long deterioration. From 
what remains, it is believed that the flag included the arms of the state 
of New York, painted rather than embroidered. The regiment’s nu- 
meric designation and name, including “N.Y.S.V.,” appear above the 
arms in paint rather than embroidered below. Gold colored, now faded, 
four-inch fringe lines the top, fly, and bottom edges. The flag mea- 
sures eighty inches on the pike, 76.5 inches fly (wide) overall. 


All flag illustrations in this article are courtesy New York State 
Military Museum & Veterans Research Center. 
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to be six feet six inches fly, and six feet deep on the pike. The 
length of the pike, including the eagle and ferrule, to be nine 
feet ten inches. The fringe gold or yellow silk, four inches deep; 
cord and tassels, blue and white silk intermixed.”° 

S.R. Campbell, on behalf of his mother, Mrs. Samuel 
Campbell of New York Mills, Oneida County, presented a stand 
of colors, believed to have included the regimental color exhib- 
ited in New York Flags at Gettysburg, to the 76th at the New 
York State capitol on January 17, 1862. Colonel Nelson W. Green 
accepted the colors and announced, “we shall never forget this 
noble proof of the patriotism of your family; nor that ‘76’ is on 
our banners. The heroic memories which cluster about that 
number shall inspire us, and when disasters or dangers shall 
thicken around us, we shall take courage in remembering the 
kindness of your mother, in whom we recognize one of the 
representative women of America.”’ 

Eighteen months later, as the 76th advanced across the 
Chambersburg Pike and the unfinished railroad on the morn- 
ing of July 1 at Gettysburg, musketry fire from Confederate 
general Joseph Davis’ brigade caught them by surprise. Under 
heavy fire Captain John E. Cook took command, after Major 
Andrew J. Glover fell mortally wounded, and led the 76th back 
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Regimental Color Carried by the 104th Regiment, 
New York Volunteer Infantry 

The 104th New York’s one-piece, blue silk regimental color fea- 
tures the embroidered arms of the state, as prescribed in the 1858 Gen- 
eral Regulations for the Military Forces of the State of New York. Above 
the arms, rather than below, embroidered in yellow on a red ribbon is 
the regiment’s numeric designation and name, including “N.Y.S.V.,” 
with “WADSWORTH GUARD” in yellow silk just above. Gold-col- 
ored, 4.5-inch fringe lines three sides. The flag measures eighty-three 
inches on the pike by seventy-nine inches fly overall. The flag suffers 
from thirty percent loss, mainly to the fly end. Additional loss to the 
flag includes two 5/8-inch diameter holes in the upper hoist quadrant 
that align to a one-inch gash in the pike, probably caused by a bullet. 
The bottom hoist corner features the embroidered Tiffany Company 
mark. In 1963 a seamstress/flag restorer sandwiched the flag between 
two layers of nylon net. The 1963 treatment did not cover most of the 
embroidery except for the “WADSWORTH GUARD” needlework 
above the unit’s identification. 


over Seminary Ridge. Reunited and ordered to advance, the regi- 
ment battled a brigade of North Carolinians from General Rob- 
ert Rodes’ division along the northern edge of Oak Ridge but, 
having spent their ammunition, withdrew south to Culp’s Hill. 
One of the color bearers was wounded just as the regiment fell 
back. Private John Stephens, Company H, alertly and heroically 
left the ranks under heavy fire to recover the national color.* 
The regiment suffered in excess of sixty percent casualties at 
Gettysburg. Colonel John Cook eventually deposited the regi- 
mental color with the state in 1870. 

The 104th New York, or “Wadsworth Guards,” received their 
regimental color, exhibited in New York Flags at Gettysburg, from 
a distinguished benefactor, General James S$. Wadsworth, in the 
spring of 1862. The Wadsworth Guards initially served in Gen- 
eral Wadsworth’s command, Military District of Washington, 
and eventually transferred to the First Brigade, Second Divi- 
sion, I Corps, Army of the Potomac, in September 1862. 

When General John Reynolds’ I Corps arrived at Gettys- 
burg during the early morning hours of 

July 1, the 104th came under fire 
while positioned along Seminary 
Ridge’s western slope, north of the 

Hagerstown Road. Repositioned 
farther north near the Mum- 
masburg Road and Oak Ridge, 
the Wadsworth Guards endured 
tremendous fire when the Con- 
federates outflanked their bri- 
gade. The 104th fell back through 
Gettysburg and was repositioned 
by day’s end in Ziegler’s Grove, 
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Left: Colonel Nelson W. Green. 
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Standard Carried by the 9th Regiment Cavalry, 
New York Volunteers 


The 9th New York Cavalry’s one-piece, blue silk standard includes the 
embroidered arms of the state with the regiment’s numeric designa- 
tion and name, “9th. REGt. N.Y.S. CAVALRY,” embroidered above the 
arms rather than below. Gold-colored, 2.5-inch fringe lines the top, 
fly, and bottom edges. The flag’s current condition is regarded as fair, 
with over half the silk missing from those areas without embroidery. 
The standard measures forty inches on the lance by fifty-three inches 
wide including the fringe. The bottom hoist corner features the em- 
broidered Tiffany Company mark. 


| south of the cemetery. Several of the color guard received 


wounds during the fray.” The 104th forwarded the regimental 
color to the state for deposit into the flag collection in time for 
the 1864 presentation. 


9TH AND 5TH CAVALRY 

New York Flags at Gettysburg includes two standards, one 
carried by the 9th Regiment Cavalry, New York Volunteers— 
the “Westfield Cavalry”—and one carried by the 5th Regiment 
Cavalry, New York Volunteers—the “Ira Harris Guard.” Similar 
to the infantry regimental colors, both standards generally con- 
form to the 1858 General Regulations for the Military Forces of 
the State of New York. According to the regulations, each 
mounted regiment “will have a silken standard . . . to bear the 
arms of the State of New York, embroidered in silk on a blue 
ground, with the number and name of the regiment, and the 
letters N.Y.S.M. in gold embroidery underneath the arms. The 
flag of the standard to be two feet five inches wide, and two feet 
three inches on the lance, and to be edged with gold or yellow 
silk fringe.” '° 

Organized at Westfield, Chautauqua County, during the 
fall of 1861, the 9th Cavalry received their standard in March 
1863 from Reuben E. Fenton, U.S. Representative from New 
York and later governor, on behalf of the ladies of Chautauqua 
County.'! On July 1, 1863, the 9th was part of Gamble’s bri- 


| gade, Buford’s division, at Gettysburg. Positioned on the 


Chambersburg Pike during the early morning hours, the 9th 
confronted elements from Confederate general Henry Heth’s 
infantry. Corporal Alpheus Hodges, Company F, commanded 
the picket situated on the Chambersburg Pike and possibly fired 
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Standard Carried by the 5th Regiment Cavalry, 
New York Volunteers 


The 5th New York Cavalry’s one-piece, blue silk standard includes the 
embroidered arms of the state with the regiment’s nickname, “Ira 
Harris Guard,” embroidered upon a faded red ribbon above the arms 
rather than below. Gold-colored, 2.75-inch-long fringe lines the top 
and lower edges only. The flag measures forty-one inches on the lance. 
The fly end is missing, so the width of the extant flag can only be 
estimated. A seamstress/flag restorer sandwiched the flag in 1966 be- 
tween two layers of nylon net, and a blue ribbon was added to the fly 
edge to create stability, 
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the first shots at the advancing Confederates. Repositioned far- 
ther east closer to Seminary Ridge, the dismounted 9th engaged 
the enemy advance for nearly two hours before General John 
Reynolds’ I Corps arrived. 

The 5th Cavalry received its standard in November 1861 
from Miss Mary Blake and Miss Katie Harris at Camp Scott, 
Staten Island. At the presentation ceremony, State Senator Ira 
Harris extolled, “when you come to meet the foe in battle, let it 
[the standard], with talismanic power, nerve your arm to strike 
heavier, deadlier blows in your country’s cause.” 


»y 
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Senator Ira Harris (left) and Colonel James Rice. At 
Spotsylvania on May 10, 1864, Rice was shot in the thigh, and 
his was leg amputated. When the surgeon asked him on which 

side he would be most comfortable, Rice growled: “turn my 
face to the enemy,” and shortly thereafter died. 


National Color Carried by the 44th Regiment, 
New York Volunteer Infantry 


The 44th New York’s second national color measures seventy-two 
inches on the pike and eighty-two inches fly. The flag includes thirteen 
individual red and white silk stripes and one piece of blue silk for the 
canton, or Union, pieced together using 1/8-inch French seams. The 
square blue silk canton includes twenty-six embroidered, five point, 
cream-colored stars from what was most likely an optional thirty-four 
star pattern set in six horizontal rows of 6-6-5-5-6-6. Approximately 
fifty percent of the original flag remains, with significant losses evi- 
dent in the canton and along the fly edge. The flag does not include 
fringe. Previous treatment in 1976 sandwiched the flag between two 
layers of nylon net. 
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During the Gettysburg Campaign the 5th repelled Con- 
federate general J.E.B. Stuart’s cavalry in Hanover, Pennsylva- 
nia, and again at Hunterstown along the Union’s extreme right 
on July 2, suffering at least two dozen killed or wounded. Dur- 
ing the overnight hours of July 2-3, the 5th repositioned to the 
Union left near Little Round Top. During the cannonade on 
the afternoon of July 3, General Judson Kilpatrick ordered the 
5th to support Battery E, 4th U.S. Horse Artillery, on a hill south- 
west of the Round Tops. The 5th participated in the disastrous, 
albeit heroic, attack by Brigadier General Elon Farnsworth upon 
the Confederate right on the final day of battle at Gettysburg. 


NATIONAL COLORS 

The 1858 General Regulations for the Military Forces of the 
State of New York and the Revised Regulations for the Army of 
the United States, 1861 called for infantry regiments to carry a 
national color in the stars and stripes pattern measuring six 
feet six inches by six feet. The army regulation mentioned yel- 
low fringe, whereas the state regulation stipulated “gold or yel- 
low silk” fringe measuring four inches in length. The 1858 state 
regulations allowed for either silk or bunting, while the 1861 
army regulations called for silk. Both regulations described the 
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National Color Carried by the 64th Regiment, 
New York Volunteer Infantry 


The 64th’s second national color measures seventy-three inches 
on the pike and seventy-two inches on the fly with approximately thirty 
percent loss, mainly in the canton and along the fly edge. The fly end is 
missing, so the exact width of the extant flag can only be estimated. 
The flag includes one piece of blue silk for the canton, and individual 
red and white stripes seamed together using 1/8-inch French seams. 
Only fourteen, five-pointed white silk fabric stars remain in the rect- 
angular canton. Most likely the stars were arranged in a thirty-four 
star pattern set in five horizontal rows of 7-7-6-7-7. A painted inscrip- 
tion in gold with a darkened shadow effect appears on the fifth red 
stripe from the top, as stipulated in the Revised Regulations for the Army 
of the United States, 1861. The inscription reads “64th. REGIMENT, 
N.Y.S.” The flag does not include fringe, and no stitch holes appear 
along the edges to indicate that the flag once had fringe. At some point 
during the flag’s service in the war, a skilled seamstress repaired dam- 
age to the upper hoist corner. A piece of lighter blue silk cloth replaced 
the original upper staff sleeve. The dark blue silk of the upper hoist 
was then stitched to the replacement fabric along the top edge. 


stars and stripes pattern as having “thirteen horizontal stripes. 


of equal breadth, alternately red and white, beginning with the 
red. In the upper quarter, next the staff, is the Union composed 
of a number of white stars, equal to the number of the States, 
on a blue field, one-third the length of the flag, extending to 
the lower edge of the fourth red stripe from the top.” The only 
major difference between the two governing regulations involves 
unit identification. The 1861 army regulations mandated that 
“the number and name of the regiment ...be embroidered with 
silver on the centre stripe.” The 1858 state regulations, how- 
ever, make no mention of unit identification.’ 


44TH AND 64TH INFANTRY 

New York Flags at Gettysburg includes two national colors, 
the second national color carried by the 44th New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, the “People’s Ellsworth Regiment,” and the sec- 


Guidon Carried by the 73rd Regiment, 
New York Volunteer Infantry 


Guidon Carried by the 111th Regiment, 


New York Volunteer Infantry 

The guidons carried by the 73rd and 111th New York conform to 
General Order No. 4, Headquarters of the U.S. Army, dated January 
18, 1862. The order directed that “guidons and camp colors will be 
made like the United States flag, with stars and stripes.” Similar to the 
national colors previously mentioned, the guidons exhibited in New 
York Flags at Gettysburg are made with red and white silk stripes and a 
blue silk piece for the canton pieced together using 1/8-inch French 
seams. The top, bottom, and fly hems for both guidons measure 1/8- 
inch wide, Also, each flag has buttonhole stitching 3/8-inch long at the 
center red stripe where the swallowtail creates a “V.” Both flags have 
losses to the swallowtail at the fly, measure about twenty-eight inches 
high, and feature thirty-five gold painted stars in the canton in two 
concentric circles with one star in each corner. 


ond national color carried by the 64th New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, or the “First Cattaraugus Regiment.” 

When the 44th received its first national color in October 
1861, Hon. Charles Hughes remarked, “Its fluttering folds will 
speak to you of the suffering and endurance of Washington’s 
army at Valley Forge, of Schuyler’s sacrifices and Gates’ valor at 
Saratoga, of the glorious victories of Monmouth and Trenton 
and with mute but forcible appeals, call you to imitate and 
emulate them.” The regiment pledged never to lower the flag in 
dishonor nor to allow a traitor’s touch to pollute its folds. By 
January 1863 the flag “had been torn by the murderous mis- 
siles of war, its staff cut in twain, its sacred field crimsoned with 
the blood of heroes,” but never dishonored or disgraced, as 
promised. When the 44th received its second national color, 
Colonel James Rice reiterated the pledge from 1861 as the two 
flags “were thrown to the breeze side by side on the parade 
ground.” 

On January 16, 1863, the 44th received its second national 
color as a gift from Mrs. Erastus Corning. The First Division’s 
commanding officer, General Charles Griffin, on Mrs. Corning’s 
behalf made the presentation in exchange for the regiment’s 
first national color. Six months later at Gettysburg, Union gen- 
eral Gouverneur Warren dispatched Colonel Strong Vincent’s 
brigade, including the 44th, to Little Round Top to defend the 
small rocky hill along the Union’s left flank against Confeder- 
ate generals Evander Law and Jerome Robertson. During the 
attack, nearly thirty percent of the regiment’s men were killed 
or wounded, but their line did not break. 

The 64th New York received its second national color from 
the Cattaraugus County Board of Supervisors prior to its par- 
ticipation in the Gettysburg Campaign. At Gettysburg the 64th 
arrived on July 2 and formed up midway between the town 
and Little Round Top, near a nineteen-acre field of wheat owned 
by George Rose. Lying quietly all day as the Confederates ham- 


| mered the III Corps, the 64th eventually counterattacked at 


about 6 p.m., driving Confederate general Paul Semmes’ bri- 
gade back about a half-mile. In a deadly seesaw battle for con- 
trol of Rose’s wheatfield, four officers and twelve men from the 
64th suffered mortal wounds, and seventeen fell into enemy 
hands. Corporal Thomas Zibble, Company F, was wounded 
while carrying this color in the wheatfield.'° 


FLANK MARKERS 
According to Hardee’s U.S. Infantry Tactics, for the Instruc- 
tion, Exercise, and Manoeuvres of the United States Infantry. 
40. There will be two general guides in each battalion, 
selected, for the time, by the colonel, from among the 
sergeants (other than the first sergeants) the most dis- 
tinguished for carriage under arms, and accuracy in 
marching. 
41. These sergeants will be respectively denominated, 
in the maneuvers, right general guide, and left general 
guide, and be posted in the line of file closers; the first in 
rear of the right, and the second in rear of the left flank 
of the battalion.'® 
Hardee does not mention the use of flags by the general 
guides. However, during the Civil War the use of small colorful 
flags mounted to short staffs and inserted into the muzzles of 
muskets carried by the general guides to mark their locations 
followed French tradition. As an alternative to these muzzle- 
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staff. Such flags varied in style, size, and composition. Regi- 
ments sometimes employed other flags, including regulation 
flags like camp colors and cavalry guidons, as flank markers. 
The variety of flank markers is illustrated by those car- 
ried by the 77th New York Volunteer Infantry. The 77th, orga- 
nized in Saratoga Springs and known as “The Bemis Heights 
Regiment,” mustered into service in November 1861 for three 
years. On November 29, 1861, the “sons of Saratoga County, 
resident in New York [City] . ..” presented a regimental color 
and two flank markers to the 77th.!” Only one marker remains, 
a crimson colored, one-piece silk flag measuring 14.5 inches 
on the staff by twenty-six inches fly. Approximately twenty- 
five percent along the bottom edge of the flag is missing. Metal 
bullion fringe 1.25-inch long lines the top and the remaining 
portions of the fly. The flag includes a gold-colored embroi- 
dered “77” in the center, with similarly embroidered “N.Y.S.V.” 
just below. When the 77th’s original three-year term expired, 
the regiment continued in service, five companies strong, from 
November 1864 to July 1865. The regiment carried a pair of 
blue silk flank markers featuring the Second Division, VI Corps 
badge from November 1864 to July 1865. The fabric badge, 


“im : | eaten Batiéey; New York Volunisers (“Wheeler's Battery”), 
carry a pair "of Hank marker ses? each attached to a full-size 


and one carried by Battery I, Ist Artillery (Light), New York 
Volunteers (“Wiedrich’s Battery”). 

Battery I, 1st Artillery, received its flag from “friends of that 
Company” in March 1861. Raised along the shores of Lake Erie, 
predominately among the German immigrant population of 
Buffalo, Wiedrich’s Battery mustered into service at Buffalo on 


_ October 1, 1861. Battery I served in the XI Corps artillery bri- 


gade at Gettysburg, and on July 1 took a position atop Cem- 
etery Hill’s eastern slope and held its ground, with minor ad- 
justments, throughout the three-day battle. During the night 
of July 2, the artillerymen wielded their sponges and other tools 
and fired timely canister blasts to drive off the Confederates, 


_ who had entered the lunettes that protected their six-inch Rod- 


decorated with two rows of fish-tail braided blue yarn, was | 


pieced into a center cut-out section of the flag. Three silk ties 
connected each marker to its staff, the upper red, the center 
white, and the lower blue. 

New York Flags at Gettysburg includes two cavalry guidons, 
used by infantry regiments (presumably by the general guides) 
as flank markers to assist in battlefield maneuvers, one each 
from the 73rd New York Volunteer Infantry (the “Second Fire 
Zouaves”) and the 111th New York Volunteer Infantry. 

Recruited principally in New York City from members of 
the fire department, the 73rd New York mustered into service 
for three years at Camp Decker, Staten Island, between July 8 
and October 8, 1861. The regiment left the state in October 
1861 as the fourth regiment within General Daniel Sickles’ all 
New York State “Excelsior” Brigade. During the second day of 
battle at Gettysburg, Confederate general William Barksdale’s 
Mississippi Brigade struck the III Corps salient at the Peach 
Orchard, shattering the Union position. The “Excelsior” Bri- 
gade slowly withdrew under heavy pressure, and eventually ral- 
lied as reinforcements arrived to stiffen the Union resistance 
on Cemetery Ridge. 

The 111th New York, recruited in Cayuga and Wayne Coun- 
ties in central New York, mustered into service at Auburn on 
August 20, 1862, for three years. The 111th arrived at Gettysburg 
during the morning of July 2 and took up a position near the 
Brian House, to the left of Ziegler’s Grove. Later that day Colo- 
nel George Willard’s brigade, including the 111th, opened fire 
upon General William Barksdale’s brigade as the unit reached 
the apex of its attack. Sergeant Judson Hicks, color sergeant 
from the 111th, “was shot through the head and two balls went 
through his body” while carrying the national colors into the 
Codori-Throstle swale.'* On July 3 the 111th helped repel the 
Pickett-Trimble-Pettigrew charge. 


ARTILLERY 
New York Flags at Gettysburgalso includes two unique flags 
associated with artillery units, one carried by the 13th Inde- 
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man rifles. Sergeant Frederick Smith recalled, “One Rebel 
planted his colors on one of the lunettes of the first section. ... 
He was promptly knocked down with a hand spike. . . .”!9 

In August 1861 the War Department authorized Captain 
Emil Sturmfels to recruit an artillery battalion. In October the 
enlisted men united to form the 13th Independent Battery, Light 
Artillery, New York Volunteers, and mustered into service for 
three years on the 15th. On the first day of the Battle of 


Flag Carried by Battery I, 
1st Artillery (Light), New York Volunteers 


Battery I’s unique, two-sided silk flag includes an embroidered 
buffalo galloping on a patch of green, worked in silk chenille yarns 
with a cotton core and “WiEDRiCHS” embroidered above and “BAT- 
TERY” below. The side opposite includes embroidered crossed can- 
nons within a wreath complete with a bow and the unit’s designa- 
tion above. Also on this same side, Francesca Klein, an embroiderer 
from New York City who made the flag, added her name and ad- 
dress. Conservators estimate approximately fifteen percent of the 
original silk from the buffalo side is lost, while the side opposite ap- 
proaches thirty percent loss. Originally red, the flag has faded to a 
pinkish-yellow hue. The flag measures thirty-six inches on the staff 
by 35.5 inches fly. Previous treatment in 1962 included dismantling 
the flag to stitch each piece of silk between two layers of netting and 
inserting a layer of yellow, polyester lining fabric between the two 
silk pieces to mask losses. During reassembly, the layers were stitched 
together around the edges with each edge covered by a ribbon. Two 
different types of fringe, a three-inch tassel fringe and a 2.25-inch 
twisted fringe, were sewn along the edges with a zig-zag stitch. 


Gettysburg, First Lieutenant William Wheeler led the battery 
with four ordnance rifles into the open fields east of 
Mummasburg Road in support of Dilger’s battery. The Con- 
federate attack led by General Richard Ewell against the Union’s 
right flank and rear overwhelmed the entire XI Corps, includ- 
ing Wheeler and his battery. Ordered to retreat, the 13th con- 
tinued to fire throughout the afternoon as it fell back to Cem- 
etery Hill, where it held throughout the remainder of the battle. 


~. 


Courtesy Dave Shultz 
Generals in Blue 


First Lieutenant William Wheeler (left) and 
Major General Daniel Butterfield. 


Flag Carried by the 13th Independent Battery, 
New York Volunteers 


New York State Adjutant General William Irvine received the regi- 
mental flag carried by Wheeler’s 13th Battery shortly after the 
artillerymen mustered out in late July 1865, and deposited the banner 
within the state’s collection on August 24. The two-sided blue silk flag 
includes an embroidered eagle in flight clutching an “EXCELSIOR” 
red ribbon in its mouth along with the unit’s designation “13" N.Y. 
INDEPENDENT BATTERY” above, and an inscription proclaiming, 
“Loyal til Death” below. One painted battle honor and eight embroi- 
dered battle honors appear along the lower half of the banner. The 
side opposite features a laurel wreath with crossed cannons with “US” 
inside, and eleven painted battle honors that commemorate the 
battery's participation in the Atlanta and Nashville Campaigns. Each 
side suffers from about a twenty-five percent loss to the silk. Gold col- 
ored, medium weight fringe 2.75 inches in length lines three sides with 
some loss along the fly. The flag measures forty-one inches inches on 
the pike and 51.75 inches fly including the fringe. 


_ Lieutenant Wheeler commented about his experiences at 

Gettysburg, “I felt a joyous exaltation, a perfect indifference to 
| circumstances through the whole of that three day’s fight, and 
| have seldom enjoyed three days more in my life. . . .”7° 


THE PRESERVATION PROJECT 

The efforts made thus far by the OPRHP conservators and 
DMNA curators as part of the New York State Battle Flag Pres- 
ervation Project provide a new, more comprehensive glimpse 
into the battle flag collection and help preserve the worn, frag- 
ile banners. However, hundreds more tattered flags proudly 
carried by New York regiments on Civil War battlefields are in 
desperate need of conservation and improved storage condi- 
tions. Funding from New York State Governor George E. Pataki 
and the New York State Legislature permitted the project to 
begin in 2000. In October 2002 DMNA opened the New York 
State Military Museum & Veterans Research Center in the his- 
toric state armory in Saratoga Springs, New York, to serve as 
the permanent home for its military collection. Additional re- 
habilitation to the armory is proposed to accommodate the 
Battle Flag Preservation Project and to provide a long awaited 
and long deserved home for the New York State Battle Flag 
Collection. 

In his address at the battle flag presentation on July 4, 1865, 
before a nostalgic, war weary, yet jubilant crowd at the New 
York State capitol, Major General Daniel Butterfield reflected 
on the place of New York State’s battle flags in the American 
memory: 

These standards are returned, battle-scarred, hallowed 

by the blood of your patriot sons—a precious treasure, 

a priceless legacy, for they shall tell your children’s chil- 

dren of manhood and patriotism.... These are glorious 

insignia of the highest devotion and sacrifice of man 
for man, of man for country.”! 


MICHAEL RUSSERT is coordinator of the New York State 
Veteran Oral History Program at the New York State Military 
Museum in Saratoga Springs. 


CHRISTOPHER MORTON is curator for the New York State 
Battle Flag Preservation Project. 


NOTE: The New York State Battle Flag Preservation Project’s 
goal is to establish a flag archive to serve as the conservation 
lab, storage facility, and educational center for the preservation 
and study of New York’s battle flag collection. Please join us in 
supporting this initiative. Private and corporate donations can 
be made to “The Natural Heritage Trust—DMNA Donation 
Fund” and sent to: Director, Natural Heritage Trust, New York 
State Office of Parks, Recreation and Historic Preservation, 
Agency Building 1, Empire State Plaza, Albany, NY12238. Visit 
the project’s website to keep track of developments, view con- 
served flags, learn about the conservation process, and much 
more (http://www.dmna.state.ny .us/historic/btlflags/ 
btlflagsindex.htm). 
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Words of War: Wartime Memories from the Civil War through the Gulf War 
Edited by Kathryn W. Lerch 


Words of War proseeves the lewicy and heritage of coer forty wartiow part) 
‘This ant holengy’s letters and stories uv than 190 years of Amer 
(Givi War, to the villages and mountains of Europe and Pocific tsta 
17? Pages + 6X9» ISBN 1-57860- 106-8 + siaggeated retail: $24.95, but ir 
(while supplies last) 


To request information about CPG titles or to place an order, call (800) 296-0481 
between 10:00 am and 6:00 pm EST, or e-mail info@eardinalpub.com. 


Available for 
Purchase or Rental 
on Cassette, CD, 
and MP3-CD 


“Manassas is a detailed work of 
historical fiction written by a 


gifted author.” — Bookwatch 


“This story climbs into the hearts and minds of 
the people who lived it and portrays vividly the 
volatile political situation as state after state 
secedes from the Union....The listener can almost 
feel the heat of battle.” —Victoria (Tex.) Advocate 


1-800-729-2665 © www.BlackstoneAudio.com 


BLACKSTONE AUDIOBOOKS, INC. 


THE VOICE OF CHOICE IN AUDIOBOOKS, SINCE 1987 
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SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Contact: c/o The Danish American Civil War 
Society and Roundtable 
Aarhusgade 99, 5.tv. 

2100 Kbh 0 / Copenhagen, Denmark 

Website: www.sahs.dk * Phone: + 45 39 27 44 86 
Email: trpetersen@mail.tele.dk 


ee 


CALIFORNIA 
Geographic Locale: North Bay 
NORTH BAY CWRT 
Contact: John Waller 
640 Zinnia Court, Sonoma, CA 95476 
(707) 938-0497 + Johncon@earthlink.net 


Geographic Locale: San Francisco Peninsula 
PENINSULA CWRT 
Wanted Civil War buffs for good fellowship, 
educational programs and tasty meals on the 
San Francico Peninsula. 
PCWRT, P.0. Box 1464, San Carlos, CA 94070 
PCWRT@durate.com * (650) 325-8556 


D.C. 
Geographic Locale: 
Washington D.C. / Northern Virginia / Maryland 
CAPITOL HILL CWRT 
Contact: Valerie Cannady, President 
Valerina.Cannady@sbcglobal.net 
11409 Bayard Drive, Mitchellville, MD 20721 
(301) 262-3768 + www.chewrt.org 


FLORIDA 
Geographic Locale: SW Florida 
FT. MYERS CWRT 
Contact: Roger Lawrence 
1267 Cleburne Drive, Ft. Myers, FL 33919 
(239) 275-6269 + Roger789@comcast.net 


GEORGIA 
Geographic Locale: Northeast Georgia 
NORTHEAST GEORGIA CWRT 
Contact: Steve Narrie, President 
c/o Gwinnett History Museum 
455 South Perry Street, Lawrenceville, GA 30045 


www.negacwrtorg 


CIVIL WAR ROUND TABLE DIRECTORY 


HAWAII 


Geographic Locale: Honolulu 
HAWAII CWRT 
Contact: Damian Paul 
32 Kainehe Street, Kailua, HI 96734 
(808) 261-8663 + pauld001@hawaii.rr.com 


ILLINOIS 


Geographic Locale: Chicago 
CWRT OF CHICAGO 
Contact: Janet Linhart 
1465 McCormick Pl., Wheaton, IL 60187 
(630) 752-1330 + janetlinhart@att.net 


Geographic Locale: Northern Illinois 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS CWRT 
Contact: John Luberda 
727 South Dryden Place 
Arlington Heights, IL 60005 
or Thomas D. Postema, 5505 Silent Brook Lane, 
Rolling Meadows, IL 60008 
TPostema@msn.com * (847) 259-4240 


Geographic Locale: West Suburban Chicago 
SALT CREEK CWRT 
Contact: William J. Hupp 
P.O. Box 4873 
Wheaton, IL 60189 + wjhupp@aol.com 


INDIANA 


Geographic Locale: Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS CWRT 
Contact: Ms. Nikki Scholfield 
7929 Hunters Path, Indianapolis, IN 46214-1535 
NISCHOFIELD@aol.com 


KENTUCKY 


Geographic Locale: Louisville, Ky. and So. Ind. 
LOUISVILLE CWRT 
Contact: Joe Reinhart 
P.O. Box 1861, Louisville, KY 40201 
(502) 426-7296 + sixthky@bellsouth.net 


MARYLAND 


Geographic Locale: Frederick, Maryland 
FREDERICK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Betty Ridgley 
P.O. Box 3232, Frederick, MD 21705 
(301) 662-6557 * BR1862@aol.com 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Geographic Locale: Dedham, MA / South Shore 
OLDE COLONY CWRT 
Contact: Gordon Kwok 
Email: Gordonkwok@aol.com 
Website: 
http://members.aol.com/gordonkwok/ocewrt.html 


MICHIGAN 


Geographic Locale: Kalamazoo 
KALAMAZOO CWRT 
Contact: David Jordan 
6804 E. Hickory Point Drive, Portage, MI 49024 
(269) 323-3757 


MISSOURI 
Geographic Locale: Springfield 
CWRT OF THE OZARKS 

Contact: John Purtell 
P.O. Box 3451, Springfield, MO 65808 
jc_pd@msn.com 


NEW JERSEY 


Geographic Locale: Northern New Jersey 
PHIL KEARNY CWRT 
Contact: Mary Kuczek 
P.O. Box 183, Lincoln Park, NJ 07035 
email: info@philkearnycwrt.org 
(973) 770-2899 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Geographic Locale: Morehead City 
FORT MACON CWRT 
Contact: Jack Little 
P.O. Box 1862 
Morehead City, NC 28557 
fmewrt@yahoo.com 


NEW YORK 


Geographic Locale: Hudson Valley 
ULSTER COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Joel Craig 
P.O. Box 120 
Stone Ridge, NY 12484 
uccwrt@hve.rr.com 


Geographic Locale: Binghamton 
BINGHAMTON CWRT 
Contact: Eileen Patch, Newsletter Editor 
3656 Lott Street, Endwell, NY 13760 
e-mail: epatch@stny.rr.com 


OREGON 


Geographic Locale: Portland 
PORTLAND CWRT 
Contact: Tom Edwards 

7401 SE 36th Avenue, Portland, OR 97202 
(503) 774-6911 


OHIO 


Geographic Locale: Marion County 
MARION COUNTY CWRT 
169 E. Church Street, Marion, OH 43302 
(740) 387-4255 
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OHIO 


Geographic Locale: Central Ohio 
CENTRAL OHIO CWRT, COLUMBUS 
Contact: Pete Zuhars 
P.O. Box 471 
Lewis Center, OH 43035 
(740) 363-9542 + zeteman@yahoo.com 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Geographic Locale: North East Pennsylvania 
WYOMING VALLEY CWRT 
Secretary: Reese E. Pelton 
P.O. Box 613, Dallas, PA 18612 
Repnov@aol.com 


TENNESSEE 


Geographic Locale: Nashville 
BATTLE OF NASHVILLE 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY & CWRT 
Contact: R.W. Henderson 
BONPS, P.0. Box 121796 
Nashville, TN 37212 
(615) 780-3636 * www.bonps.org 


TEXAS 


Geographic Locale: Houston 
HOUSTON CWRT 
Contact: Roland Bienvenu 
P.O. Box 4215, Houston, TX 77210-4215 
(281)-438-2907 
Roland. Bienvenu@cityofhouston.net 


WASHINGTON 


Georaphic Locale: Puget Sound 
PUGET SOUND CWRT 
Contact: Clarke V. Harrison 

3921 108th Avenue NE, Bellevue, WA 98004 
(425) 822-2267 * clarkeh@nwlink.com 


Se Se 


TO ASK ABOUT A CWRT 
CONTACT AD AND ACCESS 
TO THE N&S MAILING LIST CALL 


(559) 855-8636 


Email: northandsouth@netptc.net 
or write: 
NORTH & SOUTH 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 
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NORTHE&S 


THE OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE CIVIL WAR SOCIETY 
> ry 


THE FIGHTING 
2Ist MISSISSIPPI 


ai ). One’ year (7 issues) $39.99; two years ( 14 j issues) $69. 99; ); three years ( (21 issues) $99.99. OV ERSEAS, add $10. 00 per year (U.S 
funds only) to your subscription. (Lifetime membership $500, includes yearly 7 
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“I would like to express my appreciation for your efforts in publishing 
I particularly enjoy its willingness to challenge historical orthodoxy and 


provoke informed discussion. My only regret is that I didn’t discover it earlier.” 
Martin J. Bamber, Liverpool, England 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE: VOL 7, #6 


| THE BATTLE OF PRAIRE GROVE 


(Mails 8/10, on sale in stores 8/31) 


WHAT THIS CRUEL WAR WAS OVER 


—Chandra Manning 


THE BATTLE OF CANE HILL — William Shea 
A QUAKER FAMILY AT WAR — Peter Sleeth 
DEFENSE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


— Jeff Giambrone 
ALABAMA UNIONISTS— Margaret Storey 
BLACK JACK LOGAN —Gary L. Ecelbarger 


“T really enjoy each issue of 
North & South—it’s the wide spectrum 


of opinion that makes it lively!” 
Deborah Riddle, Fayettville, Georgia 


IN THE PIPELINE: 


TEN GREATEST BLUNDERS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


—Discussion 
VOICES OF GETTYSBURG —Fric Campbell 
THE ROAD TO DISUNION (1850-1861) 


—William Freehling 
CIVIL WAR FINANCES — Warren Robinson 
CONFEDERATE PRIVATEERS —Stephen Wise 


SHERMAN’S USE OF WOMEN SPIES 
—William B. Feis 


—William Shea 


7-issue subscription. ) 


Civil War Society News 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Question 20 in our recent reader 
survey (volume 6, #7) is the only one 
the responses to which have yet to be 
discussed in this column. Readers were 
asked to list the topics they'd like to 
see covered in future issues of North 
e South. Many simply commented on 
the mix so far, with phrases such as 
“keep ‘em coming,” “If it ain’t broke, 
don’t fix it,” and “surprise me as you 
have from issue #1.” Several opined 
that they especially liked the lively 
Crossfire column, while one com- 
plained it was too abrasive. Some read- 
ers used the opportunity to deliver 
ideological salvos, suggesting topics 
such as “How the friendship of Grant 
and Sherman lengthened the war”; 
“The way Confederate reenactors 


white-wash the anti-black sentiments of 
their historical counterparts”; or “How 
much the centralized Confederate govern- 
ment contributed to the war weariness of 
the citizens of the seceded states.” Other 
suggestions were more mysterious, such 
as “Judah Benjamin Unmasked,” and 
some respondents entered such pleas as 
“No more movie reviews!” 

But quite apart from expressions of 
opinion, over one thousand topics were 
suggested for future articles. Accounts of 
lesser-known battles and biographies of 
lesser-known generals were high on the 
list, as was “what happened to them after 
the war.” Others included—in no particu- 
lar order—soldiers’ views; the years lead- 
ing up to 1861; roots of the KKK; mus- 
tache styles (!); why the Confederates fired 
on Fort Sumter; the structure and work- 


ing of the Confederate government; the 
elections of 1860 and 1864; Canadians 
in the war; discussion “Could the South 
Have Won?” (which assumes, wrongly, 
that the South and the Confederacy 
were one and the same; see editorial on 
pg. 4); black slaveowners; the Confed- 
erate postal service; Civil War movies; 
logistics; postwar military occupation 
of the South; the rise of the Republican 
Party; counter-factuals such as “What 
if Lee had won at Gettysburg?”; deser- 
tion; Edwin Stanton; war correspon- 
dents; the Mexican War experience of 
Civil War generals; the blockade; map 
making; and Confederate war industry. 
Some of these topics are already in 
the pipeline, and we will carefully con- 
sider the others (especially the mus- 
taches!). Thanks to all for the input. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE & GETTYSBURG TOUR J 4 
as = 


ne 


Columbus Day Weekend: Friday, October 8-Monday, October 11 


A chance to explore the Gettysburg battlefield in depth, 
and to consider what the battle meant at the time and one hundred and forty years later. 


HOLIDAY INN ITINERARY: 
Battlefield-Gettysburg Friday —_ 5:00-6:00 p.m. Reception 
516 Baltimore Street 6:00-7:00 p.m. Dinner 


Gettysburg, PA 17325 


Battlefield tours led by 
Mike Miller and Eric 
Campbell. 


Cost: Conference/tour 
fee—$150.00 per 
person (exclusive of 
accommodation and 
meals). 


Conference brochure 
available from: 


Civil War Society 
33756 Black Mtn. Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


Call (559) 855-8637 
with any questions 


7:15-8:30 p.m. 


Saturday 8:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
6:00-7:00 p.m. 
7:15-8:30 p.m. 

Sunday 8:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


6:00-7:00 p.m. 
7:00-8:30 p.m. 


Monday 8:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 


Tom Desjardins (author of These Honored Dead) —“Myth and 
Reality: Gettysburg in American Memory.” 

BATTLEFIELD TOUR Frederick: Meade’s HQ, Pipe Creek 
Line, Taneytown, McPherson Ridge/Iron Brigade, Oak Hill, 
Rodes’ attack, Barlow Knoll, Pender attacks the Seminary, Final 
Stop on Cemetery Hill. 

Dinner 

Eric Campbell—“Voices of Gettysburg: the Soldiers’ 
Perspectives.” 

BATTLEFIELD TOUR Lee’s HQ on Seminary Ridge, Hood’s 
jump off, Devils Den, Little Round Top, Wheat Field, Peach 
Orchard, Barksdale, Wilcox and Ist Minnesota, Wright's 
attack, Benner’s Hill, Culp’s Hill, East Cemetery Hill, Cemetery 
Hill. 

Dinner 

(to be announced) 


BATTLEFIELD TOUR Culp’s Hill, Pickett’s Charge, 
Pettigrew’s Charge, The Angle, The Copse of Trees. 
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BY JUNE 1863 MILITARY FORTUNES ON 
THE BATTLEFIELD HAD TILTED SLIGHTLY 
IN FAVOR OF THE NORTH. In the East, 
though they had recently defeated the 
Federals at Chancellorsville, the Confed- 
erates had lost Thomas J. “Stonewall” 
Jackson, and the overall situation could 
be described as a stalemate, at best. In the 
West the Federals controlled central Ten- 
nessee and were prepared to launch a 
campaign that would lead to the occupa- 
tion of Chattanooga. Farther west, on the 
Mississippi River, Federal armies had be- 
sieged Vicksburg, Mississippi, and Port 
Hudson, Louisiana, the last two Confed- 
erate strongholds on the river. Should 


they fall, the Trans-Mississippi theatre _ 


would be severed from the rest of the 
Confederacy and secessionist morale dealt 
a tremendous blow. Conversely, Union 
morale would receive an enormous boost. 

Major General Nathaniel P. Banks 
was a self-made man and powerful pre- 
war politician, but an ineffectual general. 
Early in the war, serving in the Eastern 
theatre, Banks had been bested by Stone- 
wall Jackson on more than one occasion. 


In November 1862 Banks was transferred § 


to New Orleans to head the Department 
of the Gulf. By spring of the following 
year, he was expected to cooperate with 
Major General Ulysses S. Grant in open- 
ing the entire Mississippi River to Federal 
traffic. Banks was to seize Port Hudson. 

During the Port Hudson Campaign 
Banks would draw supplies from New 
Orleans via the Mississippi River. How- 
ever, a small Rebel army commanded by 
Richard Taylor lurked seventy miles west 
of New Orleans, on the lower Bayou 
Teche, and posed a threat to the proposed 
Union supply line. Before Banks could 
besiege Port Hudson, he had to secure the 
Mississippi River from Taylor’s army. 

Confederate major general Richard 
Taylor was a superb general. The son of 
former President—and Mexican War 
hero—Zachary Taylor, he too was not a 
professional soldier, though he was a stu- 
dent of military history. Taylor had an 
exceptional memory and the ability to 
process tremendous amounts of informa- 
tion, allowing him quickly to see the al- 
ternatives in any given situation. 

During the first year of the war, Tay- 
lor had ably commanded a brigade un- 
der Jackson. Unlike his mentor, Taylor 
tended to exercise a laissez faire command 
style, preferring to tell his subordinates 
what he wanted done and when he 


THE LAFOURCHE 


Richard Taylor’s Attempt To Relieve 


wanted it completed, leaving them free 
to complete the tasks in the manner they 
deemed best. In August 1862 Taylor was 
transferred to Louisiana, his mission to 
defend the state west of the Mississippi 
River and, if possible, recapture New 
Orleans.! 

In April 1863 Banks launched an 
operation to destroy Taylor’s force or 
drive it from the Teche region, an area 
whose importance could not be ignored. 
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“The Teche country was to the war in 
Louisiana what the Shenandoah Valley 
was to the war in Virginia . . . a sort of 
back alley ... wherein the heavy fighting 
must go on; and one side or the other was 
always running up or down the Teche,” 
remembered one combatant.” 

With 16,000 soldiers at his disposal, 
Banks crossed Berwick Bay from Bra- 
shear City with two divisions and con- 
fronted Taylor’s 2,000 men at Fort Bis- 


OFFENSIVE 
Port Hudson 


land. A third division sailed up Grand 
Lake and landed near the town of 
Franklin, in Taylor’s rear. However, a lack 
of Federal aggressiveness and a stingy 
Confederate delaying action allowed Tay- 
lor to escape the trap. Banks pursued the 
Confederates up the Teche but Taylor’s 
rearguard, led by Colonel Thomas Green, 
kept the Federals at a safe distance. On 
April 20 the Yankees occupied Opelousas, 
the Confederate state capital. Dogged 


Federal pursuit ceased, allowing Taylor to 
disperse his tiny army. 

Taylor remained with the infantry 
and withdrew up the Red River Valley 
while Brigadier General Alfred Mouton 
and the cavalry were sent west, where they 
could threaten Banks’ flank. Eventually a 
lack of supplies forced Mouton to with- 
draw to Niblett’s Bluff, on the Louisiana- 
Texas border, more than one hundred 
miles from Opelousas.* 


CURTIS W. MILBOURN 


Left: Federal troops storm ashore from vessels 
anchored in the Atchafalaya River, during Banks’ 
spring offensive to clear the Teche country of 
Confederates. Drawing by J.E. Taylor, reproduced 
from Campfire and Battlefield: An Illustrated 
History of the Campaigns and Conflicts of the 
Great Civil War. 


Inset: Major General Richard Taylor. 


Banks’ operation thus successfully 
secured the west bank of the Mississippi 
River in preparation for the Port Hudson 


* Campaign. In early May Federal combat 
/ units began to withdraw from central 


Louisiana toward the Mississippi River, 


* from where they would be shuttled to 


Port Hudson. On May 22 Banks finally 
laid siege to the Confederate stronghold. 

Earlier in the month Brigadier Gen- 
eral William H. Emory, one of Banks’ di- 
vision commanders, had retired to New 
Orleans. Emory’s health had been poor 
for weeks and the Teche Campaign had 
convinced him to follow his surgeon’s 
advice and get some much needed rest. 
Emory, an 1831 West Point graduate and 
veteran of McClellan’s 1862 Peninsular 
Campaign, was given command of the 
defenses of New Orleans while Banks was 
at Port Hudson. 

Shortly after arriving in the city, 
Emory assessed his new command. The 
Lafourche district, immediately west of 
New Orleans, was an area of strategic 
importance to the Union. Not only did it 
contribute to the security of the Federal 
supply line between Port Hudson and 
New Orleans, it also provided a buffer 
between New Orleans and Confederate 
forces to the west. Yet in the entire dis- 
trict only two full regiments and detach- 
ments of others were available to protect 
various strategic points, including 
Brashear City, Fort Butler, and the New 
Orleans, Opelousas, and Great Western 
Railroad (NOO&GW). 

Brashear City was the terminus of 
the NOO&GW, which began in Algiers, 
across the Mississippi from New Orleans. 
As the Federals’ westernmost garrison in 
southern Louisiana, Brashear City was 
the gateway into the Lafourche district 
from the lower Teche. Fort Butler, in 
Donaldsonville, stood at the confluence 
of the Mississippi River and Bayou 
Lafourche, where it protected Federal 
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river traffic between Port Hudson and 
New Orleans. Emory was rightfully con- 
cerned about the security of the 
Lafourche region. 

Emory appointed Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Albert Stickney to command the mea- 
ger Union forces within the Lafourche 
district. Stickney, “an intelligent and spir- 
ited” officer, was sent to Brashear City to 
shore up the outpost’s defenses, but de- 
spite his best efforts the Lafourche region 
remained vulnerable to Confederate in- 
vasion.° 

In May the Confederates scrambled 
to respond to the Federal occupation of 
central Louisiana. Lieutenant General 
Edmund Kirby Smith, newly appointed 
commander of the Confederate Trans- 
Mississippi Department, alerted authori- 
ties in Texas to prepare to send reinforce- 
ments to Louisiana. He also ordered 
Major General John G. Walker’s infantry 
division from Arkansas to Louisiana. On 
May 14 Smith ordered Mouton “to attack 
the enemy’s flank and rear in the direc- 
tion of Opelousas, and to harass him con- 
tinually.”® 

By May 19 Smith learned that Banks 
was evacuating central Louisiana, though 
he was unsure whether the invaders 
would withdraw southeast toward 
Brashear City or east toward Simsport. 
Smith feared the latter, as it would mean 
that Banks intended to besiege Port 
Hudson. Initially, should the Federals re- 
main near Opelousas, Smith wanted Tay- 
lor to drive them from the region.’ How- 
ever, Smith had a sudden change of heart. 
Writing to Taylor, Smith outlined his 
strategy: “I know your desire is naturally 
great to recover what you have lost in 
Lower Louisiana, and to push on toward 
New Orleans but the stake contended for 
near Vicksburg is the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Trans-Mississippi De- 
partment; the defeat of General Grant is 
the terminus ad Que of all operations in 
the west this summer; to its attainment 
all minor advantages should be sacri- 
ficed.”* 

In truth, Smith longed to recover lost 
Confederate territory. “The movement 
into Missouri is the terminus ad quem of 
all my hopes; complete success on the 
Mississippi will, I trust, enable its real- 
ization,” he wrote. Taylor later observed 
that Smith’s desire made it more difficult 
for the Confederacy to maintain the area 
it still possessed. “The substance of Loui- 
siana and Texas was staked against the 


shadow of Missouri and northern Arkan- 
sas,” complained Taylor. The disagree- 
ment over grand strategy caused a frac- 
ture in the relationship between Smith 
and his most able—and headstrong— 
lieutenant that eventually erupted into an 
acrimonious feud.? 

Smith assumed the Federals at 
Vicksburg were dependent on supplies 
being drawn from west of the Mississippi 
River. He therefore ordered Taylor to 
northern Louisiana to destroy Grant’s 
supply base. The orders frustrated Tay- 
lor, who deemed any western approach 
to Vicksburg impossible. According to 
Taylor the proper course “was to with- 
draw the [Vicksburg] garrison,” not to 
waste time and resources attempting to 
succor the fortress. Instead, Taylor pro- 
posed an offensive in southern Louisiana. 
Using his infantry—including Walker’s 
division—and cavalry, Taylor felt that 
“Berwick’s Bay could be captured, the 
Lafourche overrun, Banks’s communica- 
tion with New Orleans interrupted, and 
that city threatened.” Taylor thus hoped 
to force Banks to withdraw from Port 
Hudson in order to save New Orleans. 
Banks’ withdrawal would free the Port 
Hudson garrison to unite with the army 
of Joseph E. Johnston in Mississippi, and 
together the commands could assail 
Grant’s rear at Vicksburg.!° 

When Smith refused to budge, Tay- 
lor complied with his orders and ven- 
tured to northern Louisiana. For more 
than two weeks he unsuccessfully labored 
to cut Grant’s supply line, only to discover 
that the Federal general had abandoned 
his base west of Vicksburg and estab- 
lished a new supply line far from Taylor’s 
reach. Taylor’s efforts “resulted, and could 
result, in nothing.”!! 

In mid-May Smith had ordered 
Mouton to harass the enemy near 
Opelousas. Jean Jacques Alfred Alexander 
Mouton, a native Louisianan, was an 
1850 graduate of West Point. He resigned 
his commission shortly after graduating, 
but later served as a brigadier general of 
Louisiana militia. With the outbreak of 
civil war Mouton was given command of 
a regiment, in which capacity he was se- 
verely wounded at Shiloh. Though a man 
of unquestioned bravery, he was now 
thrust into the role of semi-independent 
command, and it remained to be seen 
whether he was equal to the task. 

On May 18 Mouton dispatched Tho- 
mas Green from Niblett’s Bluff with a 
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LOUISIANA 1863 


oeece Confederate operations 
to 24 June 


Conferate operations 
after 24 June 


oO Important locale under 
Union garrison 


e Battle or skirmish 


15 miles 


brigade of cavalry, Baylor’s Arizona com- 
mand, and two batteries of artillery. Tom 
Green was an experienced combat of- 
ficer—a veteran of the Texas Revolution, 
frontier fighting against hostile Indians 
and Mexicans, and the Mexican War. 
During the years of the Texas Republic, 
military resources were scarce, necessitat- 
ing the best leaders—such as Green—to 
develop an aggressive and daring com- 
mand style. By May 21 Green, a newly 
commissioned brigadier general, was just 
thirty miles west of Opelousas. 

That same day a Federal wagon 
train, eight miles in length and guarded 
by seventeen hundred men, left Barre’s 
Landing en route to Brashear City. The 
train contained tons of supplies that had 
been seized along the Teche, five thou- 
sand former slaves, two thousand horses 
and mules, and fifteen hundred head of 
cattle. Green immediately set out in pur- 
suit of the lumbering Federal column.!? 

By the 25th the hard marching Con- 
federates were just one day behind the 
wagon train. Pushing on, Green’s van- 


Maurepas 


j Gree’ attack on Ft. Butler 
replused retreats 
to Plattenville 28 Jun 


After defeat at Ft. Butler, 
establishes batteries nis tag 
SGearaict Union ter wert: Teey Thay tejoet Green > 
for the fight at Kock’s Plantation 2 


guard entered Franklin that evening and 
captured a number of Federal officers. 
The huge train was within his grasp, but 
Mouton felt it dangerous to advance be- 
yond Franklin, and ordered Green to fall 
back. A Federal officer acknowledged that 
had the Confederates “been as enterpris- 
ing as our escort was actually feeble, they 
might have retaken the ‘spoil’” Mouton 
had missed a chance to strike the Federals 
a damaging blow.!* 

By June 12 Richard Taylor had re- 
turned to southern Louisiana, only to be 
disappointed by what he found. Though 
Mouton had reoccupied much of the 
lower Teche, he had done little else to 
advance the Confederate cause. “On my 
arrival here I received several reports 
from Brigadier General Mouton which 
are exceedingly unsatisfactory and indi- 
cate that no movements commensurate 
with the forces under his command have 
been made, and that little activity has 
been displayed by that officer,” reported 
Taylor. Taylor complained that Mouton 
had kept him “quite in the dark as to the 
condition of affairs on the Lower Teche, 
and as to the presence or absence of the 
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enemy’s troops on this side of Berwick 
Bay.’ Mouton lacked the “experience and 
self confidence to achieve great success” 
when not closely supervised. Taylor 
needed a more enterprising subordinate 
if he hoped to carry out aggressive op- 
erations in southern Louisiana.'* 

Shortly after his return to southern 
Louisiana, Taylor outlined his strategy to 
Mouton and Green. While Taylor orga- 
nized a force to operate west of the Mis- 
sissippi against Port Hudson, Mouton 
and Green were to prepare to cross the 
Atchafalaya River. Taylor intended to oc- 
cupy the Lafourche District, threaten 
New Orleans, and interdict Banks’ sup- 
ply line.' 

Crossing Berwick Bay into Brashear 
City offered the Confederates a way into 
the Lafourche region with a minimum 
delay. In addition to being a Union out- 
post, Brashear City was a major supply 
depot—many of the supplies had been 
taken from the Teche region during 
Banks’ recent invasion—and its capture 
would not be easy. Fort Buchanan and 
its garrison of six hundred effective 
troops and several hundred convalescent 
soldiers protected the town and guarded 
Berwick Bay. Additionally, a gunboat pa- 
trolled the bay, offering further protec- 
tion to the Federals. 

Taylor left the tactical planning for 
the assault on Brashear City to Mouton 
and Green, but instructed his subordi- 
nates to scour the Bayou Teche for as 
many “small boats, skiffs, flats, even 
sugar-coolers” as possible. Taylor set June 
23 as the date of the attack, and mean- 
while enjoined his subordinates to main- 
tain absolute secrecy.'® 

Taylor left Mouton and Green to join 
Colonel James P. Major at Morgan’s Ferry. 
Major, a Missouri native, had graduated 
from West Point in 1856 then served on 
the Texas frontier with the 2nd United 
States Cavalry. While in Texas he married 
Tom Green’s sister-in-law. In 1861 he re- 
signed from the United States Army and 
joined the Confederate army, and subse- 
quently saw action at Wilson’s Creek, 
Missouri, and Vicksburg. Now he com- 
manded a cavalry brigade of approxi- 
mately six hundred fifty troopers.” 

Taylor hoped to use Major’s cavalry, 
two brigades of infantry, and four bat- 
teries of artillery to attack the western de- 
fenses of Port Hudson and open commu- 
nications with the garrison. However, two 
days of reconnaissance by Major’s cav- 
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alry convinced the Confederate com- 
mander of the folly of such an attempt. 
By June 16 Taylor had developed an 
alternative plan. Turning south with 
Major’s command, he pushed through 
the Grossetete region, creating havoc as 
he went; at Plaquemine, on the Missis- 
sippi River, the Confederates captured 
eighty-seven Federals, three steamers, one 
hundred bales of cotton, and a large 
quantity of supplies.'* By June 19 Major’s 
brigade was at Bayou Goula. Taylor told 
Major of the attack on Brashear City, 
scheduled to begin in four days, and in- 
structed him to continue south, creating 
confusion as he went. Major was directed 
to open communications with Green, 
who was on the lower Teche. Taylor ex- 
pected Major to be at Bayou Beouf on 
the morning of June 23, where he would 
block any Federal escape from Brashear 
City. “The necessity of punctuality was 


| impressed on him [Major] and his offic- 


ers,” recalled Taylor. Then Taylor left 
Major and made his way to the lower 
Teche.!? 

Meanwhile, Mouton had instructed 
Green to reconnoiter the Federal defenses 
at Brashear City and, if feasible, organize 
an attack. On the basis of information 
received from scouts and spies, Green de- 
veloped a daring plan. He would fix the 
attention of the Federals on Berwick City, 


Right: Major General Nathaniel P. Banks. 


Below: Federal troops escort a wagon train 
bound from New Orleans to Port Hudson. 
Most supplies, however, went by river, and 
one of the Confederate objectives was to 
interdict this traffic. 


across Berwick Bay, while an amphibious 
force sailed under cover of darkness to 
the rear of Brashear City and attacked 
from an unexpected direction.” 

By June 21 most of the fifty-three 
water craft collected had been gathered 
at the confluence of Bayou Teche and the 
Atchafalaya River. The remainder were 
expected to arrive the following day. The 
water craft, nicknamed the Mosquito 
Fleet, would be manned by three hun- 
dred of Green’s troopers, under the im- 
mediate command of Major Sherrod 
Hunter. That same day a dispatch arrived 
from Major, who was at Thibodeaux, less 
than thirty miles from Brashear City.! 

Major was on schedule. At Bayou 
Goula he “recaptured over 1,000 negroes, 
stolen” by the Federals, stocked up on 
Union supplies, destroyed what he could 
not carry off, then continued south. At 
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Donaldsonville Major decided to bypass 
Fort Butler, believing the fort could only 
be taken “at a great sacrifice of life,” and 
that Union gunboats on the Mississippi 
River would make it untenable in any 
event. Feinting an attack on the fort, 
Major divided his brigade, sending 
Colonel Walter P. Lane and two regi- 
ments to Thibodeaux, with instructions 
to occupy the town and the nearby rail- 
road depot at Terrebonne Station. Lane 
was told to cut the telegraph line link- 
ing Brashear City with Algiers. The re- 


mainder of the command stayed with 
Major in Donaldsonville. 

For more than twenty-four hours 
Major continued to threaten Fort Butler 
before withdrawing toward Thibodeaux. 
En route he learned that Lane had occu- 
pied Thibodeaux and Terrebonne Sta- 
tion, captured 140 Federals, but had run 
into Albert Stickney and a conglomerate 
force of eight hundred Federals at La- 
fourche Crossing, where the NOO&GW 
crossed Bayou Lafourche. Nonetheless, as 
long as Lane held Terrebonne Station, the 
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Left to right: Colonel Thomas Green, Brigadier General William H. Emory, 
and Brigadier General Alfred Mouton. 
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Federals at Brashear City were cut off 
from reinforcements. 

Major arrived at Thibodeaux on 
June 21. That same day Federal reinforce- 
ments reached Stickney at Lafourche 
Crossing, giving the Federals more than 
one thousand defenders. Major launched 
a reconnaissance in force against La- 
fourche Crossing that evening, but it was 
repulsed. The following day, with Taylor’s 
deadline fast approaching, Major quietly 
withdrew toward Bayou Beouf, more 
than fifteen miles to the west. Just before 
dawn Major’s raiders were at Chacahoula 
Station, where, to their relief, they dis- 
tinctly heard a cannonade from the di- 
rection of Brashear City.” 

William Emory was completely 
confounded. In early June he had learned 
that a considerable force of Rebels was 
across the bay from Brashear City. Then 
Major’s column, estimated to number 
between three and four thousand, had 
caused considerable confusion within 
the Lafourche district as it moved from 
north to south. Protecting New Or- 
leans became Emory’s primary con- 
cern. On June 21 Emory notified 
Stickney, “I am afraid Brashear is gone. 
Do not let the enemy get between you 
and this place.” Despite the Federal 
success at Lafourche Crossing, the 
strategic situation west of New Or- 
leans remained unchanged.”* 

On June 22, while Major occupied 
Thibodeaux and Terrebonne Station, Ri- 
chard Taylor arrived on the lower Teche 
to oversee the attack on Brashear City. 
At sunset, with the remainder of the 
Mosquito Fleet’s arrival, Sherrod Hunter 
set sail for Brashear City. The twelve-mile 
voyage would take Hunter’s men to the 
confluence of the Atchafalaya River and 
Berwick’s Bay, then into Flat Lake, and 
finally into Lake Palourde, before land- 
ing in the rear of Brashear City in the 
predawn hours of June 23.74 

Following the departure of the Mos- 
quito Fleet, Tom Green took a portion 
of his brigade and six pieces of artillery 
to Berwick City, just one half-mile across 
the bay from Brashear City. Green 
trained his artillery on the gunboat and 
the railway station, deployed five hun- 
dred men along the shores of the bay, and 
waited for daylight, when he would open 
fire on the Federals.”> 

Alfred Mouton, with the remainder 
of Green’s brigade, crossed the Atcha- 
falaya to Gibbon’s Island, opposite Fort 
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Buchanan. During the attack Mouton 
was to bring the fort under fire and help 
suppress the defenders’ heavy guns. 
Mouton’s men would also be the first 
Confederate reinforcements to cross into 
Brashear City.”° 

Green opened fire at dawn. “In- 
stantly the whole bay was in a blaze” as 
Confederate shells tore into Brashear City 
and the surrounding Federal encamp- 
ment. The Rebel batteries fired forty to 
fifty shots before the Northerners re- 
sponded. The Federal gunboat sailed to- 
ward Berwick City but was easily driven 
off, and was soon reduced to lobbing 
shells at Green’s position from a mile 
away.” 

Recovering from their initial sur- 
prise, the Yankees fought back. “On our 
part, we were not backward in pouring 
iron and lead from the fort and lower 
batteries,” wrote a Union officer. “The 
waterfront of Brashear City was speedily 
alive with defenders.” The heavy guns in 
Brashear City answered the Confederates’ 
smaller caliber cannon, leading Green to 
report that “the shot of the enemy was so 
well directed that we found it necessary 
several times to shift the position of our 
guns and caissons.” Mouton’s Confeder- 
ates “swept the gunners from their places 
like a whirlwind would dash the sand of 
the desert.” The artillery duel continued 
for two hours as Green endeavored to 
focus the Federals’ attention on Berwick 
City.”8 

After an eight-hour voyage, Hunter 
had disembarked his men in a large 
swamp just before dawn. As the Confed- 
erates struggled through the morass, 
Green’s artillery opened up. After nearly 
two hours Hunter reached open ground 
eight hundred yards behind Brashear 
City and moved forward. “So much is his 
{the Federals’ attention attracted to the 
other side,” remembered one of Hunter’s 
men, “we march up within 300 yds of his 
batteries & with a terrible yell, we go in 
among them.” Surging forward, the 
Rebels charged into Brashear City and 
Fort Buchanan. Struck from this unex- 
pected direction, Federal resistance col- 
lapsed. By 7:30 a.m., having lost just three 
men killed and eighteen wounded, 
Hunter had captured both fort and city. 
However, he was unable to prevent the = 
escape of a locomotive, east toward Bayou 5 ° 
Beouf—nine miles distant—that would 2 
undoubtedly spread word of the Confed- ¢ 
erate attack.”? 
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Richard Taylor and Tom Green 
crossed Berwick Bay together. Green was 
urged to push on rapidly toward Bayou 
Beouf—where a small Federal garrison 
was stationed—in an attempt to unite 
with Major’s brigade. En route Green 
would gather up any Federals who had 
escaped from Brashear City and try to 
prevent the enemy from destroying 
bridges and railroad equipment.*° While 
Mouton secured the city, Green began 
shuttling men and horses across the bay, 
and in the afternoon moved with the lead 
elements of his command toward Bayou 
Beouf.! 

That evening Green encountered a 
Federal outpost at Bayou Ramos, six 
miles east of Brashear City. The railroad 
and public bridges had already been de- 
stroyed, and the Yankees were entrenched 
on the east bank. Deploying a portion of 
his command opposite the Federals, 
Green sent out a flanking detachment. 
The Federals, after an “animated skir- 
mish,” found themselves nearly sur- 
rounded and abandoned their position, 
withdrawing toward Bayou Beouf.** 


BATTLE OF FortT BUTLER 
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That night Green sent a detachment 
of scouts ahead to Bayou Beouf. Arriv- 
ing at the Federal outpost at midnight, 
Captain Leander McNelly entered the 
Federal lines at daybreak under a flag of 
truce. McNelly, an outstanding scout and 
a legendary postwar Texas Ranger, de- 
manded the post’s surrender. At the same 
time, Colonel Major appeared on the east 
bank of the bayou. Late the previous day 
he had arrived at Bayou Beouf, and dur- 
ing the night crossed much of his bri- 
gade and nearly surrounded the Federals. 
In conjunction with McNelly, Major de- 
manded the post’s surrender. The Fed- 
eral commander realized the futility of 
resistance and capitulated.** Two hun- 
dred seventy-five Federals fell into Con- 
federate hands, together with four can- 
nons, stacks of small arms and 
ammunition, commissary and quarter- 
master supplies, and three thousand Af- 
rican Americans. More importantly, the 
route into the Lafourche district was 
open to Taylor’s army.** 

Taylor was jubilant. At Brashear City 
the Confederates had captured “1800 
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prisoners...$3,000,000 commissary 
stores; $1,500,000 ordnance stores; 
$100,000 medical stores;...1000 tents; 
2000 horses and mules; between 6000 
and 7000 negroes; sixteen guns; 7000 
stands of mall arms; and a position of as 
much importance to the country as Port 
Hudson and Vicksburg; in fact the key to 
Louisiana and Texas.” Indeed, more sup- 
plies and equipment were captured at 
Brashear City than had been captured by 
the Confederates since Stonewall Jack- 
son’s seizure of Harper’s Ferry in Septem- 
ber 1862.°° 

With the way into the Lafourche dis- 
trict open, Taylor put the rest of his plan 
in motion. Before leaving to secure rein- 
forcements, he ordered Mouton to oc- 
cupy Thibodeaux, interdict Federal traf- 
fic on the Mississippi, and put pressure 
upon New Orleans.*° 

Returning to Alexandria, Taylor in- 
formed Smith, “I have ordered Major- 
General Walker’s division to proceed im- 
mediately to Berwick Bay; thence I shall 
send it into the La Fourche country.” 
Once more, Smith dashed Taylor’s hopes. 
Still considering Vicksburg to be the main 
theatre of operations, Smith replied, “I 
shall order Walker’s division to you 
whenever operations about Vicksburg 
will permit.” Without additional troops, 
Taylor could not seriously threaten, let 
alone occupy, New Orleans. And it was 
the city’s safety that Taylor gambled 
would force Banks to raise his siege of 
Port Hudson. Years later, Taylor asserted 
that the failure to utilize Walker’s divi- 
sion “cost us the garrison of Port Hudson, 


nearly eight thousand men.”*” 


ee 


IN NEW ORLEANS, UNION COMMANDER 
WILLIAM EMORY learned of Brashear 
City’s fall, and reasoned that the Confed- 
erates would next occupy Thibodeaux. 


_ From there Taylor could move east along 


the railroad toward New Orleans or 
northeast toward Donaldsonville and the 
Mississippi River. Amid rumors that the 
Rebels numbered seven thousand, Emory 
instructed the detachment at Lafourche 
Crossing to fall back to Boutte Station, 
and the following day ordered the com- 
mand, with the exception of one regi- 
ment, to withdraw to New Orleans, de- 
stroying the railroad as it did so.** 

Emory began to hound Banks about 
the safety of New Orleans. On June 25 
he adjusted his estimate of Taylor’s force 
to nine thousand, and told the com- 
manding general that, though the city 
appeared quiet, insurrection lurked just 
beneath the surface. Emory asked that a 
brigade be sent to New Orleans and that 
Banks be prepared to move in force to 
rescue the city “at a moment’s notice.” 
Banks assured Emory that he would sup- 
port him if needed and that Port Hudson 
would surrender by the end of the month, 
releasing huge numbers of Federals for 
service in the Lafourche district. But 
Banks’ assurances failed to calm Emory, 
who began seeing ghosts where none ex- 
isted. On June 25 he alerted Forts Jack- 
son and St. Philip, at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, to prepare for an attack 
by Taylor’s forces.*? 

On June 26 Mouton occupied 
Thibodeaux and Lafourche Crossing, 
capturing twenty-five Federals and four 
pieces of artillery. There he divided his 
command, sending Major H.H. Boone 


The USS Winona reached Fort Butler during the battle. 


and a small detachment toward New Or- 
leans while the bulk of the cavalry, under 
Green, headed toward Donaldsonville.*° 

Trying to keep the Federals off-bal- 
ance, Boone moved quickly, occupying 
Raceland and Des Allemandes. By July 1 
he was at Boutte Station, just twenty miles 
west of New Orleans. However, by then 
the Federals knew that Boone did not 
represent the Confederate main effort.*! 

Green had been dispatched to 
Donaldsonville with orders to take pos- 


_ session of Fort Butler, placing the Con- 


federates astride Banks’ supply line. On 
the evening of June 26 Green left 
Thibodeaux, and after marching twenty 
miles halted at dawn, within nine miles 
of the fort.” 

Donaldsonville was located at the 
confluence of the Mississippi River and 
Bayou Lafourche. Fort Butler, a star- 
shaped earthen work, was located north 
of the town, across the bayou. The fort’s 
walls were high and thick, and a stock- 
ade of upright timbers ran from each side 
of the fort to the edges of the bayou and 
river. Six 24-pounder siege guns were 
mounted on the fort’s walls to cover ev- 
ery approach. Nine hundred yards of 
ground in front of the fort had been 
cleared to prevent the Confederates from 
approaching undetected and to provide 
the defenders a clear field of fire.*° 

After a brief scout, Green realized 
that possession of the fort was not nec- 
essary in order to disrupt Banks’ supply 
line. Agreeing with Major’s earlier assess- 
ment, Green believed that an assault 


_ would be costly and the fort impossible 


to hold, given the presence of Federal 
gunboats. Green sent a note to Mouton 
suggesting that the fort be bypassed.*4 

Waiting for Mouton’s response, 
Green spent the day gathering intelli- 
gence. Local citizens said the fort was 
manned by as many as five hundred 
Federals and supported by five gunboats. 
A brick-lined ditch estimated to be twelve 
feet deep and sixteen feet wide sur- 
rounded the fort on the landward side— 
an obstacle that could only be easily sur- 
mounted by ladders or strong planks, 
neither of which the Confederates had. 
Green saw the timber stockades for him- 
self and assumed they were in place to 
protect what he believed was the fort’s 
open rear.” 

The more Green learned about Fort 
Butler, the more concerned he became. 
Though rarely seeking the counsel of his 
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subordinate officers, on this occasion the 
general asked their advice and was told 
“that an attempt to storm [the fort] 
will be attended with great loss of life 
and no adequate benefit, even if suc- 
cessful.” Green understood Confederate 
strategy to be to “annoy and take, if pos- 
sible, the enemy’s transports.” This 
could be accomplished by placing ar- 
tillery on the Mississippi River below 
Donaldsonville. If the Confederate bat- 
teries were effective, Green conjectured, 
the Federals might be forced to exit the 
fort and fight in the open in order to se- 
cure the river bank. Perhaps, even, Fort 
Butler might be abandoned altogether. 
Confederate possession of the fort was 
immaterial. Following the council of war, 
the usually confident Green sent Mou- 
ton a second dispatch, pleading, “Come 
down and take command. I want you 
badly, as I do not fully know what your 
views are.”4¢ 

Although leery of an assault, Green 
determined to present a bold front. At 
noon the Confederates drove the Union 
pickets back to the fort. Then Green tried 
to bluff the Federals into capitulation, 


would pour a plunging fire into the fort 
from across the bayou. Major, with the 
regiments of Colonels Joseph Phillips, 
Walter P. Lane, and Philemon T. Herbert, 
would envelop the fort from the land 
side—dividing the garrison’s attention— 
and provide enough firepower to clear the 
fort's ramparts. On the left, Major 
Denman Shannon would lead the 5th 
Texas Mounted Volunteers down the 
bank of the Mississippi and ad- 
vance to the fort’s northern 
stockade, while Colonel 
William P. Hardeman and 
the 4th Texas Mounted 

Volunteers moved up the 

levee on the right to the 

southern stockade. Shan- 

non and Hardeman 
would simultaneously 
break through the stock- 
ades and seize the fort. Shan- 
non and Hardeman were each 


_ supplied with a guide and the dismounted 


sending a message into the fort demand- | 


ing its surrender. Major Joseph D. Bullen, 
the Federal commander, refused. Seeking 
to buy time, Green requested that all 
women and children within three miles 
of the fort be evacuated. Bullen assured 
him that all noncombatants would be 
moved. The Confederates then withdrew 
to a safe distance.*” 

Time was working against Green. It 
had been sixteen hours since he had first 
written Mouton and still no response was 
forthcoming. With Federal reinforce- 
ments likely en route, Green decided to 
attack in the early morning, when the 
dark and cloudy night would help con- 
ceal the Rebels’ advance.** 

Both sides prepared for battle. In re- 
ality, only two companies of the 28th 
Maine Infantry and a number of conva- 
lescents—about two hundred twenty-five 
men total—and one gunboat, Princess 
Royal, defended the fort. Federal rein- 
forcements were being sent though and, 
in fact, the gunboat Winona reached Fort 
Butler during the battle.” 


Confederates—eight hundred strong— 
were ordered into position.” 


Before departing, Hardeman, a fear- _ 


less officer, pulled Green aside and urged 
him not to attack, “as it would only result 
in the death” of some of the general’s best 
men. Hardeman reminded Green that 
even if the fort were taken, Federal gun- 
boats would render it untenable “as soon 
as the sun shone.” Green agreed, but con- 
fided to Hardeman that Mouton’s in- 
structions were peremptory and there was 
no way to avoid the assault unless the or- 
ders were countermanded.>! 

Still having received no word from 
Mouton, Green attacked about 1:30 a.m. 
Things immediately began to go wrong 
for the Rebels. Shannon, moving parallel 
to the Mississippi River, was supposed to 
close on the fort without being detected, 


| but encountered Union pickets who set 
| fire to buildings as they withdrew, sil- 


houetting the advancing Texans. Imme- 
diately the 5th Texas came under a “mur- 
derous fire” from Princess Royal and the 
fort’s artillery. While Shannon struggled 
forward, the 4th Texas attempted to get 


| underway. Whether through ignorance or 


Green adopted his proven tactic of | 


diverting the enemy’s attention, then at- 
tacking from an unexpected direction. 
During the day Colonel B. Warren Stone’s 
regiment occupied Donaldsonville. Once 
the attack was underway, Stone’s men 


treachery, Hardeman’s guide failed to get 
the regiment into position until nearly 
dawn.” 

Hearing firing from the far left, 
Green ordered Major’s command for- 
ward to divert the Federals’ attention away 
from their flanks. At the head of Major’s 
column, Phillips’ regiment drifted to the 
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left and soon struck the Mississippi River 
levee, mistaking it for the fort’s parapet. 
Changing direction, Phillips led his men 
toward the stockade, where they became 
entangled with Shannon’s men. Herbert 
made it to the ditch in front of the fort 
and began to fire on the defenders. Lane 
waited for a guide who was never sent 
and, as a result, his regiment remained 
_ idle throughout the assault.*? 
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Colonels Walter P. Lane (left) 
and James P. Major. 


From behind the Mississippi River 
__ stockade, Yankee defenders fired through 
_ loopholes at the milling Rebels, while fire 
_ from the ramparts forced the attackers 
to crowd toward the wooden wall for 
cover. Eventually the Confederates 
flanked the stockade by wading through 
_ the river and climbing atop the timbers, 
those in the lead then pulling their com- 
rades over. Others tried to chop through 
the stockade with axes. A fierce fight en- 
_ sued as the attackers pushed through the 
barrier into what they believed was the 
fort itself. The Rebels must have been 
horrified when they discovered that the 
ditch, which was thought to be on the 
landward side of the fort only, sur- 
rounded the entire earthwork. 

Just after crossing the wooden bar- 
rier, Shannon was wounded and com- 
mand of the 5th Texas fell to Captain 
Daniel H. Ragsdale, who had not been 

| briefed on the plan of attack. The assault 
slowed momentarily as some of the Con- 
federates waited for Hardeman’s column, 
thought to be pushing into the fort 
through the Lafourche stockade. Other 
Rebels continued to move forward. The 
Federals fell back behind the levee and 
prepared to meet their attackers in hand- 
to-hand combat. Each Yankee, “in a single 
line for defence, caught his man with a 
bullet and then caught another on his 
bayonet and pushed him and all behind 


him down the bank again.” As the fight- 
ing raged, Ragsdale fell dead.>° 

Meanwhile, Stone’s men were firing 
into the fort from the roofs of buildings 
in Donaldsonville and from the levee 
south of the bayou. Though targets were 
nearly impossible to pick out in the dark- 
ness, the Confederate fire was disturbing. 
One of the fort’s guns swept the town 
with grapeshot in an attempt to clear out 
the Rebels.*® The Union defenses by now 
were stretched to the breaking point. 
“Each Co. Commander had to look out 
for his own point of defense,” remem- 
bered a Federal captain defending the 
Mississippi River stockade. The convales- 
cents were thrown into the fray, helping 
wherever they could.*” 
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Phillips’ regiment reached the stock- 
ade and pushed through, jumping into 
the ditch for cover. Despite having nei- 
ther ladders nor planks with which to 
scale the wall, Phillips managed to pull 
himself to the top of the parapet, where 
he was promptly shot dead. Major Alonzo 
Ridley now hoisted himself atop the para- 
pet, and called upon his men to join him, 
but the Texans refused to budge. Ridley 
reached the rampart and jumped into the 
fort, and assuming that other Rebels were 


right behind him, the Federals began to | 


abandon the parapet. Then, realizing that 
Ridley was alone, they returned and cap- 
tured him. It was as close to victory as 
Green would come. Lacking leadership, 
the attack on the left stalled.*® 

The fight at the Mississippi River 
stockade, however, was not over. Some 
Rebels tried to break away from the 
stockade, but Federal fire from the ram- 
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The surrender of Port Hudson, July 8, 1863. 


part forced most of them back toward 
the fort. Staying under cover in the moat, 
the Confederates grabbed bricks from 
the ditch and began to hurl them at the 
fort’s defenders. Just as quickly the 
Federals heaved the bricks back at the 
mass of men in the ditch, causing a num- 
ber of head wounds among the trapped 
Texans. At daybreak, with no way to es- 
cape, most of these Confederates were 
taken prisoner.°? 

Elsewhere the attack was going just 
as poorly. Instead of three Confederate 
regiments fronting the fort, only one ap- 
peared. Colonel Major was wounded 
leading Herbert’s lone regiment to the 
ditch on the landward side of the fort, 
and Herbert’s men, unsupported and in 


We 


the open, were eventually forced to with- 
draw. 

Near daybreak Hardeman’s regiment 
finally reached the Lafourche stockade. 
A sharp firefight occurred, but because 
Shannon and Phillips’ attack had already 
been repulsed, the Federals were able to 


| concentrate against this new threat. By 


this time the Union gunboat Winona had 
arrived and joined the fray. Under fire 
both from the fort and the gunboats, 
Hardeman withdrew, ending the attack.®! 

Green tried to salvage as much as 
possible from the debacle. After Harde- 
man’s repulse, he sent a flag of truce into 
the fort requesting permission to bury 
the dead and evacuate the wounded. Al- 
though the request was refused—as 
Green expected—about one hundred 
Rebels escaped from the Mississippi 
stockade during the parlay. Ironically, 


| sometime after the battle began, Green 


_ received Mouton’s approval to bypass 


the fort. 

Fort Butler was clearly a Union vic- 
tory. Of the eight hundred Confederates 
engaged, Green reported 261 casualties, 
including 107 missing. In addition, the 
loss of Major, Phillips, Shannon, and 
other officers forced Green to reorganize 
his command structure.® Taylor refused 


| to reprimand Green for the failed attack. 


Though the assault ordered by Mouton 
“may have been in some respects an un- 
wise one,’ Taylor was “not disposed to 


| attach the slightest censure to so gallant 


a soldier as General Green, whose dis- 
position it is to attack the enemy wher- 
ever he finds him.” Taylor clearly recog- 
nized the value of Green’s aggressive 
character. 

While Green’s brigade withdrew ten 
miles down Bayou Lafourche, where it 
reorganized and watched the Federals at 
Donaldsonville, Major’s brigade was dis- 
patched to the Mississippi to interdict 
Federal river traffic. The Confederates 
established a number of batteries on the 


, west bank, “between the Vacherie road, 


leading from Thibodeaux, and the 
Barteau road, leading from Assumption 
Church, a distance of about 20 miles.” 
Green attempted to secure assistance 
from east of the Mississippi, by sending 
Leander McNelly across the river to con- 


-, vince any Confederates he could find to 


mount batteries on the east bank. 
McNelly’s mission, however, was unsuc- 
cessful. 

The Texan artillery on the Missis- 
sippi immediately took its toll on Fed- 
eral shipping. On July 3 “the steamer 
Iberville was disabled, and from this time 
until the surrender [of Port Hudson] no 
transport passed up, except under con- 
voy, and it was only with great difficulty 
that even the fastest boats made their 
way down with the help of the current.” 
On July 7 the warship Tennessee was 
struck by solid shot, mortally wound- 
ing Commander Abner Read and 


_ wounding Captain Thornton Jenkins, 


Rear Admiral David Farragut’s chief of 
staff. The following day the transport St. 
Mary’s was struck five times. On July 9a 
convoy of warships and transports ran 
the gauntlet of artillery and small arms 
fire. Farragut sailed with the convoy and 
every transport had a gunboat lashed to 


| each side for protection. All the ships 


came through relatively unscathed, but 
the following day the gunboat New Lon- 
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don was disabled and had to be rescued 
by two warships. 

The navy conceded the effectiveness 
of Taylor’s efforts on the Mississippi. “I 
fear that the general’s [Banks] commu- 
nication will be much interrupted un- 
less Port Hudson falls very shortly and 
he is able to come here and drive these 
Texans out,” wrote Farragut. The admi- 
ral contemplated asking for some 
ironclads from Vicksburg to help secure 
Banks’ supply line.°” 

While Major’s artillery was giving 
the U.S. Navy fits, Federal army com- 
manders in the Lafourche district were 
nearing panic. Taylor’s forces were now 
estimated to number between thirteen 
and eighteen thousand men. At Fort But- 
ler Bullen believed that the Confederates 
intended to renew their attack, while 
Emory insisted that New Orleans was 
Taylor’s target. On July 4 Emory wrote 
Banks frantically, “I respectfully suggest 
that, unless Port Hudson be already 
taken, you can only save this city by send- 
ing me re-enforcements immediately and 
at any cost. It is a choice between Port 
Hudson and New Orleans.” 

Banks and Farragut, however, re- 
fused to be distracted. The navy assured 
Banks that plenty of gunboats were avail- 
able to help protect Fort Butler, and 
Banks did not believe that Taylor had the 
resources to occupy New Orleans. 
Farragut derisively termed the situation 
that Emory had created in New Orleans 
a “stampede.”® 

On July 9 Port Hudson surrendered 
and Banks moved quickly to clear the 
Lafourche district of Confederates. On 
the 10th Federal reinforcements began 
arriving in Donaldsonville, and by the 
next day several thousand Union soldiers 
were in the area. Banks wanted to trap 
the Rebels, but to prevent their escape the 
navy would have to control Berwick 
Bay—Taylor’s route of retreat—and gun- 
boats could not be in position for several 
days. At Donaldsonville, therefore, the 
Federals refrained from pressing Green, 
though they knew they would have to 
expand their perimeter to obtain forage 
as more troops arrived. The Federals did 
not expect the badly outnumbered Con- 
federates to make a stand.”” 

On July 12 the Federals mounted a 
strong reconnaissance. Colonel N.A.M. 
Dudley with three infantry regiments and 
two sections of artillery moved down the 
west bank of the bayou, while Colonel 


Joseph S. Morgan pushed three infantry 
regiments down the east bank. Dudley 
quickly ran into Confederate pickets and 
began taking fire from both sides of the 
bayou. He halted his column until Mor- 
gan had caught up, and the two then ad- 
vanced parallel with one 
another about three and 
one-half miles from 
Fort Butler before a 
“considerable artillery 
fight” ended the day’s 
action near Kock’s Plan- 
tation.’! 

Green recalled Ma- 
jor’s brigade from the 
Mississippi and concen- 
trated his division near 
Plattenville, four miles 
south of the Federals. 
Major’s brigade was 
posted on the east bank 


_ of Bayou Lafourche, while Green’s 


guarded the west bank. Green had ap- 
proximately fifteen hundred men to stop 
Dudley’s and Morgan’s five thousand.” 

On the morning of July 13 Major’s 
skirmishers and artillery were pushed 
forward, and by 5:00 a.m. had engaged 
Morgan’s pickets. The Rebel advance be- 
gan taking fire from the west side of the 
bayou, and the Confederates spent the 
morning clearing their front and left 
flank, often lobbing shells across the 
bayou to drive the Federals from the 
levee.7? 

On the west bank Dudley was ex- 
pecting a Confederate attack, and had his 
entire force on alert before dawn. By 4:30 
a.m. heavy skirmishing had erupted be- 
tween Green’s and Dudley’s pickets as the 
Confederates began probing the latter’s 
line, gradually sliding to the left to locate 
his flank. As the morning wore on Dudley 
ordered forward his reserve, reinforced 
his pickets, and advanced his artillery.” 

To the Confederates, Dudley’s move- 
ments seemed the precursor to another 
reconnaissance in force, and word was 
passed to Green. Not expecting the 
Federals to continue their advance, Green 
rode to the front and carefully examined 
the ground. The terrain was in his favor. 
The bayou was a natural barrier to the 
Federal brigades moving along each 
bank, dividing the Yankees in half and 
making it impossible for one side to re- 
inforce the other. On each side of the 
bayou, the Northerners occupied narrow 
cornfields flanked by swampy terrain, 
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preventing them from taking advantage 
of their superior numbers. Spoiling for a 
fight, Green determined “to feel him [the 
Federals] a little more heavily, and, if a 
favorable opportunity offered, to make 
an assault.””° 


Rager D. Hunt Collection 


Colonel Nathan A.M. Dudley (left) 
and Brigadier General Charles J. Paine. 


Amid a considerable artillery duel 
and fierce picket skirmishing, Green or- 
dered his two brigades to the front. In the 
early afternoon Green summoned Walter 
P. Lane, temporarily commanding 
Major’s brigade, to the west side of the 
bayou and gave him instructions for the 
attack. In part, Green told Lane to ad- 
vance, keeping his artillery at the front 
while ensuring the Confederate brigades 
remained aligned. Just prior to the attack, 
Richard Taylor arrived on the field but 
“did not interfere with his [Green’s] dis- 
positions, which were excellent.””° 

At about 1:30 p.m. the Confederates 
“commenced a rapid cannonade at sev- 
eral points, followed up almost instantly 
by a warm musketry fire from cornfields 
in the front, down the Bayou road, and 
from the left side of the bayou, from be- 
hind the levee.” On the west bank Green 
attacked Dudley with a series of concen- 
trated blows along portions of the Fed- 
eral line, which began to collapse under 
the weight of the assault.”” 

Dudley tried to shorten his lines and 
retire in good order, but the Southerners 
maintained pressure along the Union 
line. Occasionally groups of Federals at- 
tempted to rally in the ditches of the 
cornfield, but repeatedly the Rebels 
would turn one of their flanks and pour 
a deadly fire down the length of the 
ditches. “I saw all manner of wounds,” 
wrote one Confederate, “but most of the 
yankees were shot through the head.”’* 

Just prior to the main Confederate 
assault Dudley had called on Brigadier 


Generals in Blue 
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General Charles J. Paine for support. 
Now Dudley was forced back on Paine’s 
brigade, deployed in a defensive line, and 
Federal resistance stiffened. One Union 
soldier remembered that the Texans 
“tried several times to charge across the 
open field in our front, but were often 
driven back by the steady fire from our 
men.” The Confederate attack on the 
west bank stalled.” 

The Rebel attack was going even 
better across the bayou. Notwith- 
standing Morgan’s assurances that his 


Library of Congress 


regiments were covering Dudley’s left 
flank, the Confederates had solidified 
their position all morning. Now, with 
the commencement of the main as- 
sault, Lane’s men began “firing and 
moving forward ... for long distances.” 
Despite suffering few losses, the 
Federals began falling back and Mor- 
gan himself was accused of “shame- 
fully” abandoning his position. By the 
time the attack on the west bank had 
stalled, Morgan’s retreat had uncov- 
ered Paine’s left, which Lane’s artillery 
began shelling from across the bayou.*” 

By 3:00 p.m. Green was rapidly turn- 
ing Paine’s right flank, and with both 
flanks under pressure Paine began to 
withdraw, and the Confederates on both 
banks rolled forward again. Two hours 
later, having pushed the Federals back to 
Fort Butler and Donaldsonville, the Con- 
federates disengaged and fell back to 
Plattenville.*! 

Kock’s Plantation was a major vic- 
tory for the Confederates. Though badly 
outnumbered, Green’s two brigades 
handled three veteran Union brigades 
roughly. The Confederates reported just 
three men killed and thirty wounded, 
while the Federals reported 279 casual- 
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ties, in addition to 186 missing in action. 
Three pieces of artillery, many small 
arms, and plenty of supplies were also 
seized by the Confederates.** 

But the victory yielded disturbing 
news for the Confederates. Newspapers 
recovered from the bodies of dead Fed- 
erals, and information from the prison- 
ers, indicated that both Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson had fallen. One Texan 
summed up the Confederate triumph at 
Kock’s Plantation when he wrote, “our 
glorious victory amounts to nothing, al- 
most.”* 

Green remained at Plattenville un- 
til July 14, when Taylor ordered the 
evacuation of the Lafourche region. With 
the fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, 
there was no reason to risk Green being 
cut off. Thanks in part to the victory at 
Kock’s Plantation, Taylor was able to 
evacuate “not only all the stores from 
Berwick’s [Brashear City], but many 
supplies from the abundant Lafourche 
country.” By the 21st the Confederates 
had withdrawn to the lower Teche, de- 
stroying the military equipment they 
could not take with them.* 

For the Confederacy, the Lafourche 
Offensive yielded mixed results. Strate- 
gically, it failed to raise the siege of Port 
Hudson. As a result of the fall of Port 
Hudson and Vicksburg, the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi remained separated from the rest 
of the Confederacy for the remainder of 
the war, at times necessitating Edmund 
Kirby Smith to assume near-dictatorial 
powers to sustain the secessionist war ef- 
fort west of the Mississippi. The offen- 
sive also revealed deep differences in the 
strategic thinking of Richard Taylor and 
Smith, his immediate superior. These 
differences led to a public feud that even- 
tually resulted in Taylor’s transfer from 
Smith’s command. 

However, the offensive was far from 
fruitless. The Confederates had seized 
abundant supplies from the Lafourche 
region, enough to provision Taylor for 
the remainder of the year. Further, 
Brashear City and Kock’s Plantation 
showed Tom Green to be a bold and en- 
terprising officer capable independent 
command and of carrying out Taylor’s 
aggressive strategy in Louisiana. Finally, 
the offensive was a display of Taylor’s 
outstanding strategic vision—a vision 
that probably exceeded that of any other 
Confederate general in the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi theatre. 
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THESE HONORED DEAD 
How the Story of Gettysburg Shaped 
American Memory 
By Thomas A. Desjardin (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Da Capo Press, 2003. Pp. ix, 
246. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, index. 
$26.00 (hardcover), ISBN 0-306-81267-3). 


The Gettysburg National Military 
Park in south-central Pennsylvania is 
the quintessential American mecca. 
Thousands of people from all over the 
world make pilgrimages to the site an- 
nually, and every sojourner to this hal- 
lowed ground can generally recall his 
or her first visit in vivid detail. The 
battle that occurred on the fields sur- 
rounding Gettysburg in July 1863 is 
legendary, and professional historians 
and amateur enthusiasts alike immor- 
talize those who fought it. The rever- 
ence surrounding the battle and those 
who participated in it has led to the 
development of a mythology associ- 
ated with the three-day conflict, thereby mak- 
ing any effort to distinguish fact from fiction 
impracticable. In These Honored Dead: How 
the Story of Gettysburg Shaped American 
Memory Thomas A. Desjardin exposes many 
of these myths and explores the roles of spe- 
cific individuals in creating and sustaining the 
traditional interpretations. 

In his explanation as to why the story of 
what really happened at Gettysburg has be- 
come so elusive, Desjardin explains that the 
“fog of war” coupled with a human proclivity 
for recounting events from one’s own perspec- 
tive impairs most first-hand accounts. As a re- 
sult, historians are left with a confusing array 
of primary sources with which to fashion an 
accurate depiction of the battle. Desjardin also 
illustrates how men like John Badger Bachelder, 
Confederate general Jubal Anderson Early, and 
Union general Daniel Edgar Sickles played key 
roles in manipulating history, putting their 
own spin on events in order to bolster their 
reputations or strengthen the stature of those 
they admired. 

These Honored Dead is well written and 
impeccably researched. Both illuminating 
and provocative, Desjardin’s book serves su- 
perbly as an introduction to many of the 
difficulties historians face in their quest to 
preserve the human past in as unbiased a 
fashion as possible. 

—Jason Mann Frawley 
Texas Christian University 
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UNION JACKS 
Yankee Sailors in the Civil War 
By Michael J. Bennett (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 2004. Pp. 368, 
$34.95, ISBN 0-80782870-X). 


Union Jacks is an important new book. 
Michael Bennett, an attorney and independent 
scholar, has studied naval records, personal 
diaries, letters, and journals of Union sailors 
during the war to draw the first detailed por- 
trait of their backgrounds, their motivations 
for enlisting, and the circumstances in which 
they served. 


A total of 118,044 men enlisted as sailors 
in the Union navy during the war, a number 
that pales next to the 2.2 million men who 
served in the Union armies, but a daunting one 
nonetheless. To achieve a meaningful cross- 
section, Bennett analyzed the twenty-fifth 
name of each U.S. Navy rendezvous or enlist- 
ment between April 1861 and April 1865, fora 
total of 4,570 men. Most of these were for the 
blockade squadrons, but Bennett also used ren- 
dezvous information for the Mississippi 
Squadron and even for the Union cruisers that 
plied the seas in search of Confederate com- 
merce raiders. Bennett's analysis of place of 
birth, age, and occupation led to some surpris- 
ing conclusions. Letters and diaries, from 
which Bennet quotes liberally in his book, help 
flesh out the picture. 

Bennett has reached some surprising, even 
disturbing, conclusions. The first is that the 
sailors were older than their army counterparts. 
The average sailor was twenty-six and, al- 
though no age statistics are available for the 
armies of the war, most scholars agree that the 
majority of soldiers on both sides were under 
twenty-one. The Union army alone had 
100,000 soldiers not yet fifteen. Most Union 
sailors were easterners. New York State and 
New York City provided the largest number 
(35,164), followed by Massachusetts (19,983) 
and Pennsylvania (14,037); the western states 
produced but 12,375 enlistments. The sailors, 
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known as “blue jackets” or “jacks,” also differed 
significantly from their army counterparts in 
that they tended to be from the poor, working 
classes in the cities. In Bennett’s sample, only 
three percent made their living on farms be- 
fore the war, whereas some half of Union sol- 
diers were farmers’ sons. Sailors also tended 
to be a rougher group of individuals, not as 
idealistic or as committed to the war effort as 
those in the Union army. 

Whereas soldiers tended to join the ser- 
vice for patriotic reasons, native-born Ameri- 
cans enlisted as seamen for the prosaic rea- 
sons of regular pay, better food, and shelter. 
Some also thought naval service would be re- 
mote from fighting. The navy also had larger 
percentages of foreign-born and African 
Americans, including ex-slaves. Most 
of these joined for reasons of security. 
Bennet has concluded that some fifteen 
percent of Union sailors were African 
Americans, a smaller figure than that 
suggested in another recent study. An- 
other interesting statistic is that 
whereas seventy-five percent of Union 
soldiers were native born, this was true 
of only fifty-five percent of sailors. Of 
foreigners who enlisted the largest 
number (twenty percent) came from 
Ireland, whereas the Irish formed only 
seven percent of the Union army, Ten 
percent came from Britain (only two 
percent of the Union army). 

Bennett’s portrait is not a flattering one. 
According to him, Union sailors drank too 
much, fought too much, and prayed too little. 
Seamen were rough, dirty, and profane. Thiev- 
ery was rampant, although Bennett notes that 
seamen could be extraordinarily generous on 
occasion. Life aboard ship tended to be mo- 
notonous and dreary, and was only occasion- 
ally punctuated by the din of battle and the 
possibility of bloodshed. In consequence, there 
were more problems with alcoholism than 
among soldiers on land. 

In short, this book is a mine of informa- 
tion that turns many assumptions upside 
down. No doubt it will be widely read and dis- 
cussed by scholars in the months and years to 
come. It is clearly an important milestone in 
the historiography of the war at sea. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Lexington, Virginia 


MEADE: VICTOR OF GETTYSBURG 
By Richard A. Sauers (Brassey’s, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., 2003. Pp. 125, biblio- 
graphic note. $19.95, ISBN 1-57488749-1). 


This slim, insightful, and well-written 
book amply proves that less can be more. It 
puts George Gordon Meade into proper per- 
spective as a skilled soldier and gifted general 
whose deserved reputation fell victim to the 
press. Consequently, though Meade deserves 


rank in America’s pantheon of heroes, he gets 
snubbed by history. 

Sauers covers Meade’s career from West 
Point to assignment with the Federal Army of 
the Potomac in the Civil War and beyond. 
Meade proved a modest, steady, and effective 
leader and rose through brigade, division, and 
corps command until Lincoln gave him the 
army just before Gettysburg. There his steadi- 
ness brought a surprising victory over Robert 
E. Lee’s vaunted Army of Northern Virginia 
and turned back a serious Rebel invasion. This 
astounding success brought him almost no 
fame and scant gratitude from a president who 
carped at slow pursuit—especially at the mo- 
ment when General Grant’s victory at 
Vicksburg beckoned the end of the war. 

Stung by Lincoln’s anger, Meade asked to 
be relieved, but stayed when subordinates sup- 
ported him. Through the winter of 1863 
weather, confused orders, and small help from 
Washington balked some attempted attacks— 
especially in the Mine Run Campaign—and 
further dimmed Meade’s influence. With 
Grant's elevation to commander of all Union 
armies Meade expected to be replaced. Instead, 
Grant kept him on but put his own headquar- 
ters nearby—which led to some irksome press 
rumors that Grant really commanded the 
Army of the Potomac. 

Sauers shows how a touchy Meade and 
sensitive Grant cooperated under this cumber- 
some command situation. He also understands 
Meade’s famous temper and handles deftly his 
growing war with newsmen who spread nega- 
tive stories. Overreaction led the general to 
banish an influential writer from the army 
during the Wilderness Campaign—which led 
the press to a general conspiracy of silence 
against Meade. They mentioned him only 
when something bad happened. 

Grant stayed with the army as a looming 
presence that nearly marginalized Meade’s 
command role. Failed Union operations such 
as the Crater helped darken Meade’s reputa- 
tion. A bitter argument with Grant about regu- 
lar army rank hurt Meade, since it seemed an 
extension of Washington’s carping, but they 
kept on working well together. 

It was the press, finally, that really ruined 
Meade. In one of the most important contri- 
butions of this book, Sauers makes clear that 
the press, even then, could make and unmake 
heroes. The newsmen’s vendetta reduced the 
general who won Gettysburg and kept 
staunchly after Lee to the status of a second 
rater. 

Small as it is, Sauers’ Meade, based on wide 
research in primary and secondary materials, 
is likely to remain a standard source for some 
time. It is a jewel in the crown of Brassey’s 
“Military Profiles” series edited by Dennis 
Showalter. 


—Frank E. Vandiver 
Texas A&M University 


EXILE IN RICHMOND 
The Confederate Journal 
of Henri Garidel 

Edited by Michael Bedout Chesson and Leslie 

Jean Roberts (Charlottesville: University 
Press of Virginia, 2001. Pp. 466, xvi, illustra- 

tions, notes, bibliography, index. $35.00, 

ISBN 0-8139-2018-3). 


The shelf of published diaries detailing life 
in Confederate Richmond is already groaning 
with worthy titles. Is it possible that another 
diary could add anything to what Mary Boykin 
Chesnut, John B. Jones, Robert G. H. Kean, 
Judith McGuire, Phoebe Pember, and others 
wrote? 

It is possible when the diarist wrote in 
French and wrote of “Americans” as if they were 
foreigners instead of his own Confederate 
countrymen. Even if the content is often unex- 
citing and redundant, the perspective offered 
by Exile in Richmond is unique. 

Henri Garidel was a forty-seven-year-old 
French-speaking resident of New Orleans in 
1863 when he refused to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the United States. He sent his beloved 
wife and children to Europe and exiled him- 
self to Richmond, where he found work in the 
Ordnance Bureau of the War Department. He 
kept a diary of his life in Richmond, document- 
ing events, conditions and prices, his health (in 
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nauseating detail), his emotional state, and his 
intense longing for his wife and children. Keep- 
ing a diary was a testament of fidelity to his 
family. 

Garidel was not merely an outsider to 
Richmond, but also an outsider to a Protes- 
tant English-speaking culture. Consequently, 
he offered critical commentary on the unsani- 
tary habits of Richmonders and the lack of re- 
spect of “Americans” for their women. Garidel 
penned observations about the physical land- 
scape and everyday life in the Confederate capi- 
tal (taking free drinks of water from the city’s 
many fountains, musical entertainments and 
promenades in Capitol Square, and the dan- 
ger of the “stranglers” who prowled the streets 
at night). 

Of more interest to readers seeking new 
information about the war are Garidel’s 
sightings and descriptions of famous Confed- 
erates: Jefferson Davis (“Every time we fight 
he goes to the site.”), John Bell Hood (“I pray 
to you, God, to keep from dying. We need 
him.”), and John Singleton Mosby (“He is a 
man of medium build, with auburn hair and 
beard and beautiful eyes.”). 

Although Garidel worked in the War De- 
partment, his diary offers little inside informa- 
tion about the government or the military es- 
tablishment. The primary exception is a very 
useful list of ordnance officers in the Army of 
Northern Virginia drafted in late 1864—a list 
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that appears as an appendix in this book. Oth- 
erwise, his observations about the war are those 
of a layman: the “horrible spectacle” of 
wounded arriving at the train station; the ring- 
ing of the city’s alarm bells when fighting oc- 
curred nearby; and the terrible anticipation of 
evacuating the capital. 

Perhaps the most historically important 
entries are his eyewitness descriptions of the 
evacuation, the Federal troops arriving in the 
city, and Abraham Lincoln’s visit a day later. 
Garidel had predicted that, unlike in his na- 
tive New Orleans, “[t]here will be a lot of turn- 
coats” in Richmond. Indeed, when Federal 
troops arrived, Garidel complained: “It made 
your heart bleed to see with what joy the army 
was received by the population, particularly the 
Negroes.” 

The Herculean labor necessary to bring 
Garidel’s diary to print earned its editors The 
Museum of the Confederacy’s 2001-2002 
Founders Award for excellence in the editing 
of primary source documents (for which Iam 
ex officio judge). Leslie Jean Roberts, Professor 
of French at the University of Southern Indi- 
ana, discovered the diary (now in the collec- 
tions of the Huntington Library) and trans- 
lated it. Michael B. Chesson, Professor of 
History at the University of Massachusetts- 
Boston, profusely annotated the text and wrote 
a lengthy introduction that places the diary in 
all of its several contexts. 

Readers expecting a riveting drama keyed 
to the familiar people and events of war may 
be disappointed by Exile in Richmond. Those 
who want a fresh perspective on wartime Rich- 
mond will be richly rewarded. 

—John M. Coski 
The Museum of the Confederacy 


THE DEFENSE OF VICKSBURG 
A Louisiana Chronicle 
By Allan C. Richard, Jr. & Mary Richard 
(College Station: Texas A & M University 
Press, 2004. Pp. 325, $29.95, 
ISBN 1-58544-279-8). 


The fall of Vicksburg was a key turning 
point in the Civil War. But for such an impor- 
tant campaign, published Confederate primary 
sources about Vicksburg are uncommon, and 
accounts by Louisiana soldiers who served in 
the defense of the Hill City are very scarce. 

Louisiana had more units fighting at 
Vicksburg than any other southern state, and 
its citizens manned some of the most critical 
fortifications. The 3rd Louisiana Redan, the 
Great Redoubt, and the Stockade Redan are 
well known to students of the Vicksburg Cam- 
paign, but, ironically, little is known about the 
men who defended these places so faithfully 
throughout the forty-seven-day siege. 

In The Defense of Vicksburg the husband 
and wife team of Allan C. Richard Jr.and Mary 
Richard have done a very good job of rectify- 


ing this oversight. For the authors, both of 
whom had relatives serving in Louisiana 
units at Vicksburg, the work is clearly a labor 
of love. The pair searched for letters, diaries, 
and memoirs to let the Louisianans who 
served at Vicksburg tell the story of the siege 
in their own words, and the sources they un- 
covered give a much-needed insight into a 
group of men who were a vital part of the 
city’s defense. 

Well illustrated with photographs and de- 
tailed maps, the only drawback to the book is 
a lack of explanatory material by the authors. 
Quotes from the soldiers sometimes go on and 
on for pages without any break. This is a little 
tedious, a problem the authors could have ad- 
dressed by providing more context. 

This problem notwithstanding, The De- 
fense of Vicksburg is a worthy effort. 

—Jeff T; Giambrone 
Old Courthouse Museum 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 


BLUE AND GRAY AT SEA 
Naval Memoirs of the Civil War 
By Brian M. Thomsen, editor (New York: A 
Forge Book, published by Tom Doherty 
Associates, 2003. Pp. 448, $25.95, 
ISBN 0-76530896-7). 


Brian Thomsen has edited other books, 
several of which treat the Civil War on land. 
His latest work contains rather lengthy ex- 
cerpts from books by a number of contem- 
porary writers on the Civil War at sea. He has 
divided this book into two parts. The first is a 
selection of after-the-fact writings by partici- 
pants in the war. These include George Dewey 
(The Autobiography of George Dewey, Admi- 
ral of the Navy), James Morris Morgan (Rec- 
ollections of a Rebel Reefer), David Dixon Por- 
ter (Incidents and Anecdotes of the Civil War), 
Arthur Sinclair (Two Years on the Alabama), 
and Winfield Scott Schley (Forty-five Years 
Under the Flag). The second includes journal 
logs, reports, and articles not originally in- 
tended for publication. In this section are re- 
ports by Captain James Waddell of the Con- 
federate raider Shenandoah and journal 
excerpts and letters by Admiral David G. 
Farragut, as well as three selections concern- 
ing a description of the battle between the USS 
Monitor and CSS Virginia. Finally, Thomsen 
has included official documents on the Con- 
federate submarine Hunley and her sinking 
of USS Housatonic. 

Thomsen is quite correct that the naval 
part of the Civil War is only now receiving its 
due, but it is hard to see the purpose behind 
this book, the selections included, or the or- 
der in which they are presented. This reviewer 
would have preferred a wider selection of 
shorter accounts. If, however, the reader pre- 
fers a smaller selection of longer primary 
source works to include memoirs, letters, and 


battle reports treating very diverse but impor- 

tant events of the war at sea, then this would 
be a good book to have. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 

Lexington, Virginia 


REBELS AT THE GATE 
Lee and McClellan at the Front Line of 
a Nation Divided 
By W. Hunter Lesser (Naperville, Illinois: 
Sourcebooks Landmark, 2004. Pp. 368, 
$24.95, ISBN 1-5707-1747-8). 


Almost twenty years ago, a young Civil War 
historian asked his grandmother what side her 
West Virginia ancestors supported during the 
Civil War. Despite the fact that they were alone 
in her house, in another state, she only an- 
swered after moving to his side. “We were 
Rebels,” she all but whispered in his ear. That 
reticence, learned by a child many years after 
the war ended, speaks volumes about the con- 
tinuing and often dangerous legacy of the war 
in the region now popularly known as “Appa- 
lachia.” The Civil War in the southern moun- 
tains ripped families and communities apart, 
stirred up a bloody guerrilla war of neighbor 
against neighbor, and in a manner still disputed 
contributed to the partisan violence and no- 
torious if overblown feuds of the postwar de- 
cades. In contrast to the northern states or the 
Deep South, where one’s Civil War heritage 
remains a much-discussed badge of honor, it 
was still safest in 1920s West Virginia not to let 
strangers know whether grandpa fought in 
blue or gray. 

At about the same time as the grandson’s 
conversation with his grandmother, a group of 
historians began reexamining the usually ig- 
nored Civil War in Appalachia. W. Hunter 
Lesser’s narrative of the first year of the war in 
the future state of West Virginia is thus only 
the latest in a growing and welcome historiog- 
raphy. Lesser begins his tale with Virginia’s se- 
cession and the counter activities of western 
Virginia Unionists. In May 1861 Federal troops 
under the overall command of Major General 
George B. McClellan crossed the Ohio River 
into the region, won small but significant vic- 
tories at Philippi and Rich Mountain, and 
pushed reeling Confederates south to Cheat 
Mountain and the Kanawha River. General 
Robert E. Lee arrived on the scene to coordi- 
nate Confederate resistance, but squabbling 
leaders frustrated his every effort. In the end, 
mud and topography did more to halt the Fed- 
eral advance than undermanned and poorly 
armed southern columns. By winter Federal 
forces controlled enough of northwestern Vir- 
ginia to prop up first Governor Francis H. 
Pierpont’s “Restored” Virginia government, 
and later the new state. 

Lesser, a West Virginia archeologist and 
well-known battlefield tour guide, has spent 
years working to preserve the state’s battle- 
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grounds. Not surprisingly, his hand is surest 
when discussing those collisions of arms, al- 
though more attention could be paid to Briga- 
dier General Jacob D. Cox’s campaign on the 
Kanawha River. His depiction of West Virginia’s 
political creation, in contrast, is based largely 
on superseded secondary works and models 
grounded in the decades-old work of West Vir- 
ginia University professor Charles Henry 
Ambler, a student of Frederick Jackson Turner. 
Lesser cites Richard Orr Curry’s classic work 
without accepting Curry’s larger repudiation of 
Ambler’s Turnerian thesis, and he ignores 
Henry T. Shanks’ equally standard discussion 
of Virginia sectionalism. The narrative also be- 
trays an unfamiliarity with pertinent recent 
work on Civil War Appalachia. The end result 
is a useful survey of the wider subject and es- 
pecially the campaigns, but it is not a definitive 
work. 

—Kenneth W. Noe 

Auburn University 


SUBDUED BY THE SWORD 
A Line Officer in the 121st New York 
Volunteers 
By James M. Greiner (Albany: State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 2003. Pp. xiii, 264, 
maps, illustrations, notes, bibliography, index. 
$18.95, ISBN: 0-7914-5868-7). 


This is a difficult book to categorize. It is 
not simply a published collection of letters, al- 
though it draws heavily on the letters of John 
S. Kidder, a captain in the 121st New York who 
ended the war as a lieutenant colonel. It is es- 
sentially the story of Kidder’s Civil War service, 
much of which was tied up with the 12 1st. 

Kidder started out as commander of Com- 
pany I of the 121st New York, a regiment that 
was raised and then assigned to the Army of 
the Potomac in the summer of 1862 as the Con- 
federate tide crested in Maryland and Kentucky. 
The most noteworthy thing about the regiment 
was its commander, a young and ambitious 
West Point graduate named Emory Upton. The 
121st, part of the VI Corps, was present at 
Antietam, but did not fight, and saw only very 
limited service at Fredericksburg. Its first real 
test of combat was at Salem Church, where it 
suffered heavy casualties. Lightly engaged at 
Gettysburg, the 121st helped conduct the suc- 
cessful night attack at Rappahannock Station, 
was heavily engaged at both the Wilderness and 
Spotsylvania, and was present at the final battles 
in Virginia. 

Kidder, a carriage maker by trade, com- 
manded Company I from its raising until he 
sustained a severe wound in the face at 
Spotsylvania. He spent some time convalesc- 
ing in a hospital at Annapolis, then, not well 
enough for active service, spent several months 
guarding Confederate prisoners at Elmira, re- 
turning to the regiment in time for the war's 
final battles in April 1865. 
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Greiner has done a very fine job of weav- 
ing together the stories of Kidder and the 121st 
New York. Greiner uses a number of primary 
sources, both published and unpublished, in- 
cluding Kidder’s letters to his wife, to fill out 
the history of the regiment. 

—Richard DiNardo 
Stafford, Virginia 


LINCOLN’S LAST MONTHS 
By William C. Harris (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 2004. Pp. 303, illus., notes, 
index. $27.95, ISBN 0-674 01199-6. 


Like viewers of the old Columbo TV mys- 
tery series, readers of this book will know in 
advance exactly what will happen to the prin- 
cipal subject on April 14, 1865, and precisely 
who will be responsible for the crime. The en- 
joyment comes from watching as the star, in 
this case author William C. Harris, weaves a 
complex tapestry of revealing insights to illu- 
minate his subject. In this accomplished new 
book, we observe a president devoting his last 
months to concluding America’s most bitter 
war “with malice toward none,” while his en- 
emies are concurrently, dangerously swearing 
vengeance and violence. 

The book begins with Lincoln’s reelection 
to the presidency in November 1864, recalling 
a campaign in which the candidate himself 
stayed home in Washington, indirectly man- 
aging the effort, while surrogates—including 
staunchly pro-Union Protestant ministers— 
rallied the faithful. Harris does not ignore the 
fact that Lincoln’s triumph made most South- 
erners feel that history would “brand our 
names forever as the names of felons and trai- 
tors.” The seeds of retribution were planted. 

At the dawn of a new term, Harris finds 
Lincoln an increasingly spiritual president, 
more convinced than ever that he was God’s 
instrument on earth, assuming the broadest 
executive powers in American history, but only 
in order to end the long crisis and restore the 
Union. Lincoln navigates several political cri- 
ses—especially as he tries at once to end the 
war and plan the peace, reassure civilian 
America and celebrate the bravery of the mili- 
tary, and welcome Southern whites back into 
society while finding a new place for African 
Americans—a master politician with many 
missions. 

Of particular interest is Harris’ treatment 
of the complex issue of ending illicit trade with 
the Confederacy, a topic that has suddenly 
emerged with bombshell impact as, some writ- 
ers insist, the real reason why Lincoln was mur- 
dered on Good Friday 1865. For the record, 
Harris argues that “the circumstances sur- 
rounding Lincoln’s death continue to be mis- 
represented in popular literature as well as his- 
torical texts.” Harris judiciously assigns 
responsibility to no wider circle of conspira- 
tors than John Wilkes Booth’s ragtag gang, but 
he points to Lincoln’s last public speech—in 


which the president introduced the notion of 
black suffrage—as the trigger that inflamed the 
racist assassin. 

This is only one subtext in a much 
broader—and consistently informative and 
scholarly—treatment of a subject long and in- 
explicably ignored by historians until now. Se- 
rious students of the field will want—and 
need—to add this invaluable, well researched, 
and well crafted book to their libraries. 

—Harold Holzer, Chairman, 
U.S. Lincoln Bicentennial Commission 


BLEEDING KANSAS 
Contested Liberty in the Civil War Era 
By Nicole Etcheson (Lawrence, Kansas: 
University Press of Kansas, 2004. Pp. 327, 
$35.00, hardback, map, notes, photos, 
illustrations. ISBN 0-7006-1287-4). 


No shortage exists of modern books cov- 
ering the pre-Civil War struggles of the Kan- 
sas territory, but there is always room in a 
crowded field for exceptional works. Well writ- 
ten and phenomenally well researched, Bleed- 
ing Kansas is a wonderful addition to the schol- 
arship of this important period. Etcheson has 
written a remarkably thorough social and po- 
litical history of the Kansas conflict, from the 
debates over the Kansas-Nebraska act to the 
Exoduster migration in the decades after the 
war. Getting to the crux of what was most im- 
portant to contemporary figures, the main 
theme of the book is the differing concepts of 
political liberty between whites of the Free State 
and pro-slavery parties. 

Etcheson is strongly critical of Stephen 
Douglas’ advocacy of the concept of popular 
sovereignty, which was embodied in the disas- 
trous Kansas-Nebraska Act. Considering the 
passions of the time, it was an unworkable idea 
in practice that was additionally an unneces- 
sary agitation of the slavery issue. The book 
clearly shows how the debates over the creation 
of Kansas’ territorial government and consti- 
tution served to radicalize both sides, immea- 
surably strengthening the Republican Party 
and fracturing the Democrats. Lack of support 
by northern Democrats for the pro-slavery 
Lecompton constitution and the English Com- 
promise caused many southern Democrats to 
lose faith in the national party’s defense of sla- 
very rights. 

Beginning with the congressional debates 
and compromises over slavery, the author pro- 
vides an insightful discussion of the social 
makeup of the twin migrations—north and 
south—into Kansas territory. It quickly became 
clear that anti-slavery settlers would become 
the majority, but the later territorial elections 
were rife with fraud. Though Etcheson asserts 
this was not unusual during this period, what 
was different was the level of fraud, which 
reached new heights in Kansas. Competing ter- 
ritorial governments were created and the out- 


break of wider violence followed. The Wak- 
arusa War and the Guerrilla War of 1856 are 
described in detail. The discussion of violence 
in the book is fairly well balanced, making it 
clear that both sides were guilty of excesses 
from robbery and property destruction all the 
way to murder. A chapter covering the fight- 
ing along the border region during the Civil 
War is included as well. 

One of the best aspects of Bleeding Kansas 
is that it places the events in Kansas in a broad 
national context. The conflict served to 
radicalize both sections of the country. 
Etcheson demonstrates how John Brown’s at- 
tack on Harper’s Ferry and the numerous vio- 
lent raids into Missouri by men like Jim Lane 
and James Montgomery helped realize long- 
held southern views that slavery would soon 
be threatened where it already existed. In 
northern circles, the extended upheaval in Kan- 
sas eventually led to an increased acceptance 
of social and political freedoms for blacks and 
a hardened stance against slavery. Bleeding Kan- 
sas is highly recommended reading for anyone 
interested in studying the crucial role of Kan- 
sas in shaping the sectional ideologies that 
would lead eventually to Civil War. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


Crossfire Continued from page 6 


TOP/WORST TEN GENERALS 

I have been a subscriber to your wonder- 
ful magazine since day one and have never 
missed an issue. In fact I subscribe to the other 
three principal Civil War magazines, and yours 
remains far superior to the competition. The 
inclusions are the most varied, well researched, 
and thought-provoking, and represent a re- 
freshing deviation from the others that largely 
rehash well-worn stories. Of late, I particularly 
enjoyed perusing the twin articles on the ten 
best and worst generals [“Who Were the Top 
Ten Generals?” NeéS, vol. 6, no. 4, and “Who 
Were the Worst Ten Generals?” Ne>S, vol. 7, no. 
3]. The experts presented well thought-out the- 
ses to defend their choices. My only critique 
was with the open-ended subjective criteria 
used by the various authors. In particular, al- 


though there were no ground rules, all seemed 
to select only principal players, namely those 
of major general rank or higher who com- 
manded large battles and theaters. In fact, be- 
fore reading the latest article, I listed my own 
selections for ten best and worst and only your 
James Ledlie overlapped my list. If no criteria 
are established in advance...why no brigadiers? 
How about Alfred Iverson, for example, on the 
Confederate side for his negligent and deadly 
performance at Gettysburg? Then, it can be ar- 
gued that incompetent brigadiers never ex- 
ceeded that grade for good reason. If negligence 
of major players is the criteria, A.P. Hill at 
Bristoe Station matches some of the experts’ 
selections. In sum, in hindsight, maybe you 
could have established some more objective 
evaluation scheme to limit the options. Oth- 
erwise, do not change anything. 1 LOVE YOUR 
MAGAZINE. 

—Ron Block, via email 


ED. We deliberately left the criteria wide open 
so as not to stifle discussion. 


+ + * 


My compliments again! I continue to 
marvel at the scholarship within the pages of 
this fine publication. From the entertaining 
“Ten Worst Generals,” to the spirited letter 
pages, North & South offers a true learning ex- 
perience with every article. Matter of fact, as 
a high school teacher at Chalmette High in 
St. Bernard Parish, Louisiana (yep, home of 
ol’ P.G.T. Beauregard), I used the 
“Ten Worst” article to demon- 
strate persuasive writing tech- 
niques to my students! It was in- 
teresting to see how some of the 
contributors admitted their rela- 
tive unfamiliarity with certain 
theaters of operation, in fact “de- 
ferring” to those historians more 
familiar with a particular region. 
Rather than voice obdurate opin- 
ions, it was refreshing to see, for 
example, a favorite of mine, 
Stephen Sears, admit his some- 
what tentative knowledge of the Western arena 
of the conflict. I found it reassuring that even 
the experts don’t “know it all.” 

Best to all at North & South! 

—Charles C. DiVincenti Jr. 
Metairie, Louisiana 


ce OE F 


The opinions of the six experts on the Civil 
War’s worst generals were very interesting. But 
I would have hoped that in determining who 
were the worst generals, more emphasis would 
have been put on how many battles the gener- 
als won, how many they lost, and how the ca- 
sualties compared in the battles that were 
fought. Had the above been used as a measure- 
ment, McCellan’s name would not have ap- 
peared on the list. 
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In the West Virginia Campaign, McClellan 
came out on top, not only defeating the Con- 
federates but also incurring fewer casualties. In 
the Peninsula Campaign, McClellan only lost 
one battle. In the 1862 Maryland Campaign, 
McClellan won at South Mountain and tied Lee 
at Sharpsburg. Because of these two battles, Lee 
had to give up his strategy and retreat. The com- 
bined losses for the two sides at South Moun- 
tain and Sharpsburg were about equal. 

In all of the West Virginia, Peninsula, and 
Sharpsburg Campaigns McClellan only lost one 
battle—and nearly equally in importance had 
fewer losses overall than the Confederates. The 
opinions of Lee and Grant should alone remove 
McClellan from any list of worst generals. Lee 
said of McClellan that he “was by all odds the 
best General,” and Grant said of McClellan that 
“all my impressions are in his favor.” 

—Joseph Denn 
via email 


TE “2h 


Several letters in response to the article 
“Who Were the Top Ten Generals?” detract 
from the accomplishments of Ulysses S. Grant, 
based upon the numerical superiority he pos- 
sessed in battle. The implication is that anyone 
could have succeeded in his place with the same 
material advantage. If that theory is valid, some- 
one failed to mention it to a few of the other 
renowned Union generals of the war. 

George McClellan heavily outnumbered 
Lee during the Peninsula Campaign; yet it ap- 
pears dubious that Grant would have continu- 
ally pulled back to the James River in the wake 
of the Seven Days Battles, as McClellan did. 
McClellan also brought superior numbers to 
confront Lee at Antietam, yet failed to exploit 
the breach in the Confederate center, which 
would virtually have finished the Army of 
Northern Virginia. Grant would not have 
squandered such an opportunity. The contrast 
between these two commanders may also be 
examined in a different light: Do the detrac- 
tors of Grant believe, upon the reversal of roles, 
that “Little Mac” would have persevered against 
the Confederate defenders and natural barri- 
ers at Vicksburg, eventually cutting himself off 
from his base of supply to capture the city, as 
Grant did? 

What chieftain other than Grant would 
have doggedly pushed south following the man- 
gling his army sustained in the Wilderness? 
Certainly not Joseph Hooker, who, despite his 
numerical advantage over Lee, pulled back 
northward in the wake of his experience in the 
same area the previous year. 

George Meade outnumbered Lee at Gettys- 
burg, yet allowed his subordinates to persuade 
him against aggressively pursuing his quarry 
following the battle. It is reasonable to assume 
that Grant, given his philosophy of pushing on 
after an enemy, would have given energetic pur- 
suit. In spite of their numerical advantage, the 
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officers and men of the Army of the Potomac 
were unable to force Lee’s surrender until they 
adopted the relentless mindset of Grant, who 
admonished them to disregard what actions 
Lee might take and focus instead on what dam- 
age they could inflict. Given all of this, I won- 
der what would have become of the Union war 
effort had Grant not been persuaded to remain 
in the army despite his difficulties with Henry 
Halleck following the Battle of Shiloh. 

Are we therefore to conclude that Grant 
was the top general of the Civil War? Not nec- 
essarily. However, the notion of superior num- 
bers being interchangeable for tenacity and 
perseverance ignores the qualities that made 
Grant unique among his illustrious Union 
contemporaries. 

—Thomas J. Sedore 
Owego, New York 


+. OF 


I found your most recent discussion ar- 
ticle“Who Were the Worst Ten Generals?” met 
the usual high standards of your magazine. The 
contributions of your panelists were well 
thought out, ably presented, and highly per- 
suasive. The underlying basis of their selec- 
tions, either stated or implied, seems to have 
been how much damage the erring general did 
to his side. Using this highly sensible method 
of evaluation I would like to add Robert E. Lee’s 
name to the mix. 

Perhaps no general put forward by your 
panelists did as much harm to his cause as Lee. 
This point has been most cogently made by 
two distinguished British historians who seem 
to be among the most objective and insightful 
of scholars writing about the American Civil 
War. 

J..C. Fuller, the first of these, in his 
groundbreaking studies of the Civil War—The 
Generalship of Ulysses S. Grant and Grant and 
Lee: A Study in Personality and Generalship— 
considers Lee’s battlefield performance and 
record as a military advisor at length. In the 
later volume, Fuller concludes that the South- 
ern commander acted, as a rule, on impulse 
rather than upon properly considered strate- 
gic ideas. His “spur of the moment” move- 
ments were out of strategic context, and sup- 
ported neither by adequate logistical 
arrangements nor by effective communica- 
tions, therefore leading, at best, to incomplete 
battlefield victories. Even Lee’s greatest tri- 
umphs resulted in only short-term gains, while 
fatally weakening the Confederacy in the long 
run by the depletion of manpower and re- 
sources. In summing up his analysis of Lee, 
Fuller states: 

The strategy of the entire theatre of war 

was all but a closed book to him.... 

[B]ecause he would think and work in 

a corner [Virginia] taking no interest 

in forming policy or in the economic 

side of the war, he was ultimately cor- 
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nered and his cause lost (Grant and Lee, 

reprint, 1982, pp. 258, 266). 

More recently John Keegan, in his seminal 
study of generalship The Mask of Command 
(1987), also heavily faults Lee’s performance: 
“Both [Lee and Jackson] thought in terms of 
defending the South’s frontiers rather than ex- 
hausting the enemy. The defeat of the Confed- 
eracy was in part the consequence of their es- 
sentially conventional outlook” (p. 197). 

Fuller’s and Keegan’s assessments of Lee’s 
contribution to Confederate defeat suggest that 
their American counterparts might arrive at 
different conclusions about this iconic figure 
if they were less influenced by myth and more 
careful about their methodology and use of 
sources. 

—Mike Kaplan 
Marina Del Rey, California 
ELMIRA 

I would like to respond to Jay Gillispie’s 
review of my book So Far From Dixie {“Brief- 
ings,” Ne=S, vol. 7, no. 1]. 

The review says that my book “lacks cita- 
tions.” In fact there are thirty pages of endnotes 
that document sources I used in compiling the 
book. 

The review says that my book lacks a bib- 
liography. There is a five-page bibliography list- 
ing manuscripts, newspapers, and published 
books and articles. 

The review says “very little has been writ- 
ten about Southern prisons aside from 
Andersonville.” Actually the literature on Libby 
Prison is roughly equal to that on all POW 
camps across the North. But more to the point, 
the literature on Northern camps is almost 
entirely aimed at a specialized, largely academic 
audience. Not so with southern prisons, which 
have been the subject of numerous movies, 
novels, and plays that, for better or worse, are 
far more wide-reaching in their influence on 
public opinion—thus my evocation of our “col- 
lective amnesia.” 

The review says I “accept uncritically” the 
writings of such people as Anthony Keiley, 
without testing them against other evidence. 
In fact, I call into question Keiley’s judgment 
on a number of matters, ranging from his pre- 
mature criticism of camp surgeon Eugene 
Sanger to Keiley’s own boastful affection for the 
South. As for testing his narrative against other 
evidence, I compared Keiley’s rendition of 
camp life with the testimony of over two dozen 
Elmira prisoners—and found it, in matters of 
substance, to be in accord. His description of 
general conditions is also congruent with offi- 
cial camp correspondence during his stay. 

The review argues that an investigation of 
Foster’s Pond in October 1864 is evidence of 
the government’s concern for prisoners’ 
health. Though my book notes the govern- 
ment’s decision in October to drain the pond, 
it addresses the equally significant fact that it 
took Washington months to act on repeated 


pleas from camp officers that something ur- 
gent be done. The issue is not what the gov- 
ernment did on behalf of prisoners, but when 
it chose to do it. This distinction is perfectly 
clear in my book. 

The review suggests I do not acknowledge 
that Elmira deaths may have occurred for rea- 
sons other than government neglect. But I de- 
scribe on many occasions the poor health of 
Confederate soldiers in the field, noting that, 
for some, residence at Elmira was a step up. I 
note, in more than one instance, that prison 
camps on both sides were less isolated abomi- 
nations than exaggerations of conditions in 
the field. I even mention that theft of rations 
by Confederate prisoners made their own 
peers more vulnerable—and the Union, as a 
result, less responsible for their fate. 

I don’t think I need characterize the re- 
view. 

—Philip Burnham, via email 
JAY GILLISPIE RESPONDS: 

I apologize to Mr. Burnham for failing 
to realize that the copy of his book provided 
me for review was a pre-publication version 
lacking citations and bibliography. As for the 
rest, I stand by my review. I still feel readers 
will come away with the overwhelming im- 
pression that the mortality rate at Elmira was 
due to Northern negligence. The Medical and 
Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion 
shows that 1,394 Elmira inmates died of di- 
arrhea/dysentery, over forty-seven percent of 
the 2,927 who perished there from disease. 
Another 388 died of “eruptive fevers,” most 
of which were smallpox cases. These two cat- 
egories alone account for slightly over sixty 
percent of the disease mortality at Elmira. Di- 
arrhea/dysentery had no effective cure, and 
all known remedies for eruptive fevers (inef- 
fective as they were) were utilized at Elmira. 
These facts suggest rather strongly to me that, 
while Elmira was in a class by itself among 
Northern prisons in terms of mortality, this 
was for reasons other than apathy or negli- 
gence. 


CROSSFIRE 

It seems evident that even like-minded in- 
dividuals will never come to full agreement 
over the causes of the Civil War, of Lincoln’s 
true motives and character, or whether his re- 
sponse to Fort Sumter was reactive, manipu- 
lative, or preemptive. If contributors to 
“Crossfire” would heed the journalistic maxim 
to show, don’t tell, interested readers might be 
more persuaded. Needless to say, letter writ- 
ers aren’t required to print sources, add foot- 
notes, or in most cases provide credentials for 
their perceived expertise. Yet when opinion 
and conjecture is presented as factual history, 
in some cases it’s little more than propaganda. 
Even worse, some contributors appear to ig- 
nore or haven't even read well-researched and 
lucidly written articles from past issues of 


North & South that refute the very notions they 
try to present. 

May I suggest to anyone concerned: read 
the full text of Lincoln’s speeches, writings, and 
proclamations for a thorough understanding 
of his way of thinking. Examine the legality by 
reading the Constitution itself and studying the 
precedents and statements of earlier presidents. 
Note the consistencies and also the progres- 
sions of Lincoln’s aims, objectives, and subse- 
quent actions. Then, maybe we can talk—by 
showing rather than telling. 

—M.E. Hughes, Candler, North Carolina 
Ep. And for those thousands of subscribers 
who have joined us recently, see the fire sale of 
back issues on page 84. 


IN THE CLASSROOM 

I teach a Civil War class at St. Anne’s- 
Belfield School in Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Along with Brooks Simpson’s introductory 
text, my class uses North & South to stay on 
top of the most recent interpretations in the 
field. Each week my class analyzes an article 
and then writes a thesis summary of the main 
ideas. Eventually, after reading a group of es- 
says on a given topic, the class is able to focus 
on comparative analysis. For example, on the 
reasons for secession we read articles by 
McPherson, Freehling, and Dew. And on sol- 
dier life we read those by Mitchell and Berry. 

Over the past year I’ve had historians, in- 
cluding Gary Gallagher and William Freehling, 
visit my class to join in our discussions. Both 
were impressed by the students’ level of un- 
derstanding, due in large part to the scholar- 
ship in N&S. 

—Kevin M. Levin, Charlottesville, Virginia 


Knapsack 


(continued from page 11) reliable books on the 
Civil War. The idea is, however, quite inac- 
curate. In fact, “sharpshooter” predates the 
Civil War by a good many years, as a look at 
The Oxford English Dictionary demonstrates. 

To begin with, the word has deep roots. 
“Sharp,” in both its physical (i.e., “pointy”) 
and figurative (i.e., “smart”) sense easily dates 
to the ninth century, while “shooter” can be 
dated as early as 1297, with regard to archers. 
Given the penchant of the English speaking 
peoples to form new words by hammering 
together older ones, it’s hardly surprising that 
“sharpshooter” came into being. What is sur- 
prising, particularly given the English pref- 
erence for the longbow during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, is that the word took 
a long time to make an appearance, at least 
on paper. Not until 1802 did “sharpshooter” 
turn up in print, in British major Charles 
James’ A New and Enlarged Military Dictio- 
nary, or, Alphabetical Explanation of Techni- 
cal Terms, etc. In his discussion of the 


Tyrolean Jaegers, James called them “a body 
of sharp shooters in the Austrian service.” 
While this is the term’s first appearance in 
print, it seems likely to have already been in 
circulation for some time, for the very next 
year Sir Walter Scott used it in the third vol- 
ume of his massive collection of traditional 
Scottish stories, poems, and songs, Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border. Two years later, accounts 
of the death of Lord Nelson routinely reported 
that he had been shot by “a French sharp- 
shooter.” Thereafter use of the word becomes 
fairly commonplace. Meanwhile, “sharpshoot- 
ing” was also entering the language, first ap- 
pearing in 1806. By the 1840s both William 
Thackery and Charles Dickens were using it. 

So both “sharpshooter” and “sharpshoot- 
ing” were in common circulation well before 
the invention of the Sharps rifle. 

However, all that bookish research is re- 
ally unnecessary. Anyone seeking to determine 
the relationship between “sharpshooter” and 
the Sharps rifle could quickly have determined 
the truth by applying a little common sense. 
On November 30, 1861, Hiram Berdan, reput- 
edly the best shot in the United States, was com- 
missioned a colonel of volunteers and autho- 
rized to recruit a regiment of “sharpshooters.” 
Though more commonly known as “Berdan’s 
Sharpshooters,” this was officially the 1st Regi- 
ment of U.S. Sharpshooters, to which a second 
was shortly added. While it’s true that the regi- 
ment was equipped with the Model 1859 
Sharps breech loading rifle, the regiment was 
designated “sharpshooters” even before it was 
organized and before a decision had been 
reached to equip it with the Sharps. Indeed, in 
order to encourage men to join, Berdan actu- 
ally had to promise that he would try to pro- 
vide them with the Sharps. And there were 
other units designated “sharpshooters” that did 
not carry the Sharps. For example, at Gettys- 
burg the Ist Company, Massachusetts Sharp- 
shooters, was armed with a mixture of Sharps 
and Merrill rifles, while the 2nd Company, 
Massachusetts Sharpshooters, and Brady’s 
Company, Michigan Sharpshooters, appear to 
have been armed with ordinary Springfield and 
Enfield muzzle loading rifles. 


NORTH & SOUTH 
DISCUSSION GROUP 


North & South has launched an email dis- 
cussion group to enable readers and au- 
thors to discuss issues relating to the Civil 


War. Participation is free to North & 
South readers, and it takes only a few min- 
utes to sign on. For more details, includ- 
ing directions on how to join, visit the 
following website: http:// groups 
-yahoo.com/group/cwsociety/ 
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Celebrate July 4th & All Events 


BIG-BANG*® CANNON 
GREAT GIFT IDEA! $459.95 


The only SAFE substitute 
for fireworks! Cannons 
produce a loud bang with a 
realistic flash of light. 
Patented in 1907. Made ie 
cast iron and sheet metal. Easy loading and firing. Great for display 
when not in use, Made in the USA to last a lifetime, Available in 3 sizes: 
9° cannon, $69.95 postpaid; 17" cannon, $129.95 +7 can- 
non (shown here) with rapid firing and automatic loading, vere 
postpaid. The the cannon the louder the bang! 
ammo, about 100 shots, $8.50; 3-pack $20.00. Spark sree ‘ 
pack $2.00, Order via mail, phone or website. Mastercard, Visa, 
check or money order accepted. Money back guarantee, Send for 
FREE CATALOG! 


The Conestoga Co., Inc., Dept NS, PO Box 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 
*x* Call 1-800-987-BANG ** 


www.bigbangcannons.com 


BATTLEFIELDS 


* WHITE STAR 
BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


* 


Private Guided Tours Through 
the Chickamauga - Chattanooga 
National Military Park 


GROUP TOURS AVAILABLE 


Professionally Guided Tours of 
Western Theatre Battlefields 


888-828-1864 


www. battlefieldguide.com 
“Dedicated to the Boys” 


TOUR 


GETTYSBURG 
ON YOUR COMPUTER 
¢ with Gary Kross - 


Licensed Battlefield Guide Gary Kross takes you 
on a guided tour of the Gettysburg Battlefield 
with 99 beautiful full-color 360-degree panoramas, 
historic photos and interactive maps. 


For a limited time, three audio CDs 
of Gary's tour are also included. 
www.VirtualGettysburg.com 
(800) 417-9596 Viewal Gettysourg™ & 8 tr 


rademark 
of Another Software Miracle, LLC 
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CIVIL WAR 
BATTLEFIELD 


FOR SALE 


www.naturalbridgetallahassee.com 


KEARNS CIVIL WAR TOUR. Richmond, 
Petersburg, Fredericksburg, and sur- 
rounding areas in Virginia. Standard or 
personalized tours available of your favor- 
ite battlefield site. Please call or write 
Kevin Kearns, 1833 Commins Road, 
Aylett, Virginia, 23009. (804) 769-2095. 


Follow their footsteps! 
Civil War Weekend 
Battlefield Tours 
Toll Free 
1-866-CWW-TOUR (299-8687) 
www.civilwarweekend.com 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


MANUSCRIPT THIRTY YEARS RE- 
SEARCHED. “The Shot,” the most cel- 
ebrated long-range sniper shot in 
America’s Civil War. A Southern ser- 
geant, a telescopic sighted Whitworth 
sniper rifle. A Northern general, half a 
mile away. The detailed story that 
started modern long-range sniper war- 
fare. 102 pages. Illustrated, maps show- 
ing battlelines. Ck/MO $20.00. Dale 
Martin, 406 S. Price, Troup, TX 75789. 


The Civil War Has a Daily Newspaper: 


CWI PREMIUM 


www.cwipremium.com 


< http:/www.cwipremium.com > 


—S_ 


Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 


Since 1938, Buying and Selling... 
Books, Autographs, Manuscripts, Documents, 
Original Photographs, Prints, 
Paintings, and Sculpture 


Pertaining To... 
The Civil War, Lincolniana, U.S. Presidency, 
U.S. Military History, and Political History 


Reach Us At... 
357 West Chicago Ave. Chicago, IL 60610 
312/944-3085 @ Fax 312/944-5549 
<www.ALincolnBookShop.com> 


CIVIL WAR GENERALS 


GENERAL JOHN BELL HOOD. Compre- 
hensive information on the Confederacy’s 
most controversial and misunderstood 
commander. Visit www.JohnBellHood.org 


CIVIL WAR MAPS 


AT LAST!! A THEATER MAP OF THE 
GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN Water- 
colored, filled with sites and information 
and accurately scaled, this map shows the 
arena of the armies of Lee, Hooker and 
Meade through June and July 1863. Over- 
all map is 38x25” and retails at $14.95. 
Call or write for a free color brochure of 
our other Civil War maps. MC/Visa/AmEx. 
McElfresh Map Co., LLC, P.O. Box 565 
Olean, NY 14760. (716) 372-8800 « 
www.mcelfreshmap.com 


CIVIL WAR MUSIC 


http://memory.loc.gov/ammem/cwmhtml/cwmhome.html 


NOW AVAILABLE 


A Grand Oratorio for Orchestra, Chorus 
and Narrated by Senator Paul Simon of Illinois 


“An American Civil War Memorial” 
In Nine Parts 


by Michael James Karasis 


2 CD Set Depicting a Musical Anthology 
of the War Between the States 


$19.95 + S&H 


Mail Request: ARS Longa Music 
185 Penny Ave., East Dundee, IL 60118 


Email: arslonga@billspec.com 
CD sets will be mailed upon receipt of 
payment or visit our store at 


http://www.ebaystores.com/arslongamusic 


COLLECTIBLES 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 


Price list upon request. 


write: Military Miniatures Warehouse 


COMPUTER & DESIGN 


DIGITAL 
GRAPHICS 


Production, Editing, Layout, Web, 


Photo Repair /Retouching 


— Specializing in Military History — 


For more information call Joy Richards 


(925) 274-0406 
or email: 


oshiri@realityresource.com 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


Shown: Cottage Industries’ 


H.L. Hunley FREE 


Confederate Civil War 
ine, Miniatures 
Catalog 
We stock over 
1500 unpainted 


kits/models & diorama aid products, inc. figures (many 
scales), naval vessels, siege guns, etc. (total of over 50 
brands!). Complete on line catalog of figures & models: 
To obtain a FREE copy of Cottage Industries Civil 
War model kits 4 page catalog (contains photos of 
Civil War naval vessels, siege guns, etc. ): 


159 Pine Tree Lane, Tappan, NY 10983, E-mail: 
milminwh@aol.com; call/fax: 845-680-2503 


CIVIL WAR 
SOLDIERS 


In Union blue and 
Confederate gray, 1/ 32 
(54mm) scale soft plastic 
figures, infantry, cavalry, 


artillery, and accessories. 


For our price list and i 
illustrations send $2.00 to: © cAl? 


Mr. “K” Products 
P.O. Box 5224, Fairlawn, OH 44334 
www.mrkproducts.com 


Civil War Life The Soldier’s Museum 


When in the Fredericksburg area, explore 
Spotsylvania’s most extensive collection 
of Civil War artifacts. 


Open daily 9 - 5, 
Admission: Adult 4, 
Child 2. 
Senior, Military & 
Group Discounts. 


4712 Southpoint Parkway. Next to Spotsylvania 
County's Visitor Center. Phone 540-934-1859 
hittp://civilwar-life.com 


Browse the HomeFront museum store for a 
large selection of books, prints, T-shirts, 
souvenirs, and historically relevant gifts. 


VACATION/TRAVEL 


AX. 

Pere 
Hagerstown/Snug Harbor KOA 
11759 Snug Harbor Lane 
Williamsport, MD 21795 
301-223-7571 or 1-800-562-7607 


Come camp with us on the Conococheague Creek. 
Fish, canoe, or relax. 15 minutes from Antietam 
Battlefield, 30 minutes from Harper's Ferry & 
Gettysburg. Complete camping facilities. 
Tenting, kabins & RV's. Civil War discounts! 
D, MC, V. Open all year. 


NATIONAL PARKS PASS 
PHOTO CONTEST 


Gather your most dramatic or 
NATIONAL PARK F A 
Founpanion = unusual National Park picture 
from 2004 (or take some more—there’s still 
time!), and send them to the National Parks 


Pass Experience Your America™ Photo 
Contest by January 5, 2005. For details, visit 
http/Avww.nationalparks.org/PlanYourParkTrip/ 
PlanYourParkTrip-photocontest.shtml 


National Park Foundation 
Share the Experience 


VIDEOS / FILM 


VIDEO ON JEWS IN THE CIVIL WAR. Abraham 


Lincoln's courageous stand against intolerance in the 
Union Army. +19.95+$4 s/h. ALDEN FILMS, P.O. Box 
449, Clarksburg, NJ 08510. (800) 832-0980 
www.aldenfilms.com 


Top prices paid for 
quality material. 


MUSEUMS 
THE MUSEUM AND WHITE HOUSE OF THE CON- 
FEDERACY is located on the corner of 12th and Clay 
Streets in Richmond, Virginia. Open daily, Monday- 
Saturday 10:00-5:00 and Sunday 12:00-5:00. Closed 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Day. For 
more information, visit www.moc.org. 


BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 
Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 
336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 


OUR AWARD WINNING TEAMS produce and di- 
rect documentaries, interactive museum program- 
ming, broadcast commercials and corporate presen- 
tations. Demo reels available. For more information 
visit www.wideawakefilms.com 
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Gettysburg 
and Stories of Valor 
CIVI . WAR MINUTES"III 
<eith Carradine 


History that Entertains 


~ MIN 
CIVIL WAR MINUTES 


CIVIL WAR MINUTES” 
Confederate 


A wealth of little known facts and stories about 
major Confederate players as well as intimate 
details of the soldiers’ lives in their own words. 


"This dynamite program provides another 
welcome, personal glimpse into the people 
involved in America's darkest hours." 

+ Library Journal 


Civil War 
, Minutes 


Running Time: 180 Minutes 
Available on DVD and VHS 


BIOGRAPHICAL DOCUMENTARIES 


r i ‘he Civil War Life DVD Box 
Set tells the inspiring stories 


"...personalizes 


RY” Series 


DOCUMENTARIES 


LEFT FOR DEAD 


the 


CIVIL WAR MINUTES’ 
Union 


Includes many scarce photographs, letters and 
artifacts from private collections, live action 
footage and digitally captured engravings and 
photographs from rare books. 

"CIVIL WAR MINUTES ™ goes beyond the 
epic battles and gets into the heads of the 


soldiers who lived them." 
- Maureen Baydek, Reuters International News Service 


Civil War 
Minutes 


Running Time: 180 Minutes 
Available on DVD and VHS 


SHOT TO PIECES 


"Extremely well done." 
- Ed Hulse, Video Business 


war for 


of two courageous soldiers who 
fought in many of the deadliest 
battles of the Civil War. Through 
these biographical documentaries, 
see how an Ohio schoolteacher 
and a Harvard student overcome 
injuries and hardship to fight again 
and again, winning admiration and 


respect for their courage and char- 


SADAVA O}’V NOVAS 


QANTAQ Soe LAA 


acter in battle. This set of two 
DVDs shows how 


went far beyond their c 


these heroes 


sall of duty 


% \ 

* 
‘% 
) 


to fight for love of their country, 
fellow soldiers and families. 


Running Time: 155 Minutes 
Includes: Shot to Pieces and Left for Dead 


Copyright © 2004 Inecom Entertainment Company 


www.CivilWarLife.com 


viewers as few programs can." 
"Highly recommended..." 
~ Susan Clayton, Library Journal 


-Dwain Thomas and William Raney, Harper- 
Collins writing for Library Journal 


SHOI TO 


C PIEGES 


r¢ 


RET FORD RAD 


Running Time: 80 Minutes 
Available on DVD and VHS 


Running Time: 75 Minutes 
Available on DVD and VHS 


DVD PRODUCTS AVAILABLE AT ALL 


BORDERS. 


BOOKS MUSIC MOVIES CAFE 


